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"YOUR CAR IS REALLY 
THREE CARS IN ONE" 



say service managers 
the country over 

I F ANYONE KNOWS HIS CARS, it is 
the car dealer’s service manager. So 
we have talked with scores of service 
managers all over the country. What 
they say boils down to this simple fact: 

Every car has three different grades of 
performance. Here’s why — 

The farther you advance the spark of a mod- 
ern car, up to the point of maximum efficiency, 
the more power you get from gasoline. 

But the motor "knocks” or "pings” when 
the spark is set farther ahead than the "anti- 
knock” quality of the gasoline used permits. 

Judged by anti-knock 
quality, there are three 
grades of gasoline: "low 
grade,” "regular” and gas- 
oline containing "Ethyl.” 

That is why your car has a 
device, variously called"dis- 
tributor adjuster, ’’"Octane 
Selector,” etc. — for setting 
the spark for each of these 
three grades of gasoline. 

And the performance of 
your car depends upon the 
grade of gas and spark set- 
ting, as shown below. 


0. E. MOORE, shop foreman for W. B. 
Deyo Co., Ford dealer in Detroit, Mich., 
says : "Those of us engaged in tuning cars 
know that the grade of fuel used goes 
a long way in making our work stand 
out. We always recommend Ethyl to a 
customer who expects the tops in per- 
formance. Then we can go all the way with 
the spark advance and still avoid 'ping.*” 


YOU HAVE THESE 3 CHOICES 


Poor performance 

with "low grade” gasoline 

There is no anti-knock fluid 
(containing tetraethyl lead) 
in "low grade” gasoline. 
Power is lost because the 
spark must be retarded to 
prevent "knock” or "ping.” 


Good performance 

with "regular” gasoline 

Most regular gasoline has 
in it anti- knock fluid (con- 
taining tetraethyl lead). The 
spark can be considerably 
advanced for more power 
without "knock” or "ping.” 


GUS RUSHNECK, service 
manager of B. F. Curry, Inc., 
Chevrolet dealer, New York 
City, says: "When the public 
understands that there are 
three grades of performance 
built into every car, we serv- 
ice men will lead happier 
lives. Sure, the cars will run 
on any gas they buy. . . but a 
Chevrolet has so much more 
on the ball when you can 
tune it up for real top-grade 
performance. That means 
gasoline 'with Ethyl/ ” 


sm 


Best performance 

with gasoline containing "ETHYL 

Gasoline "with ETHYL” is highest in 
all-round quality. It has enough anti- 
knock fluid (containing tetraethyl 
lead) so that the spark can be fully 
advanced for maximum power and 
economy without "knock” or "ping.” 


'WE GIVE both our new and used car customers the 
best performance and the most economical run for 
their money by tuning up their cars for gasoline 'with 
Ethyl/ ” says William E. Kennedy, service manager 
for Triangle Motor Sales, Inc., Chrysler and Plymouth 
distributors, Lima, O. "Our call-back, no-charge labor 
costs have been reduced over 50% because now our 
Chrysler and Plymouth cars are tuned up for Ethyl.” 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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How I got rid of DANDRUFF for keeps 



I tried every kind of treatment, but never 
got real relief. My scalp burned and 
itched something fierce. 



In desperation, I called ^p Doc Harvey. 
“For real relief, there is only one thing I 
would recommend,” he said. “That’s Lis- 
terine. It’s backed by clinical proof.” 





Did that Listerine get results! Those un- 
sightly dandruff flakes began to disappear 
as if by magic. My scalp felt marvelously 
clean ! 



It’s comforting to realize that now I can 
go anywhere without having to worry 
about unsightly dandruff scales on my coat. 


If you have any evidence of dandruff, start 
right now to get rid of it with Listerine 
Antiseptic. Begin the systematic daily 
treatment which has actually proved its 
ability to cure dandruff. 

Listerine is not content, as many rem- 
edies are, to merely get rid of symptoms. 
Listerine strikes deeper — gets at the cause; 
kills Pityrosporum ovale, the germ that 
causes dandruff. 

So far as we know, Listerine is the only 



During my last attack my hair began to 
fall out worse than it ever had before. I 
really got worried. 



I kept the treatment up for a month, re- 
alizing that dandruff requires persistent 
medication. My scalp and hair felt swell 
and looked swell! 

Ami wlial 
«lo wo moil 

say? 

• 


treatment that backs its claims of cure by 
a vast array of evidence from laboratory 
and clinic, where dandruff sufferers were 
under observation, week after week. From 
the record in a great midwestern skin clinic: 

Marked relief from dandruff in two 
weeks on the average for a substantial 
number of those who used Listerine Anti- 
septic once a day. 

Look at the result in the New Jersey 
clinic, where dandruff was patiently stud- 



Every time I wanted to look my best those 
disgusting dandruff scales would drop off 
on my coat shoulder where everybody 
could see them. 



Well, I started on the Listerine treatment — 
doused it on the scalp and followed it with 
a vigorous and thorough massage, morn- 
ing and night. 



Knowing that dandruff may recur, I kept a 
very close watch and repeated the treat- 
ment at the slightest trace of it. I’ll tell the 
world that Listerine is a treatment that 
really works! 



Listerine . . . the most effective treatment 
for dandruff I ever used . . . and so delightful! 


ied in 1936: 

76% of patients using Listerine twice a 
day showed either marked improvement 
in or complete disappearance of dandruff 
within a month. 

This Listerine treatment is the treat- 
ment for you! Don’t waste time with 
others, lacking clinical proof of results. 
Start today with Listerine Antiseptic and 
see how quickly you note improvement. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTEKLXE . ..flic Proved Treatment for Dandruff 
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WATCH THOSE EYES! Don't let them strain to 
see books or games in dark corners. Good 
light is half the battle against eyestrain 



RIGHT SIZE BULBS are important. For easier 
reading, use at least one 100-watt bulb, two 
60' s, or three 40’ s in every reading lamp. 



NEW LOW PRICES on the new, brighter G-E bulbs 
you need for reading, sewing, working. Pro- 
tect your family's eyes. Get a supply today 1 



EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 
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can ruin the looks of your hair! 


Protect Your 


VITAUS 


Second Workout 


50 SECONDS 

,ion quickens- 

oil is increased 




E IGHTEEN holes of golf, three sets 
of smashing tennis, or a long, 
lazy afternoon on a sunny beach. 
Man, that’s a fine summer schedule 
and swell for your body, but it can 
do a lot of harm to your hair! 

The sun’s hot rays beat down on 
your hair, baking out the natural, 
nourishing oils that keep it healthy 
and lustrous. Your daily shower or 
swim completes the damage. No won- 
der the end of summer leaves you 
beautifully tanned but your hair 
bleached dry, brittle, lifeless. 

That’s why in summer your hair 
needs the help of Vitalis and the "60- 
Second Workout” to combat the 
deadening effect of sun and water. 
Simply apply Vitalis to the scalp with 
a brisk massage. You’ll feel an exhil- 
arating tingle as circulation is aroused 
and the pure vegetable oils of Vitalis 
come to the rescue of your oil-de- 
pleted scalp. Your scalp will loosen 


up, that tight, dry feeling will go and 
your hair will have a rich lustre. 

When you use Vitalis your hair 
stays just as you comb it — and no 
trace of that objectionable "patent- 
leather” look. 

Go ahead, enjoy your sports this sum- 
mer. But keep Vitalis handy to help pro- 
tect and enhance the health and looks 
of your hair. Use Vitalis regularly. 


WARNING — For yoor protection 
in the barber shop — genuine 
Vitalis now comes only in the 
new, sanitary Sealtubes— sold by 
barbers who display this seal. 
Accept no substitutes. Insist on 
Sealtubes I 


VITALIS AND THE "60-SECOND WORKOUT" HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


One of America’s best paying professions 



These Are 

OPPORTUNITY DAYS 

for the Trained ACCOUNTANT! 


W ITH new state and federal legislation 
requiring more accurate accounting from 
businesses than ever before, the expert ac- 
countant is certainly a man to be envied. Much 
in demand, member of ‘‘America’s best-paid 
profession,” an important figure in affairs, he is 
one of the most influential and necessary in- 
dividuals in the whole business scheme ! 

His is a profession YOU may be considering 
at this moment. If so, don’t fail also to consider 
critically how, when, and from whom you will 
secure your Higher Accountancy training. 
Consider particularly LaSalle’s record of more 
than 500,000 Accountancy-trained men and 
women during the past thirty years — a record 
unequaled by any other educational institution 
in the world! 

Remember too, how numerous are the avail- 
able accountancy schools and courses in the 
country. Yet, despite this fact, nearly one-tenth 
of all C. P. A.’s in the United States have been 
student members of LaSalle. 

As to the training itself, you will find it 
complete; from Elements through to Account- 
ing Systems, and a choice of twelve post-gradu- 
ate electives, including C. P. A. Coaching that 
qualifies you thoroughly. 

Spare-time study does it all ! No interference 
with your present work— no expensive resident- 
school costs — and a careful analysis of thou- 
sands of student histories reveals that many 
have realized, in increased later earnings, as 
high as $50 returns on every hour devoted to 
such study. 

If you are actually in earnest — are willing to 
work devotedly for your future success, look 
into this subject carefully, thoughtfully, and 
from every angle. Full information and a 64- 
page survey of this opportunity field will be 
sent you on request. 

Sign and mail coupon for complete details 


LASALLE EXTENSION 



Dept. 733-HR Chicago 

Kindly tell me more about the present 
opportunities in Accounting and how 
your training can help me grasp them. 
Also send me — free — your booklet on 
“Accountancy, the Profession That 
Pays.” 

□ Higher Accountancy 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: 

If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


□ Business Management □ Expert Bookkeeping 

□ Modern Salesmanship nC. P. A. Coaching 

□ Law — Degree of LL. B. □ Business English 

□ Commercial Law □ Stenotypy 


Name 

Present Position 
Address 



Absorbine Jr 129 

Agfa Plenachrome Film. ... 75 

Alka-Seltzer 147 

American School 141 

American School of Photography 139 
Arrid 139 

Bon Ami 101 

Bowes “Seal Fast” 105 

Bristol-Myers Company . . . 

3, 125, 127, 147, 151, 157 
Brookline Chemical Co. ... 149 

Brown, Inc., Wallace 139 

Bureau of State Publicity (New 
York State) . 135 

Calvert School 149 

Cardinal Greetings 141 

Carter’s Little Liver Pills . . . 151 
Champion Spark Plugs .... 95 

Chesterfield Cigarettes . 4th Cover 
Chicago School of Nursing . . 139 
Colgate Ribbon Dental Cream 81 
Crosley Shelvador Electric Re- 
frigerators 141 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment . 149 

D. D. D. Prescription . . . . 151 
Directory of Schools and Camps 

6, 7,8 

Dutch Boy White Lead. ... 9 

Eastman Kodak Company, Cine- 

Kodak Eight 65 

Edison Mazda Lamps .... 2 

Ethyl Gasoline .... 2d Cover 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 83 

Forhan’s Tooth Paste . . . . 151 
Four Roses Whiskey . . 3d Cover 

General Foods Corporation . . 93 

Gilbey’s Gin 71 

Gillette Razors and Blades . . Ill 

Glenrpore Whiskey 109 

Glover’s Mange Medicine . . .153 
GoodrichSafetySilvertownTires 1 17 
Goodyear LifeGuard Tires . . 10 

Home Correspondence School . 143 
Hygienic Products Co 143 

Ingram’s Shaving Cream . . . 

127, 147, 151, 157 
International Correspondence 

Schools 159 

International Trucks 63 

Iodent Tooth Paste and Powder 157 


John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance 69 

Kellogg’s All-Bran 107 

Keystone Cameras 153 

Kool Cigarettes 123 

LaSalle Extension . . .4, 139, 151 

Lavoris ; 139 

Lewis Hotel Training Schools 8, 141 
Listerine 1 

McKesson’s I-Bath 157 

Mennen Company, Shaving 

Products 141 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company 61 

Mobilgas-Mobiloil 97 

Mum 125 

Murray Co., Edgar A 139 

Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, The 77 

National Lead Company ... 9 

Newspaper Institute of America 157 

Pabst Beer 67 

Palmolive Soap 115 

Paul Jones Whiskey 84 

Pennzoil Motor Oil 133 

Prince Albert Tobacco .... 79 

Prudential Insurance Company 

of America, The 5 

Pulvex Flea Powder 149 

Reynolds Tobacco Company, 

R.J 79 

Royal Baking Powder .... 131 

Sani-Flush 143 

Sanka Coffee 93 

Schick Injector Razor .... 1 19 
Scholl’s Foot Balm, Dr. ... 143 

Scholl’s Solvex, Dr 159 

Shredded Wheat 113 

Simoniz Company, The .... 99 

Standard Brands Incorporated 

83, 131 

Standard Business Training In- 
stitute 149 

Stenotype Company, The ... 147 
Stephenson Laboratory . . . .157 

Texaco Motor Oil 73 

Vitalis 3 

White Rock Water 103 

Woodstock Typewriters . . . 139 
Wrigley’s Double Mint Chewing 
Gum 59 
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lis insurance 
her protection 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


NEWARK, N. J 
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Directory of Schools and Camps 


Southern States Girls 


WARD • RELIIIIIIIT 

For nearly three generations this accredited Junior College 
and High School . . . with its charm of the Old South . . . 
has been preparing young women for fuller lives. 
Conservatory of Music, Art, Literature, Home Econ., Expres- 
sion, Secretarial, Dancing. Modern dormitories, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, all sports, stable of gaited horses. 
For Catalog, View Book and “Club Village’' Folder, address 
Henriette R„ Bryan, Registrar, Box 1 04, Nashville, Tennessee. 





BRENAL 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

ACCREDITED. A. B. degree and Junior College, diploma. Endowed 
Music, Art, the Speech Arts and Dramatics. Physical Ed., Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial. Located foothills Blue Ridge mountains. Near Atlanta 
Altitude 1250 ft. Noted for health. 350 acres. All outdoor sports. Patron- 
age 35 states. Attractive social life. Catalogue address: — 

Brenau, Box R-7, Gainesville, Ga 




Southern Seminary 


Accredited Jr. College — High School. A school of Character 
for Girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Preparatory, Seminary, 
< ollegiatc. Music, Art, Expression. Home economics. Phys. Ed. 
( Commercial. Sports. 72nd year. Robert Lee Durham, Pres., 
Box 906, Buena Vista, Va. 


Gulf Park 

COLLEGE BY-THE-SEA 

Accredited 2 -year Junior College. Also 
3-year college preparatory course. Music, 
art, speech and theater arts, home eco- 
nomics. secretaryship. Park-like campus 
of semi-tropical beauty. Riding, salt water 
sports. New fresh water pool. Dancing. Catalog. 
Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box A, Gulfport, Miss. 



New England States— Girls 


HOWARD 


For Girls. I13kd yeah. 
23 miles from Boston. 
Accredited college prepa- 
ration. < >ne-ycar intensive 

S P M I M A P V review. General and Ad- 
b IVI 111 M ll ¥ vanoed c our8e8 Home 

Economics. Secretarial. Music. Art. Dramatics. All 
sports. Home atmosphere. Small group classes. En- 
dowed. Enrolment limited. Catalogue on request. 

MRS. MACDONALD PETERS, Headmistress 
Box 15 West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Lasell Junior College 


Ten miles from Boston’s 
cultural advantages. 
Two-year courses for high school graduates. Academic, Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Merchandising, Art, Music. Expression 
courses. College Preparatory. All sports. 30-acre campus. 
Delightful home life. Catalog. Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., 
President, 141 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 


Middle Atlantic States Girls 


Penn Hall Jr. College for Women 

2 year College and 4 year High School. Accredited. Music, 
Commercial Art, Drama, Home Ec., Int. Dec., Costume 
Design, Journalism, Secretarial. New Buildings. Connecting 
baths. Riding. Social life. Part of May at Ocean City. 

Catalog: F. S.Magill.LL. D.,Box B,Chambersburg,Pa. 


Edgewood Park 


For young women, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. College prepar- 
atory, advanced courses in liberal and fine arts, secretarial 
science, medical asst., home economics, speech arts, journal- 
ism. Costume design, merchandising. All sports. Moderate 

rates. Catalog. Box A, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Colleges and Universities 


Lindenwood College 

Accredited. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Also 2-year Junior Col- 
lege (A. A. degree). Modernized curriculum prepares students for 
civic and social leadership. Secretarial training. Special work 
in Music and Art. Modern buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. 

Catalog. J. L. Roemer, D.D., Box 938, St. Charles, Mo. 


Speech and Dramatic Arts 


Alviene School of the Theatre 

45th Year — Drama, Dance, Vocal for Acting, Teaching, 
Directing. 3 in 1 course — Radio, Stage, Screeu. Graduates: 
Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Una Merkel, etc. Student Stock 
Theatre Appearances while learning. Apply 

Sec’y Ely, 66 W. 85th St., N. Y. 


Blackstone College 

in Liberal Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial, Merchandising, 
Home Ec. and Physical Ed. Near Richmond. Modern, fire- 
proof buildings. Swimming pool, golf, riding, other sports. 
Total cost $515. For catalogue address J. Paul Glick, Pres., 
Box A-7, Blackstone, Va. 

Stratford College 

In healthful Piedmont. Accredited Junior College and College 
Preparatory. Aim — t.o develop individual aptitudes and talents. 
Campus of 12 acres. All sports. For catalog, address: 

John C. Simpson, Pres., Box A, Danville, Va. 

Saint Mary’s School and Junior 

rtllpflP Episcopal. In Pine Belt. Healthful climate. 
V— DllCy C Three years high school, two years standard 
college. Accredited by Southern Association. Special courses. 
All sports. Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Principal. Catalogue: 

A. W. Tucker, Bus. Mgr,, Dept. A., Raleigh, N. C. 

Co-Educational 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 

SAM 

MARCOS 



ACADEMY 



First Grade thru High School . . . Boys and Girls (separate dormitories) 
. . .constructive development program. . .friendly supervision. . .56 acres 
. . . spacious buildings . . . ideal climate . . . tuition $650 . . . Catalog 11. 

R. M. CAVNESS, PRES., BOX A, SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 

Williamsport Dickinson 

Accredited two-year Junior College and four-year preparation 
for College Boards. Co-educational. Liberal Arts, Music, Art, 
Secretarial, Dramatics. Sports for all. Substantial endow- 
ment, low rates. 90th year. Write 

John W. Long, D.D., Pres., Box A, Williamsport, Pa. 
Teacher Training 

National College of Education 

Complete education for teaching in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Special summer classes. Beautiful 
resident hall on Chicago’s lovely North Shore. Cultural and 
vocational education. Write for list of successful alumnae. 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 87-H, Evanston, 111. 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers Col- 

Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front. 
Kindergarten. Primary. Nursery School Train- 
ing. Accredited. Degree. 43rd year starts September 20. 
Free Catalogue. Write Registrar, Box 28, 410 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

Speech and Dramatic Arts 

The Lewis technique of acting 
prepares you for both screen and 
stage. Tests for movies secured. Chance to act in “Theatre 
Stock Co.,’’ also before casting directors. Our graduates on 
stage, screen. Write for free booklet "Al” “Wanted — Good 
Actors’’ or telephone Circle 7-6773, Harrison Lewis Screen 
& Stage School, Steinway Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Screen School 


Columbia College 


of Speech, Drama and Radio. Professional training for Radio, 
Theatre, Public Speaking. 48 years’ national recognition. 
Diplomas and degrees. Enter any time. Catalog. Address 

Registrar. Dept. 13. 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 

The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America. 

The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for Teaching 
and Directing as well as for Acting. 

FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS SECRETARY, ROOM 266, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Middle Atlantic States— Boys 


Valley Force 

V MILITARY ACADEMY 

AT THE NATION’S SHRINE 



For catalog, address Box C, WAYNE, PA. 


college or business. 
Boys 12 to 20. Also Junior 
College of Business 
Administration. Enroll- 
ment doublod in past five 
years. New fireproof 
dormitories, modern 
academic building and 
library, large recreation 
and riding hall, stables, 
gymnasium, increased 
faculty. High scholar- 
ship standards with 
special supervision 
for individual student. 
l All sports, golf, polo. 
IS-** Cavalry, Infantry, Sonior 
* R.O.T.C. Band. Highest 
Government rating. 


Kiski 


The school where your boy cau develop as you had planned. 
Select students. Thorough education. Supervised sports. 
Courses for boys 10-21. Write for the “Kiski Plan.” 

Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 71, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Carson Long Institute 

Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy — physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or business. Character building supreme. 
Rates $500.00. Write for catalog. 

Box 10, New Bloomfield, Pa. 

Admfral Farragut Academy 

Graduates in 45 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes 
preparing for U.S. Government Academies. Naval, military 
training. All sports. Band. Moderate rate. No extras. Separate 
Junior School. Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. (Ret.), 
Supt., Catalog. Box A, Toms River, N. J. 

Bordentown Military Institute 

College Preparatory. Accredited. Business and General courses. 
Experienced, inspiring teachers. Homelike atmosphere. Boys 
taught how to study. Healthful location. 7 miles from Tren- 
ton. All sports, gymnasium. Junior school. Founded 1885. 
Catalog. Box 17, Bordentown, N. J. 

P I A Specializes in preparing boys for college. 304 grad- 

I CUU w nates in last five years have entered such college^ 
as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 acres. 16 modern 
buildings. Junior school. All sports for all. School golf course. 
Summer session. 73rd year. Write for catalog. Wllhour E. 
Saunders, Headmaster, Box 7-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 

New England States— Boys 

The Cheshire Academy 

(Formerly Roxbury School) For Boys. Successful preparation for 
all leading colleges. Flexible organization with individual and 
small group instruction. Healthful, regular school life; sports 
and Bocial activities. Junior Dept. Illustrated catalog. Address 

A. A. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut. 

Special Schools 

You Can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 

STAMMER 

Semi today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
■'DON’T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 37 years — since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 480, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Music 

Juilliard School of Music 

Ernest Hutcheson, President; Oscar Wagner, Dean. George 
A. Wedge, Director of Institute of Musical Art. All branches 
of music. Catalog. 

120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Art 

American Academy of Art 

Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and Fine 
Art, Dress Design, Pattern Making. Faculty of international 
reputation. Individual instruction. Summer term begins 
June 27. Catalog. Frank H. Young, Director, Dept. 378, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

The Art Institute of Chicago 

Fine Arts- —Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches. Not operated for profit. 
60t.h year. Low tuition. Summer Session, June 27 — Aug. fi. 
Fall Term, September 19. Illustrated bulletins on request. 

Dept. A. M., The Art Institute, Chicago, 111. 

Layton School of Art 

Painting, Illustration, Sculpture; Advertising, Industrial. 
Interior and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Frequent 
exhibitions. 19th year. Non-profit. Moderate tuition. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 38 Layton Art 
Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Southern States— Boys 


Southern States— Boys 


riSTLE HEIGHTS' 



(Gen. Robt. Lee Bullard, Ret. U.S.A., 
Chairman of Boards 

Accredited. Preparation for 
College and Government 
Academies. Junior School — in 
separate plant. Boys taught 
to study and inspired to success. 
R. O. T. C. Honor School. 15 
modern buildings. 

Every boy in athletics every 
day. Outdoor sports year ’round. 
Endowed. Senior School $675, 
Junior School $575. New $50,000 
gym. Early enrollment advis- 
able. For catalog, address: 
Col. H. A. Armstrong, Pres. 
Lebanon, Tenn. (Near Nashville) 


(oluMbiA* 

MILITARY ACADEMY 

11 buildings. 9 built by U. S. Govt. Fully accredited. Special 
Department preparing for Government Academies. R. O. T. C. 
Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. Athletics, including gym. 
swimming, golf, horsemanship. 50 piece band. For catalog, 
address Department A, Columbia, Tennessee. 



« G. M. C. » 



Accredited military prepara- 
tory school in Georgia’s most his- 
toric location. Best advantages at 
$495. Distinguished alumni. In- 
spiring teachers. Jr. college. Jr. 
school. Sports. GOth yr. Catalog. 
Opens Sept. 7. Commandant 
Box G, M i lledgevi He. Ga. 


MILITARY SCHOOL also SUMMER CAMP 

127th year. Fully accredited High School. 
Dower school and Post Graduate. Trains 
for leadership. Prize winning band, publications, rifle 
and debating teams. Boys 8 to 21. All sports. Alti- 
tude 2300 ft. Near White Sulphur Springs. Modern 
fireproof building houses all activities. For “Evidence” 
(success record) and catalog. Address: 

COL. H. B. MOORE, Box A, Lewisburg, W. Va. 



Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 41st year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres., Box A, Fork Union. Virginia. 


Junior Military Academy 

Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Happy, home- 
like atmosphere. Modified military system. Sports, pony 
riding. Individual instruction — enter any time. Camp Whoop- 
pee makes possible 12 months enrolment. Moderate rates. 

Maj . Roy DeBerry, Box A, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


Kentucky Military Institute 

A school with a winter home in Florida. Preparation for college 
under ideal climatic conditions all year. Oldest private military 
BC.hool in America. For fully illustrated catalog, address: 

Col. Chas. B. Richmond, Pres., Box M, Lyndon, Ky. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 

Military. Accredited. 47th Year. Prepares for college through 
intensive study methods. Fireproof buildings, large campus. 
Supervised athletics. Reasonable rate. For catalog, address 

Col. JohnC. Boggs, Principal, Box A, Front Royal, Va. 


Millersburg Military Institute 

In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 46th 
Year. College Preparatory and separate Junior School. 
Rates very moderate. For catalog address: 

Col. W. R. Nelson, Supt., Box 1138, Millersburg, Ky. 


Fishburne Military School 

Accredited. Preparation for colleges and universities. West 
Point, Annapolis. Supervised study. Experienced instructors. 
Business courses. R. O. T. C. Sports for all ages. Cadet band. 
Visitors welcome. 59th yr. Catalog. 

Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box A-2, Waynesboro, Va. 


Augusta Military Academy 

College preparatory. Modern gyin and pool. All sports. Troop 
of 36 riding and cavalry horses. 400 acres. Graduates in 42 
colleges. 73rd year. Reasonable rates. Catalog, Box 1. 

Col.T. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr., Ft. Defiance, Va. 



RIVERSIDE 


The NATION’S LARGEST military preparatory school. To its two 
modern, complete school plants have been made recent additions cost- 
ing more than $300,000.00. Health, interest and advancement assured 
by spending the winter at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida (between Miami 
and Palm Beach) ; fall and spring in the invigorating climate of the 
Blue Ridgfe Mountains of North Georgia. $1044.00 covers every 
expense of school year in both Georgia and Florida — board, tuition, 
uniforms, laundry, books, and even weekly spending money. 
Riverside provides the superior facilities and advantages of the large 
school, combined with Small Unit Divisions directed by a distinguished 
faculty — who live in same buildings and eat at same tables with cadets 
— thus assuring personal attention at all times. 

Boys like Riverside’s system of rewards, 250 acre campus, new 
academic buildings, two splendid gymnasiums, heated tiled swimming 
pool, mid-winter ocean sports, interesting activities and school duties. 
Aviation. Completely equipped recreation rooms. Latest sound pic- 
ture equipment. 

Parents prefer Riverside for its economy, weekly reports, and splendid 
equipment for all school activities. Individual attention through 
small classes with academic progress guaranteed. 

Separate Junior School for younger boys. House-mother. For full 
information and catalogue, address 

General Sandy Beaver, President, Box A-7, Gainesville, Georgia 


XEMME 

Recognized as one of America’s really good 
schools. Develops character, courage, and will- 
ingness to work. Founded 1874. Desirable 
traditions firmly established. Government firm; 
work superior: standards high. Prepares for 
best colleges, technical schools, and government 
academies. Post graduate courses and Business 
Administration for high school graduates. 



MILITARY 

INSTITUTE 

Beautifully located in East Tenn. highlands — in 
sight of Great Smoky Mountain National Park. 
Campus of 100 acres ; nine-hole golf course. Facil- 
ities for all sports. Visits of inspection invited. 
Expenses moderate: monthly payments optional. 
Enrolment limited to 200 boys. Capacity attend- 
ance last session. For cataloo write: Col. C. R. 
Endsley, Supt., Box 113, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


S T A U N T O 

A famous southern school. Modern equipment, sound 
educational methods. Accredited courses preparing for 
college or business. All sports; three gymnasiums, huge 
swimming pool. R. O. T. C. Forty piece band. Separate 
Junior School with unique program for boys 10 to 14. 
Write today for illustrated catalog, address: Box A-7. 

STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


N ★ ★ ★ 



M I LITARY 
ACADEMY 


Central States— Boys 


Culver Military Academy 

College preparatory, Junior College, 8th grade. Educates the 
whole boy. 433 graduates in 131 colleges. Extensive modern 
equipment. 1000-acre campus. All sports, polo, golf, boxing, 
swimming. Limited enrolment. Carefully selected cadet corps. 
Catalog. 72 Pershing Court, Culver, Ind. 


Missouri Military Academy 

50th year. Inspires boys to best efforts by teaching How to 
Study. Fully accredited. R. O. T. C. Small classes. Prepares 
for college or business. Separate Junior school. New, well 
equipped gymnasium. Large campus. Write for catalog. 

M. M. A., 178 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 

Thorough preparation for college. Personal guidance towards 
all-round development, initiative stimulated. Experienced 
teachers. Sports for every boy, including riding. Near Chi- 
cago. 65t,h year. Lower school. Catalog. 

Col. H. D. Abells, Box 478, Morgan Park, 111. 



SUOMI'S 


M I LITA R Y 
ACADEMY 

A sturdy body, an alert mind, and a depend- 
able character reward the boy who puts himself 
in harmony with St. John’s training. He will 
be under supervision of men who are devoting 
their lives to the work. They are familiar with 
all the problems that face the thoughtful parent. 
Catalog. 678 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 


Roosevelt Military Academy 

Boys want to study under our Plan. Highly accredited prepara- 
tion for college. Modern bldgs. 1 to 10 pupil ratio. Riding not 
an “extra.” Lower school. Band, bugle corps, hobby room. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. 

Col. Karl J. Stouffer, Supt., Box A, Aledo, 111. 


Pillsbury Academy i£gZ&*S&S. 

Military training. 62nd year. Accredited. Small classes. Per- 
sonal instruction and supervision. Dormitories. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. All sports. Attractive campus. Wholesome 
surroundings. Endowed. Catalog. Milo B. Price, LL.D., 
Headmaster, Box 478, Owatonna, Minn. 


Ohio Military Institute 

classes. Lower School for younger boys. High, beautiful loca- 
tion. Large athletic field in natural amphitheat re. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Band, orchestra, rifle clubs, literary society. 
For catalog, address: Col. A. M. Henshaw, Box A, 
College Hill, Cincinnati. O. 


Howe School 

A clean mind in a sound body. Episcopal school effectively 
preparing boys for college. Individual guidance. Sympathetic 
faculty. Sports. Military. Junior School. 55th year. Moderate 
rates. Burrett B. Bouton, M. A., Supt. Catalog. 

678 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 



ENTWORTH 

L Military Academy and Junior College 


NEAR KANSAS CITY 
59th year. High school and two years 
regular college work. Accredited — high 
scholastic standards. All sports: beauti- 
ful 50 acre campus. Indoor swimming 
pool, gym. stadium. Music, debating, dra- 
matics. Summer school. Famous Friendly 
Spirit. Write for Catalog. COL. S. SELLERS, 
778 Washington Place, LEXINGTON, MO. 
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WESTERN 

MILITARY ACADEMY 

Junior-Senior High School. Graduate and Business Courses. Fully accredited. 60th Year. 
S( HOLASTIC:— Group plan of instruction according to ability. Self-motivation developed. 
DORMITORIES:— Modern, fireproof, attractive,' each housing small group and faculty family. 
ATHLETICS: — All boys participate under skillful coaching. Teams chosen by unique plan. 

For catalog and athletic folder, write: Col. R. L. Jackson, Pres., Box M-7, Alton, III. (Near St. Louis) 




MILITARY SCHOOL 

Junior College and High School 

Oldest boys’ school in the West (Doth year). Fully 
accredited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic 
instruction. Progressive Courses. Modern buildings. 
$200,000 gym. Indoor swimming pool, rifle range. 
< iolf course. Five athletic fields. 00 acres. Rea- 
sonable rate. Catalog and view book. 

Col. A. M. HITCH, Superintendent 
578 THIRD ST. BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 


mm li'HJTTirrn 

—trains for Character! 6th grade 
through high school. Every boy 
taught how to study. Fully Accredited 
to all Colleges. Modified Military. 
74th year. Modern buildings. New gymnasium 
and swimming pool. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
|ef=== - Visit at any time. Catalog: 

_ Col. J. C. Bittinger, Supt., Box A, Onarga, III. 



Business and Secretarial 


A SELECT SCHOOL • 




• A Business School with University 
Atmosphere requiring high school 
graduation and character references 
from every student. Owned by edu- 
cators of national prominence. You can 
choose between the cultural and social 
advantages of Washington or New York 
City. Secretarial training of college grade. 
Extraordinary employment service. 

THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
FOR. 


(Secretaries 



'STATE COLLEGE 


B. 


Degree in 2 Years 

S. Degrees in Business Ad- 


ministration and Accounting in 
2 years. For those who aspire 
to executive positions. Men and 
women. Low tuition. Low living costs. Also 2-year 
Engineering courses. 55th year. Students from all 
over the world. Enter Sept., Jan., March, June. 
Write for catalog. 178 Park Ave., Angola, Ind. 



Strayer College 


Courses in Secretarial Science: Accounting and Business 
Administration leading to B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees. Co-edu- 
cational. Washington offers superior employment opportunities 
for Strayer graduates. For catalog, address 

Secretary, Strayer College, Washington, I). C. 


„ Frankl’ ,n 

Beniamin 

University 

*■ Accountancy School 

gSai'cS*'-* 

Book, apply N.W., Washington, D. U. 

Sixteenth and L Mreei , 


feSSfffeSSfajnr 


Maryland School 


of Accounting and Administration. 2 and 4 year courses prepar- 
ing for C.P.A. profession and executive positions. Low tuition 
rates. Homelike accommodations for out-of-town studen 
Opens September 15. 

18 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


Vocational and Professional 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

ONE YEAR CONDENSED COURSE 

Prepares for technical work in the electrical 
field. Thorough training in principles, with prac- 
tical applications in laboratory and shop. High 
placement record. Modern buildings, dormitory. 
Campus. 46th year begins Sept. 28. Catalog. 


BLISS 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 

227 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Jleaxn a 
profitable trade 



DIESEL 

COMPLETE TRAINING 

Send for free cofry of this book of facts 

Write today for 40-page book on Diesel employ- 
ment opportunities and requirements. Dept.AMA-7 
4000 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, California 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS • Los Angeles 


HOTEL TRAINING 


—For Better Positions . . . Substantial 
Salaries—- Classes Now Forming 

Increasing opportunities for trained men and women 
in fascinating, nationwide hotel field. Qualify thru 
short, specialized, intensive courses in America’s only 
exclusive hotel training institute. Come to Washington. 
Learn in four months on real hotel equipment. Study un- 
der expert instructors in $200,000 specially designed insti- 
tute. Enjoy the attractions of Washington while training. 
Day classes start Sept., Oct., Jan., Feb. National Place- 
ment Service FREE of extra charge. Hundreds of grad- 
uates "making good” in Hotels, 
Resorts, Clubs, Apartment Hotels, 
Schools, Restaurants, Hospitals 
everywhere. Free Catalog gives 
full details— write for it now. 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
I Division RSM-1440 Washington, D. C. 



PARKS AIR COLLEGE 

PARKS AIRPORT EAST ST. LOUIS. ILL. 


Offers you college education majoring in aviation. 

Four courses lead to B.S. Degrees in Professional Flight, Avia- 
tion Operations, Maintenance Engineering, Aeronautical 
Engineering. 100 acre airport. 14 buildings. 33 in faculty. 
302 enrolled for Fall term. 6,400,000 miles flight training, 
1 562planes, 538 engines repaired and rebuilt in shops. Grad- 
uates with all leading aviation companies. Dormitories, 
dining hall on field. Fall term September 26th. Catalog. Write 

1 1 t ll Y E A R paIkS*' AIRCOLLEGE yEAST ST. LOUIS. ILL. 


Chicago Technical College 

Save time on B. S. Degree in Engineering, Architecture, Elec- 
tricity, Construction, Radio Engineering. Shorter Courses in 
Air Conditioning, Building, Drafting, etc. Enter any time. 
Job help. 35th yr. Accredited. Free 64 Page Blue Book. 

H-61 Tech. Bldg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago. 



TRAIN FOR 

ELECTRICITY 


. LL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING 

All practical work on real electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment. No advanced edu- 
cation or experience needed. Lifetime 
employment help after graduation. 


After-Graduation” plan an< 

earn while learning. H.C. Lewis, Pres., 
Coyne Electrical School. Dept. B8-12, 
500 S. Paulina St., Chicago. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 



SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING 


Degree in 2 Years 

B. S. Degree in Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical, Chemical, Radio, 
Aeronautical Engineering; Busi- 
ness Administration and Account- 
ing. World famous for technical 
two-year courses. Also short 
diploma courses (36 weeks) in Sur- 
veying and Drafting. Non-essen- 
tials eliminated. Tuition and living 
costs low. For ambitious, earnest 
students. Those who lack high 
school training may make up re- 
quired work. Students from all 
parts of the world. 55th year. 
Graduates successful. Enter June, 
September, January, March. 
Write for catalog. 

178 College Ave., Angola, Ind. 


Vocational and Professional 


ENGINEERING 

DEGREE IN TWO YEARS 


Electrleal 
Civil 
Chemical 
Mechanical 
Radio and 
Television 
Aeronautical 


B.S. degree. Also special courses 
in Diesel, Air Conditioning, Re- 
frigeration, Drafting, and Plasties | 

Engineering. Intense thorough pro- 
gram. Graduates successful. Preparatory courses 
without extra charge. Earn while you learn in tills 
industrial center. Low tuition. Enter March. 
June, September, December. Write for Catalog. 
227 E. Washington Blvd., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL of 

MINESl.fi 


/'“NNE ol the Nation's outstanding mining schools . . . Practical 4 -year 
courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineering, and Geo- 
logical Engineering (Mining and Petroleum option) . . . Small classes^ fine 
equipment; strong faculty . . . Healthful climate . . . All expenses low . . . 
Ask for Catalog 12. 

L.M. WILTON, REGISTRAR, SOCORRO, N. M. 


DO YOU LIKE 


rM >\9 





If you want to know em- 
ployment opportunities 
and requirements in radio 
and related inLlustries, get 
National's hook of facts. 

-SW box YOUR 
FREE COPY TODAY 

D*pl. AMR- 7, 4000 SlF'iutrot 


NATIONAL 

SCHOOLS 

Los Angeles 


Illinois College 

OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 


Now in its twenty-sixth year, offers thorough professional 
course leading to degree of Doctor of Surgical Chiropody. 
High School Education required for entrance. National 
recognition, eminent faculty of chiropodists, physicians, 
surgeons and orthopedists. Excellent clinical facilities. 
For bulletin write the Registrar, Dept. 2294. 

1327 North Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


Dental Assistants Training Institute 

Short practical course qualifies women for positions in Dental 
Nursing as Assistants or receptionists to Dentists and Dental 
Specialists. Graduates in demand. Free placement service. 
For catalog “M” write 1 West 34th St., New York City, 
or 121 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Y. Institute of Dietetics 

Intensive One Year Course in Dietetics comprising Food 
Chemistry, Nutrition, Scientific Food Preparation and Insti- 
tution Management. Employment Service. Catalog 12. 

The Principal, 660 Madison Ave., New York City. 


New York Institute of Photography 

Prepare for a money-making career. Or learn for pleasure. 
Commercial, News, Portrait, Advertising, Candid and Motion 
Picture Photography. Instruction by noted experts. 28 th 
year. Free Booklet. 

10 West 33 St., (Dept. 55), New York City. 


New York Trade School 

One-year intensive courses in Electricity, Plumbing and 
Heating, Sheet Metal Work. Also shorter courses, Auto 
Mechanics, Welding. Oldest School of its Kind in America. 
An endowed institution; not operated for Profit. 

304 East 67th St., New York, N. Y. 


Laboratory and X-Ray Technic 

Clinical laboratory technic including Basal Metabolism in 9 
months. X-Ray in 3 months. Electrocardiography additional. 
Unusually high placement. Write for Catalog. Northwest 
Institute, 3425 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Spartan School of Aviation 

Fly with the Dawn Patrol. Government Approved. Unequalled 
advantages in location, equipment, type training, for obtaining 
License Transport, Limited Commercial, Private Flying. Sheet 
Metal, Radio, Mechanical. For Complete illustrated catalog. 
J. D. Green, Director, Dept. A-7, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Physical Education 


Sargent College 

Of Physical Education, Physical Therapy of Boston University. 
57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. In 
cultural, educational center. Catalog. Ernst Hermann, 
Dean, 40 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 

American College of Physical 

Pfllimtlon Accredited. Coeducational. 30 th yr. 1 yr. 
t-U U LU 1 1 VJll Recreation Course, 2 yr. Diploma and 
3 yr. B.P.E. Degree. 1 yr. Physiotherapy. Dept, of Athletic 
Coaching. Placement Bureau. New term Sept. 21. Free Catalog. 
Views. Dept. A.M., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 111. 


Savage School 

for Physical Education. Established 1890. Co-Educational. 
Offers an accredited course in the theory and practice of Health 
and Physical Education. Employment Bureau for Graduates. 
Catalog on request. 308 West 59th St., N. Y. C. (After 
July 1, 454 West 155 St., N. Y. C.) 









White-Lead is an American tradition. The 
men who fought at Lexington and Yorktown 
hung up their long rifles in sturdy white 
houses protected by white-lead paint. And 
as hardy pioneers opened up the western 
territories, the custom of using white-lead 
spread over the continent. 

So today, when your painting contractor 
recommends Dutch Boy White-Lead, he’s 
not asking you to take chances with your 
hard-earned money. He’s giving you not 
only beauty but proven protection— a paint 
with a long and honorable service record 
on millions of American homes. 

Then why take chances on "cheap” paint? 
Why run the risk of having your home 
look like the "cheap” paint side in the pho- 
tograph on the right? When paint goes to 
pieces like this, there’s no way to patch it 
up. The surface must be burned and scraped 
down to the bare wood. That costs money. 
So does the extra coat— the new priming 
coat — which has to be applied in repainting. 

Avoid this heavy expense. Paint with 
Dutch Boy White-Lead. This time-tested 


paint does not crack and scale. Instead it 
wears down slowly by gradual chalking. 
This leaves a smooth, unbroken surface — 
an ideal foundation for new paint. 

And so the painting contractor who is 
interested in giving you generous value for 
your money uses Dutch Boy White- Lead. 
It is mixed to meet the special requirements 
of your job and tinted to the exact color 
you ask for. No one knows paint like a painter. 

* * * 

The Dutch Boy Easy Payment Plan is 
available if you prefer to pay for your 
painting in monthly installments. 

Check coupon at right for full 
information. But regardless of 
whether you are interested in this 
plan send the coupon anyway for 
a free copy of the illustrated 
booklet, "So You’re Going to 
Paint.” Tells how to modernize 
with paint . . . and how to get your 
biggest money’s worth when buy- 
ing a paint job. Write Department 
291 in care of the nearest branch. 


Double House Shows Up "Cheap" Paint 
Here's what happened when the owner of one side of a 
double house used "cheap” paint and the owner of the 
other, Dutch Boy. Both jobs are two years old. The ''cheap” 
paint job cost $16 less in the beginning. Now this owner 
must pay out $160 -for burning off scaling paint, apply- 
ing new priming coat, and repainting. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 111 Broadway, 
New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., 
Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West 
Third St., Cleveland; 722Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 
24th St., San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Dept. 29 1 (See list of branches above) 
Please send me your free book- 
let, "So You’re Going to Paint,” 
containing color scheme sugges- 
tions and practical advice on in- 
terior and exterior painting. 

□ Please include description of 
Dutch Boy Easy Payment Plan. 


Name- 

Street 

City 


-State. 


that's one reason why tjour 
Painting Contractor Recommends 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


Dutch Boy Side 


Since 
Colonial 
Days.. 

White-head has Guarded 
American ffomes 


tiff iff 






Now . .for complete motoring safety equip with 


YOU WOULDN'T THINK of driving a 
car today without 4 -wheel brakes . . . all- 
steel body ... or safety glass. 

Yet necessary as these things are, they 
cannot save you if a tire suddenly fails. 
It takes Goodyear LifeGuards to make 
your motoring safety really complete. 

There is no such thing as a blowout- 
proof tire! But you can be safe. . . by replac- 
ing theconventional tubes in your tires with 
Goodyear LifeGuards. They take the dan- 
ger out of blowouts, no matter how fast 
you drive. . . no mutter hou > old your tires are. 

LifeGuards are needed in all tires. But 
the older your tires get, the more impor- 
tant LifeGuards become. They enable you 
to get the full life out of your tires... with 
safety all the way. They save your money 
... as well as protect your life! 

Hundreds of thousands of LifeGuards 
in service have proved LifeGuard pro- 
tection. In the hands of private owners 
... in the tests of automobile engineers, 
not one single LifeGuard has ever failed. 


For safety's sake, equip your car today 
with LifeGuard tires. They are today’s 
most important factor in motoring safety 
. . . a safety achievement that climaxes 
Goodyear’s 40 years of contribution to 
motoring convenience, economy and 


comfort. Only Goodyear can offer you this 
priceless protection. 

LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, and is fully protected 
by patents. Goodyear LifeGuards are made for 
passenger cars, trucks, buses and motorcycles. 



CASING FAILS ! 



TUBE BLOWS ! 


HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: The Goodyear Life- 
Guard is a 2-ply reserve tire inside the tube 
. . . both inflated through the same valve. If 
casing and tube fail at high speed, the inner 


tire holds enough air to support the car until 
it can be brought to a smooth, safe stop. A 
LifeGuard-equipped car may be readily iden- 
tified by the yellow and blue valve stems. 
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by Clarence Budin&ton Kelland 


A rollicking new novel . . . the story of a man who learned alout glamour 
from women . . ,hy the au thor of OPERA HAT (Mr. D eeds Goes to Town ) 


I REMEMBER that I was making 
some interesting calculations with 
respect to the transit of Mercury, which 
will occur on November 10th in the year 
1940, and which will be visible in the 
Western and Pacific states. Now, as 
everyone knows, the best hour at which 
to make a telescopic study of Mercury is 
in the late afternoon, when it is near east 


elongation. I was not ready to agree 
with certain of Lowell’s and Schiapa- 
relli’s conclusions, although I was gradu- 
ally being forced to their point of view. 
At the moment 1 had reached the age of 
twenty-six years, three months, four 
days, seven hours, forty-three minutes, 
and approximately sixteen seconds. 
Then carric the interruption which 


marked the commencement of upheaval 
in my life. At the moment it seemed 
more annoying than cataclysmic. 

“Mr. Dillsome,” said Professor 
Rounds,” the young ladies have ar- 
rived.” 

"Indeed,” said I with, possibly, a 
trace of testiness. “What young ladies?” 

“From Mrs. Merton’s Select School 




She had grabbed 
and kissed me be- 
fore 1 could de- 
fend myself 


for Young Ladies,” said the professor, 
“and, as I informed you at luncheon yes- 
terday, you are to escort them through 
the observatory and give them such in- 
formation as they seem to crave — or are 
capable of assimilating.” 

I arose reluctantly and went down. I 
found four young women whose appear- 
ance did not indicate a profound interest 
in astronomy, and an older woman who, 
obviously, was their cicerone or in- 
structor. 

“Young ladies,” said the professor, 
neglecting utterly to mention their 
names — which, of course, we would not 
have remembered, “this is Mr. Dillsome. 
He will show you what is to be seen.” 

T HREE of the young ladies were 
dressed in ordinary garments, but 
the fourth, a very small specimen of her 
sex, bearing about the same relation in 
size to a full-grown woman that the moon 
does to the earth, was clad in an abbre- 
viated dress printed with an intricate 
pattern of dazzling colors. 

“Follow me,” said 1 with some impa- 
tience. 

“Are you an astronomer?” asked this 
young person. 

“ I am one of Professor Rounds's as- 
sistants,” said I. 

“Can you tell fortunes as well as he 
can?” she asked. 

“I beg your pardon?” I asked. 
“Fortunes. You know. A dark man 
is coming into your life and you are go- 
ing to take a journey across water, and 
all that. What I’m getting at is, can you 
toss a horoscope? ” 

“I am,” said I with proper dignity, 
“an astronomer, not an astrologer. And 
the correct word is ‘cast’ not ‘toss.’” 

“Miss Pringle!” exclaimed the cice- 
rone chidingly. 

“The only reason I came,” she said, 
“was to get my fortune told. You don’t 
mean to say you can’t do it?” 

“ Lay off him, Dime,” said one of the 
other young ladies. 

“ 1 thought astronomers had whiskers,” 
said Miss Pringle. She stared at me in 
a manner that embarrassed me pro- 
foundly. “The whole thing is a bust.” 

“Shut your little trap,” said another 
young woman, “and let’s get it over.” 
“They’re soulful,” said Miss Pringle. 
“What are?” asked the other, whose 
name, 1 subsequently learned, was Miss 
Higginbotham. 

“His eyes,” said Miss Pringle. 
“Probably,” said Miss Higginbotham, 
“from studying infinite space. You do 


that most of the time, don’t you?” 

"This,” said 1, “is a reflecting tele- 
scope. It has a 100-inch reflector, which 
weighs four and a half tons.” 

“The very idea!” exclaimed Miss 
Pringle. “You don’t have to lift it, do 
you? ” 

“It is stationary,” said I severely. 

“Then,” she asked, “what do you care 
how much it weighs?” 

That, it seemed to me, was a curious 
thing to say. 1 ignored it. “Before you 
came,” said I, “I was engaged in ob- 
serving the planet Mercury. You will 
observe — ” 

“You have a large assortment of 
planets, haven’t you?” 

“Uncountable,” said 1. 

“Then,” she said, “let’s play with an 
interesting one — like Venus. We’d rather 
have Venus, wouldn’t we, girls?” 

I F YOU don’t dry up,” said Miss 
Higginbotham, “I’ll cuff you down. 
Let the lad strut his stuff. Go ahead, 
Mr. Dillseed, and fear nothing.” 

“The name,” said I patiently, “is 
Dillsome.” 

“And what else?” asked Miss Pringle. 
“Bertram Erasmus Dillsome,” said I. 
She repeated it after me, and then, 
thoughtfully, “Mrs. Bertram Erasmus 
Dillsome. It wouldn’t be my poisonous 
luck that you are married, would it?” 


“ I am not married,” said I 

"How perfectly ducky of you,” she 
said. “Now go on and amaze us.” 

“In order to conceive the distances 
with which astronomy must deal,” said 
I, “you must be aware of the fact that 
light travels at a speed of 186,300 miles 
per second — ” 

“It could,” said Miss Pringle, “make 
the Yale track team.” 

“Now,” said I, “if we imagine our- 
selves at a spot so far away that it would 
require light a million years to 'travel 
to it — ” 

“ It’s probably a local haircut,” said 
Miss Pringle in a whisper. “You really 
could do a lot with him.” 

“We would,” said 1, “in that location, 
find ourselves in almost utter dark- 
ness — ” 

“I’d like that,” said Miss Pringle. 
"What could we sit on?” 

“Young woman,” said 1, “if you came 
here to inspect this telescope, I shall 
complete the irksome task of showing it 
to you. If you came for the purpose of 
making remarks which have no bearing 
upon the subject, and which derive 
doubtless from a juvenile brain of very 
secondary order — ” 

“Oh, do go on! ” she cried. “ It’s slick. 
Did you notice how his nose wrinkles? 
I’ll bet he has a beautiful, manly body. 
How much do you weigh, Mr. Dillsome?” 


“One hundred and seventy-three 
pounds,” said I. 

“How truly stunning!” said Miss 
Pringle. 

“Mr. Dillsome,” interposed Miss Hig- 
ginbotham, “she’s not really fresh; .she’s 
just a little dumb.” 

“The orbit of Mercury,” said I, “has 
been discovered to be altering its posi- 
tion. Its perihelion moves forward about 
forty-three seconds each hundred years 
farther than it ought to move. This 
deviation was discovered in 1845 by 
Leverrier — ” 

H E’S just simply divinely serious,” 1 
heard Miss Pringle say to Miss 
Higginbotham. Then to me, “You’re 
positively grossly enthralling about peri- 
helions. I ’ll bet a stack of blues that any- 
body who knows about perihelions could 
tell fortunes like nobody’s business. 
How’s for just a little, teenty fortune?” 
She held out her small palm. 

“Palmistry,” said I, “if I understand 
that method of gullery, is in no way as- 
sociated with astrology. In palmistry 
one is supposed to reach conclusions by 
the position and depth of lines of the 
palm; in astrology — ” 

“Don’t be stuffy,” she said. 
“Madam,” I said, directing my re- 
marks to the cicerone, “my time is not 
without value. I have been interrupted 
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life. ” Women want 
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" What demanded 
Blimp, "is so funny 
about two fleshy peo- 
ple bein’ in love?” 
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in my observation of the planet Mercury. 
If I can impart information I shall be 
glad to do so. This, if I may point it out, 
is an astronomical observatory, not a 
booth at a county fair.” 

“That,” said Miss Pringle in a pitiful 
voice, “practically quells me. Do you 
ever come to New York?” 

“Never.” 

“Because I graduate in two weeks, 
and that is where I live, and a good many 
boys, the first time they meet me, want 
to know what is my telephone number — 
and if you came to New York and didn’t 
know my telephone number it would be 
absolutely useless, because it is a private 
number and Information won’t give it to 
you, on account of so many people would 
call up to sell life insurance, or would we 
contribute to the foulest charities.” 

“The last man she gave her telephone 
number to,” said Miss Higginbotham, 
“was selling ice cream in a white suit by 
the side of the road.” 

“That,” responded Miss Pringle in an 
injured tone, “was purely business, as 
you know very well. We all said he did 
not look like an ice-cream man, but like 
somebody that cashed checks in a bank 
for you. And I thought Papa would like 
it if I called to his attention a nice-look- 
ing check casher, because the ones he 
has are old grumps.” 

T HE mirrors,” said I, "of early re- 
flecting telescopes were made of 
speculum metal. The mechanical parts 
of the great telescopes of Herschel and 
others were crude, and could not be 
made to follow celestial bodies faithfully 
in their westward motion.” 

“My goodness!” exclaimed Miss 
Pringle, as if suddenly reminded of some- 
thing, and she forthwith extracted a 
small hand-mirror from a bag she car- 
ried and proceeded to study her face 
in it. 

“How’s your perihelion?” asked Miss 
Higginbotham ironically. 

“ It needs,” said Miss Pringle, “a spot 
of touching up.” So she painted her lips 
with some pigment and scrubbed powder 
on her minute nose. 

“Fifty years ago,” I continued, “glass 
replaced speculum metal.” 

“How sad for the speculum-metal 
people,” said Miss Pringle. “They 
couldn’t make any more dough, could 
they? Papa says the most entertaining 
things about obsolescent industries — ” 
“Thank you,” said Miss Higgin- 
botham. “This has been most instruc- 
tive. We will just have time to get back 
for dinner.” 

“But I have explained nothing,” said 
I. “I have shown you nothing.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” said Miss Prin- 
gle. “ Don’t go and be modest. I think 
you should wear it a little long — not 
quite like it is — but kind of intermediate, 
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so it will curl right above your ears.” 

Miss Higginbotham tugged at her 
arm. 

“Oh, must we go?” asked Miss 
Pringle. “ Well, what are your visit- 
ing hours? I mean between two and 
five, like in hospitals, or what, be- 
cause 1 can ride over quite often and 
hear more about speculum glasses 
and perihelions. And my telephone 
number — Have you anything to write 
it down? — is Decatur — ” 

“Your telephone number,” said I, 
“is not remotely interesting to me.” 

“Decatur 9-4576,” she went on, as 
if I had not interrupted. And then 
she suddenly grabbed the lapels of 
my coat, pulled me to her, and gave 
me a resounding kiss on the cheek. 
With an “I’ll be seeing you,” she was 
off before I could recover my equi- 
librium. 

As they filed out I heard her say to 
Miss Higginbotham, “ I think it was 
the back of his neck turned the trick. 
You so seldom see a lad with a nice 
nape.” 

“Some time, Dime,” said Miss 
Higginbotham, “you’ll stick your 
neck out.” 

“It’s out like a giraffe,” she said. 
“And you wouldn’t think he was my 
type! But you never can tell. All of 
a sudden — just like that!” 

“Simply goofy,” said Miss Hig- 
ginbotham.” 

Then they were gone, for which I 
was profoundly thankful. 

N OW, I do not wish anyone to draw 
the conclusion that I am a woman- 
hater. I am not, decidedly. I enjoy 
the society of ladies. I find them 
charming and sometimes sympa- 
thetic. I am at ease in their society. 
The only thing I find objectionable in 
them is youth. When they reach a 
reasonable age, say sixty, I like them 
exceedingly. Therefore, any reports 
that may have been disseminated 
that I dislike women are wholly 
erroneous. 

That is one reason why there is lit- 
tle sympathy between myself and my 
aunt. Although she is a woman of 
mature years she appears to be youth- 
ful. On the rare occasions when I see 
her I am invariably astonished to 
note her appearance, which would 
lead one to believe that she is not less 
than twenty years younger than her 
actual age. 

Her name is Dimity Sprig, In- 
corporated. At least, that is how it 
appears upon the letterheads which 
she uses when she writes me on birth- 
days and at Christmas. She added 
the “Incorporated” some years ago, 
for that is not a portion of her actual 
name. She is a spinster and doubtless 



had some vague notion that incorpo- 
ration was a substitute for wedlock. 

I see her very rarely, and then as 
briefly as possible, because she does 
not approve of astronomy as a pro- 
fession. She continually tells me that 
it has no future; that it produces 
nothing salable; and who the devil 
cares what capers the stars cut up? 
Her interest is in two matters — the 
making of money and the retention 
of a youthful appearance, 

“Not that I am vain,” she said, 
“but it’s a rattling good advertise- 
ment.” 

S HORTLY after Mrs. Merton’s 
young ladies left I found myself 
restless and hungry, so 1 put on my hat 
and strolled down to the village for my 
dinner. As is my custom, I stopped in 
at the barbershop to exchange a few 
words with Blimp and to see if he was 
ready to dine. Blimp is not the bar- 
ber — by that I mean he is not the 
proprietor of the shop, but a hired 
artisan. Nevertheless, he is a person 
of rare discernment and of a quite in- 
credible knowledge of the world. If 1 
may be said to have an intimate that 
individual is Blimp Moggs. He calls 
me “Doc,” for what reason I do not 
know. He is exceedingly rotund, 
with very pink cheeks. 

He looked up from a lathered chin 
as I entered and smiled warmly. 
“Evenin’, Doc,” he said cordially. 
“How’s things up in the sky?” 
“Perfectly normal,” said I. 
“Business goin’ on as usual, eh? 
Now, take the WPA on Mars — 
buildin’ any new canals?” 

“No signs of Martian activity,” 
said I, for I am accustomed to his 
humorous point of view. 

“Set a few,” he invited, “and we’ll 
go grab a crowd of steaks.” 

He busied himself upon the cus- 
tomer’s visage and I sat and idly 
turned the pages of a motion-picture 
magazine which depicted numbers of 
young women in various states of 
nudity. I presume there are indi- 
viduals who are interested in the 
conformation of a perfect stranger’s 
knees, but I am not numbered among 
them. Toward the end of the book 
my eyes chanced upon a full-page 
advertisement upon which appeared a 
photograph of my aunt, Dimity Sprig, 
Incorporated. I did not read it, and 
experienced a slight sensation of dis- 
taste that she should find it expedient 
to utilize her spurious appearance of 
youth for the purpose of attracting 
customers. 

By this time Blimp had satisfied 
his patron, and we walked down the 
street toward the hotel. As we passed 
the telegraph ( Continued on page 130) 
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How do gangsters get out of the "jug”? An experienced crime reporter 
set out to find the answers. In a nation-wide survey he talked with 
cr iminals and parole administrators, with politicians and public officials. 
And here he explains why the wrong men too frequently are freed 


AS a newspaper reporter, Martin 
Mooney helped blow the lid off New 
York City’s rackets and precipitated the 
appointment of Thomas E. Dewey, now 
District Attorney, as special rackets 
prosecutor. 

WITH crime increasing and 
prisons filled to overflowing, 
our country is up against a 
critical decision. It is this: 

Shall we have more and larger prisons 
—or more paroles? 

More prisons mean increased federal, 
state, and local expenditures — more 
taxes. More paroles, on the other hand, 
mean more crime, judging from our ex- 
periences in recent years; and the cost 


of increasing crime is staggering. A po- 
lice commissioner in one of our largest 
Eastern cities recently reported that the 
cost per conviction of every criminal is 
$1,0001* And in this one city during a 
recent three months’ period there were 
committed 1,758 major crimes, includ- 
ing murder, manslaughter, robbery, as- 
sault, and burglary. 

There is little question even among 
police authorities that parole as a theory 
is good. The idea of giving a well- 
behaved convict a reward for good be- 
havior and an opportunity to rehabilitate 
himself is certainly a sound one. The 
real trouble at present seems to be that 
the wrong convicts are getting it. Hardly 


a day goes by that we do not read a 
report of a slaying, robbery, or an assault 
by some paroled convict. Only recently 
came the report of two men who, in 
broad daylight, ran from a bank into the 
main street of a Middle-Western com- 
munity, their guns spitting fire. They 
killed one policeman, wounded a woman 
shopper, and, as they started off, their 
getaway car ran down a thirteen-year- 
old boy on a bicycle. 

Those two men were bank robbers. 
They had been paroled only three months 
before and had been put on their honor 
as parolists to live within the law. 

Paroled men have been involved in 
every major kidnapping case in this 
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country in recent years. With only one 
exception, every federal agent shot down 
and slain by gangster bullets has met 
death at the hands of men turned loose 
from prisons on their “honor” — set free 
on parole. 

'"THE fact is incontrovertible that the 
increase in the number of paroles has 
brought a corresponding increase in 
crime. It is becoming more and more 
apparent that first offenders are, as a 
rule, serving out their sentences, with 
the usual time off for good behavior, 
while the habitual criminals, who know 
the ropes, are the ones who are getting 
the paroles. The result is that from the 


paroled convicts we get our gangsters 
and murderers, who get in and out of 
prison with startling rapidity. Recently 
1 saw an official report showing that in 
the jails of one of our great industrial 
cities were 500 prisoners who had re- 
peated 50 times or more. And I, myself, 
talked with two habitual criminals, both 
on parole, one of whom had served 51 
and the other 68 prison sentences! 

Why is this? How is it that public 
officials dare to turn loose habitual 
criminals to commit more crime? Who 
are the men, paid from the public purse, 
who set these criminals free? Why do 
they do it? 

I first asked myself those questions 


several years ago when, as a newspaper 
reporter, 1 was engaged in a series of 
racket investigations that led to the 
revelation of the extensive operation of 
major rackets in this country. Since 
then I have known literally hundreds of 
paroled ex-convicts. I have talked with 
these men, listened to their stories. 1 
have also talked with dozens of federal, 
state, and local parole officials and with 
members of parole boards. 

Inevitably, I have encountered some 
of the virtues as well as the evils of the 
parole system. I have found three states 
where there has been a sincere effort in 
recent years to establish a sound parole 
system. I have run across parole boards 
that can point definitely to cases where 
paroled ex-convicts have for years been 
earning an honest living. 1 also know 
that it is true that newspapers make 
much of crime news and that the public 
is continually fed sensational headlines 
detailing the crimes of paroled prisoners, 
while stories of paroled men who have 
gone straight have been given little 
prominence. 

O UT, on the other hand, 1 have found 

ever-increasing evidence that parole 
is shot through with corruption; that 
politicians trade paroles for votes, pay off 
their obligations to those who put them 
in office by using their influence on parole 
boards. In many instances parole boards 
themselves are composed of politicians 
who must pass out favors. Paroles are 
“fixed” with as little concern as one 
might go about fixing a parking ticket. 

Moreover, I found that in many in- 
stances the wrong men are set free by 
parole boards through the efforts of well- 
meaning clergymen and welfare organi- 
zations that permit sentimentality to 
run away with their better judgment. 

To support my conclusion that the 
wrong men get parole, I might well cite 
such notorious cases as those of John 
Dillinger, Clyde Barrows, Clyde Stevens, 
and other paroled convicts who have 
slain federal agents during the past 
decade and who have mowed down 
policemen in every large community in 
the United States. 

It would make a long list, a list to 
shame the parole authorities. 

But I would rather tell you from my 
own experience of a man I shall call 
“Slim,” a criminal twice paroled who, 
at the time I met him, was on the pay 
roll of a county clerk’s office in an Eastern 
state at $2,200 a year. He was employed 
ostensibly as an official file clerk, but 
actually as a strong-arm thug, whose job 
it was to “smooth down” citizens who 
might complain about “political pull.” 

Some day you may run into Slim or 
his counterpart if you, as a citizen, should 
attempt to stir up a fuss about the ac- 
tions of some public official. It may be 
a thin-mouthed, hard-eyed individual, 
like Slim, who will come around to your 
place of business or your home to “talk” 
things over and (Continued on page 114 ) 
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■ ■ ■ ARY liked her at once, with a 
-M. W JL touch of envy. She was fresh 
and lovely and young, and 
there was that something else. Mary 
didn’t speak to strangers, but here — 
here under a copper halo and with eyes 
like molten blue poker chips — was the 
thing constantly in her mind. The flair, 
the physical flair. 

They got into the shoe-box automatic 
lift. Mary pressed the button under the 
card which announced reticently, “4, 
Chadbourne, Photographers.” 

The girl smiled and said, “That’s 
where I’m going, too. And I’m scared.” 

“New?” Mary asked. 

“Out of the convent,” she said. “The 
name is Jane Carson.” 

“With the dew still on,” Mary mur- 
mured, and stepped out of the elevator. 
“ Have you ever modeled? Do you know 
anyone here?” 

“Not an amoeba. Do you?” 

“ I’m an old grad. Going to register? ” 

“ If that’s what you call it, yes.” 

The girl at the desk was occupied with 
two elderly female parties who were 
examining recent studio “portraits” and 
were obviously skeptical of the camera’s 
integrity. 

“ Do you mind? ” Mary said, straight- 
ening Jane’s hat. 

“They don’t care about that, do they?” 

“They do care about that.” 

“ I thought it was just the dewy eye 
and the long, clean limbs. I’ve got the 
jitters.” 

“You’ve got the face. And flatten 
that collar.” 

“Weren’t you nervous the first time?” 

“ I didn’t have the face.” 

But Mary had. It wasn’t a bud; it 
wasn’t a flower. Still, from the beauti- 
fully rounded, high forehead to the small, 
firm chin it had character and that un- 
spectacular loveliness of warm, olive- 
brown skin, intelligent gray eyes, and a 
largish, sympathetic mouth. And this 


Latham made her famous — her fig- 
ure, her flair, her shattering smile 
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I was supported by a body which had 
^"tailored grace that imposed a great 
tain upon the necks of passers-by. 


'T'HE elderly parties departed, and the 
girl at the desk said, “Register?” 

“I’m Mary Kent,” Mary said, and, to 
her surprise, “This is my friend, Jane 
Carson. She wants to register. I should 
think Mr. Chadboume would be inter- 
ested.” 

“Got any shots?” the girl asked 
wearily. 

“Jane’s just starting,” Mary said. 
“Out of the convent.” 

“We’ll take a couple,” the girl at the 
desk said. “Regular fifty per cent off. 
That is, if they think so.” 

Then she really looked at Jane. And 
saw the peach-bloom face, the summer- 
dusk eyes, and the long, tapering legs. 
She said appraisingly, “I think they’ll 
think so. You’re nearly too beautiful, 
honey.” 

“Or a reasonable facsimile,” Jane said, 
and giggled. 

“I’ll get Mr. Chadboume.” The girl 
got up and disappeared down the dark 
alley past the developing rooms. 

Mr. Chadboume came out, a little, 


gentle-faced man with tired pouches 
under his eyes. He remembered Mary. 
“ How is it in Hoilywood? I saw one of 
your films. You were good.” 

“ I like it,” Mary said firmly. “ I’ve 
made three pictures. This is a holiday. 
I dropped in to look over some of my old 
stills. For publicity, you know. You 
always made the best.” 

“Paul Latham, you mean,” Mr. Chad- 
bourne said, looking at her intently. 

Mary said abruptly, “And this is Jane 
Carson. Absolutely fresh.” 

“Anyone who’s a friend of yours,” Mr. 
Chadboume mumiured politely. 

Mary hesitated, then said with a firm- 
ness that astonished her, “The best. 
And, for you, she’s a find.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Chadboume tol- 
erantly. And, with sudden interest, “A 
different type. We’ll take some shots.” 

'T'HEY mounted a winding staircase 
A with an iron rail and entered the stu- 
dio. It was two stories- high. Crisscross- 
ing the ceiling and bolted to it was a tangle 
of metal tracks, suspending square tin 
boxes of lights which could be moved to 
any position and adjusted to any angle. 
In the foreground a man bent over a still 
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life of glassware, illuminated by a single 
floodlight. With great care, he moved a 
goblet, touching its base with his finger- 
nail so as not to cloud the glass. In the 
gloom beyond rose an amorphous mass 
of props, among which you could make 
out a palm, a Greek column, several 
large square blocks arranged in steps, 
and a portable chromium bar. 

“Latham, Latham,” Mr. Chadboume 
called, and Mary caught her breath. 

“ Is he — ? I thought he was — ” 

“ I don’t take very many pictures my- 
self any more,” Mr. Chadbourne an- 
nounced. “Yes, Mr. Latham came back 
to us a month ago. He’ll be glad to see 
you.” 

X/TARY turned and walked quickly 
over to the man who was arranging 
glassware. “Hello, Frank. That’s a swell 
composition.” And her warm voice 
sounded as though nothing had ever 
been so interesting. 

“Why, Miss Kent! Shake! Coming 
back to us? ” 

“You’re no flatterer. Haven’t you 
seen my films?” 

“Gee, yes. They’re tops. What I 
meant was . . .” 

“Mary Kent,” Mr. Chadbourne said 
confidentially to Jane, “was the best 
model we ever had.” 

“I’ll be good, too,” said Jane, taking 
off her hat and calling attention to a 
mass of blinding new-penny hair. 

“You’d better,” said Mr. Chadbourne 
with amiable succinctness. “Mr. Latham 
will be up in a second.” 

As he went down the stairs a tall 
young man came up. He had little 
crinkles around his dark eyes as though 
they were constantly amused, but his 
mouth was firm and serious. He walked 
with quick, determined steps, as if the 
purpose in walking was to get there. He 
went over to where Frank and Mary 
were chatting. 

“Hello, Mary,” he said quietly. 

She gave her head a stiff inclination. 
“Mr. Latham.” 

“I’ve seen your pictures. You’re fine. 
I don’t like the emotional scenes. You 
hold in.” 

“They’re subtle,” she murmured, 
turning away. 

He nodded his head slowly. It was a 
quizzical gesture, not one of agreement. 
His deep brown eyes rested steadily on 
the back of her hat. 

“Mr. Chadboume,” Mary said to him 
over her shoulder, “thought you might 
use a couple of plates on Miss Carson. 
She’d like to register.” 

He looked at Jane. “I’ll use a dozen,” 
he said. 

For an hour he worked swiftly and 
silently, with those special gifts for dra- 
matic lighting, for subtlety of pose, for 
evoking the personality of the sitter 
which made him the most wanted pho- 
tographer in the city. He could have set 
up his own studio and grabbed the best 
accounts going. He refused to. He 



wasn’t a businessman, he said. He was 
an artist, others said. It was true. He 
had been a painter, a fine painter. Two 
of his canvases hung in the Luxembourg, 
one in the Metropolitan, several in 
smaller museums. But he painted now 
only for his own amusement. He had 
fallen in love with the camera. 

“The camera,” he said, “can make 
the picture which exists in the artist’s 
brain. It is precise and truthful if the 
photographer’s conception is honest— 
and his subject, too.” That was impor- 
tant to Paul Latham. He emphasized 
the need for co-operative integrity be- 
tween the artist and the model. “There 
have been no great portraits without it,” 
he said, and summoned dozens of ex- 
amples toprove his point. 

He finished, and said to 
Jane, “There. I think we 
have something. Come 
around tomorrow and 
we’ll look them over. I 
guess I can put you 
to work posing for Spin- 
drift hosiery. Stockings 
all right?” 

Mary put in crisply, 

“Stockings all right. But 
no posing for underwear 
or medical advertise- 
ments.” 

“Thanks a ton,” Jane 
said to Paul. “Toodle-oo. And, Miss 
Kent, I can’t possibly — ” 

“We’ll go down together,” Mary said. 

Paul turned to her. “ It would be fine 
if you’d drop in again.” And he was un- 
smiling. 

Mary stared. “I’m catching a plane 
back tomorrow. Hollywood, you know.” 

“Then, maybe this evening.” 

“Good-by,” Mary said. 

TTELOW, on Fifth Avenue, Jane turned 
round, wondering eyes to Mary. 
“You were so swell. But you don’t know 
me. I may be awful. Why did you do it?” 

Mary said, “I’m not sure.” 

"Do you think I’ll make good?” 

“My dear,” she said slowly, “you’re 
made for good. Do you know who that 
was? That was Paul Latham, Holly- 
wood’s unofficial hawkshaw. I saw how 
he looked at you. I know the signs.” 

Jane’s lovely mouth made a perfectly 
round “O,” while a ripple on her fore- 
head struggled with the situation. “And 
get to be a star like you? ” 

“Don’t be silly,” Mary said sharply. 
“I’m only a featured player. And you 
can’t name a single film I’ve been in.” 

“ I can ! There was Passing Ships and 
No Man of Ours. You were wonderful.” 

“Bless you,” said Mary, her heart 
tumbling pleasantly. “We shall lunch 
together.” 

Afterward, immense friends already, 
they walked up Fifth Avenue together, 
getting great amusement from the new 
things and the odd things they saw and 
relishing the thrilling, cockle-warming 
unfolding of confidences. 


That was, until Jane said, “ Isn’t Mr. 
Latham fascinating? Is he an old 
friend?” 

Then the spring seemed to go out of 
Mary’s step and she faced up the avenue 
with set lips. “ I’ll tell you,” she said. 
“Latham was the fly in my ointment, 
the tangle in the skein, die monkey 
wrench in the machinery, the run in the 
stocking- -he was my particular bad 
news. He tried to keep me from Holly- 
wood. Not just straight, by talking me 
out of it. He tried to queer my chances 
with the scouts, and succeeded — nearly. 
He was low. He was ruthless.” 

"He looks nice,” Jane said a little 
stubbornly. 

“And he can do more for a girl than 


people come to him. He’s famous as a 
picker. Every one of his girls has gone 
over. I would have if he’d pushed me 
1 have, without his pushing me.” 

Mary stopped short, stared over the 
heads of the crowd, over the tops of 
busses, her eyes seeming to fasten on a 


li was a wildly gay 
party, and when Latham 
found Jane she was 
having a difficult time 




any other man in the city. The picture 
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grail, her lips firm, her chin quivering a 
little. “I got to Hollywood by myself. 
I’m climbing there, I’ll — ” 

To Jane, she was breath-taking: the 
carriage of her handsome head, the slant 
of her chin, the determination. Charac- 
ter. That was it. Not unfeminine, but 
character. - Jane looked at herself in a 
shop window and saw the soft, rounded 
lips, the wide, welling eyes, the glorious 
swirls of hair. How inferior to Mary, 
how unsubstantial, how gossamer. And 
how very pretty. 

She pulled herself back to Mary. 
“Have you got your plane ticket?” she 
asked. It still didn’t seem possible to 
her that people flew out there. 

“I’ll twist Hollywood’s tail,” Mary 


said soberly, “until it screams. Come 
on up, darling, and help me pack. Do.” 

They turned east on Fifty-eighth 
Street, crossed Madison Avenue and 
Park Avenue, and on the way to Lex- 
ington Avenue entered a quiet little 
hotel which seemed to Jane in complete 
harmony with Mary’s personality and 
disturbingly out of tune with all her own 
notions of glamour and film actresses. 

Mary flung herself on a sofa in her 
apartment. “I’ll have twenty-six winks,” 
she said, “and then pack, and than we’ll 
dine in some little place. Thank heaven 
for you instead of press agents and key- 
hole peepers and playboys. The plane’s 
at eight-thirty in the morning. Holly- 
wood. Darling, you’ll be out with me in 


no time. I know. You’ll be good.” 

“This is for you,” Jane said, picking 
up an envelope from the floor. 

Mary sat up, fingered it open slowly. 
And all the lovely, warm color left her 
face. She didn’t move, holding the tele- 
gram in front of her eyes in steady hands. 

Jane said, “What is it — love?” 

“Not love,” Mary said. “Hollywood. 
It’s over. They haven’t taken up my 
option.” 

Jane was on her knees with Mary’s 
head on her young breast, Mary crying 
quietly. And J ane thought her own ache 
was the greater, for they couldn’t do this 
sort of thing to Mary Kent. This sort of 
thing couldn’t happen to her friend 
Mary. . . . 



FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION IN 
OIL BY TOM LOVELL 


J ANE went down to see her pictures 
next day, and they were wonderful. 
Paul Latham’s dark eyes glowed and 
Mr. Chadboume did part of a hornpipe. 
“It’s a discovery, Paul,” he said, and 
didn’t seem to care if Jane heard. 

“Miss Carson,” Paul said through his 
serious lips, “I think we can make a 
great many beautiful pictures. But you 
don’t know anything about posing. It 
is an art.” 

Jane wanted to throw her arms around 
his neck. “Call me ‘Jane,’” she said, 
“and don’t forget Hollywood.” 

Paul’s face ( Continued on page 64) 
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Work for the idle-- 


How 22,000 men and women have been taken off 
relief by a vast community program for security 


WIDE 


OUT along the interurban line in 
a tree-shaded section of Salt Lake 
City stands a sturdy brick-and- 
timber building. Deep bins in its base- 
ment hold 5,000 sacks of potatoes, 4,000 
sacks of apples, and 2,000 sacks of onions. 
Men in mackinaws and overalls trudge 
in all day long with additional sacks and 
crates. On the floor above, they leave 
heaping armloads of fiaits and vege- 
tables still moist v.iih rain and dew. 

In a spacious kitchen at the rear of the 
building, kettles of pears and peaches 
and tomatoes boil merrily, as nimble- 
fingered women in white aprons preserve 
this array of products of orchard and 


field. More than 200,000 jars and cans 
havealready been stacked ceiling-high in 
countless rows. Up a flight of wooden 
stairs other women are sewing dresses, 
stuffing quilts, and cutting patterns. 
Above them on the wall hang sprawl- 
ingly lettered mottoes and proverbs and 
slogans. Most of the homemade signs 
stress the importance of co-operation 
and working together. 

Co-operation means a lot to these 
people and to many others like them in 
221 such storehouses throughout the Far 
West. Not so long ago most of the men 
carrying sacks and armloads of vegeta- 
bles and the women canning fruits and 


stitching shirts were dependent upon 
government relief, or possibly on private 
charity. Now they have become self- 
supporting. They are doing useful work. 
The food they preserve and the clothes 
they sew provide not only for themselves, 
but for thousands of other persons en- 
gaged in the various phases of the Se- 
curity Program of the Mormon Church. 

This unique plan of the Mormons is 
based on the belief that every able- 
bodied person can do some useful task if 
only given the chance. Why not make 
that chance available? The church, 
financed by tithes and “fast days,” is 
obtaining farms, building storehouses, 
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unsut 


A few of the Mormon Security projects . . . hoe- 
ing the fields, canning vegetables, making hats 
and dresses, storing vegetables for future needs 


setting up projects, and making other 
arrangements for the providing of the 
necessities of life for thousands of men 
and women. The work is done by the 
people taken off federal relief rolls or 
private charity lists. Each Mormon is 
put at the job for which he is best fitted. 
The idle lumberjack fells trees or chops 
wood. The destitute farmer plows a 
loamy field. The products of all these 
tasks are pooled together in the store' 
houses. From there they are distributed 
to the people engaged in the program. 

The supplies are given out on a co- 
operative basis, his need rather than his 
skill or ability determining what each 


individual receives. Yet the Church Se- 
curity Plan differs from other co-opera- 
tives in one fundamental respect. It is a 
means to an end, whereas co-operatives 
of the Swedish type, for example, are 
ends in themselves. The Mormons’ pro- 
gram is pointed toward the time when 
its co-operatives will cease to be co- 
operatives — when the surplus goods 
from the Security farms will enable the 
men tilling them to pay back their debt 


to the church and own the tracts out- 
right. The ordinary co-operative does 
not aim toward this objective. Its chief 
purpose is to produce or distribute 
certain products co-operatively. 

Although the Security Plan seeks to 
make its participants independent farm- 
ers and workers, it has a very definite 
principle in common with other co- 
operatives. It is for security and not for 
profit. No one ( Continued on page 140 ) 
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FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION IN OIL 
BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 



His hands closed fiercely 
about her. . . . “How 
did you get here?” 


Timken a man is engaged to a girl it 
gives kim certain rights. That always 
bothers the suitor who hasn t given up 


T HE clock on the Information Booth 
in the railroad station said eleven- 
thirty as Jane Lombard passed it 
and followed her porter down the 
long cement runway toward the 
train. A group of undergraduates 
returning to college stopped talking long 
enough to watch her go by, and Jane 
elevated her chin slightly and tried to 
look like the art teacher at Robin Hill 
School, which she was, instead of a 
sophomore on her way back to Stuart 
University, which she resembled. She 
was two years out of college, but not her 
most severely pedantic expression could 
make her look more than eighteen years 
old; visitors to Robin Hill invariably 
assumed that she was one of the pupils. 


Jane was too happy to feel 
the instant dislike which 
snapped between them 


There were still more students smok- 
ing on the platform; young heads jerked, 
young eyes appraised her pleasurably, 
and a low and appreciative whistle 
sounded behind her. Jane glared, and, 
glaring, bumped squarely into a hatless, 
broad-shouldered young man and would 
have fallen had he not caught her elbows 
with strong hands and righted her. Her 
pocketbook slipped from beneath her 
arm to the floor and objects scattered — 
lipstick and compact, cigarettes and 
lighter, a memorandum pad and address 
book, fountain pen, a package of mints, 
and three letters from Wendell Sloane. 

Gallants sprang from all sides to pick 
them up, and three young men, scram- 
bling fiercely, seized the three letters. 

“Going back to school, Jane?” one 
inquired, looking up from a deliberate 
perusal of the envelope addressed in 
Wendell’s so legible handwriting. 

“How’s everything on Nineteenth 
Street? ” queried the second. 

The retriever of the third letter parted 


his lips to speak, but the broad-shoul- 
dered young man looked at him, once, 
and he closed them and handed the 
letter silently to Jane. 

Jane had believed that the misty, far- 
off look in her blue eyes had been a glare, 
but there was no doubting that the 
broad-shouldered young man was glar- 
ing. His eyes swept the undergraduate 
group slowly, and it seemed to Jane that 
muscles swelled in his arms beneath the 
sleeves of his tweed jacket; his big hands 
were clenched. There was silence. 

“ I’m sorry,” he addressed Jane, then, 
in a low voice. “ I’m a clumsy oaf.” 

He looked so grave, so serious about 
it that she smiled, and that old-fashioned 
decoration to beauty, a deep dimple, 
appeared at the left comer of her mouth. 
“ It was my fault,” she said. “I wasn’t 
looking where I was going.” 

“I never look,” declared the young 
man, and the undergraduate body stood 
rooted as Jane’s laugh, a contralto 
chuckle unexpected in one so small and 
fair, sounded in the stillness. 

CHE was still smiling as she entered 
^ the dimly lighted sleeping car, but 
after the porter had gone and she was 
sitting with her feet curled up on her 
berth, she looked at Wendell’s letters and 
frowned. For the hundredth time since 
she had received the last letter she told 
herself that she was disappointed, not 
annoyed — but, if glaring had been in- 
compatible with her features, annoyance 
was not, and in the pale light of the 
green-curtained berth Jane Lombard 
looked exceedingly annoyed. 

She reread the last letter. So Mrs. 
Kingsley wanted him to motor to Robin 
Hill.with her and Bobby, did she? Mrs. 
Kingsley thought a tutor’s tasks most 
elastic, reflected Jane. Going to Europe 
with Bobby and his mother had been 
one thing; she had paid Wendell well for 
it and, despite twinges of what in a less 
intelligent young woman might have 
been jealousy, Jane had no quarrel with 
that. 

But Wendell had been back in the 
United States for two weeks and she had 
not yet seen him. Naturally, he had 
visited his family; that was all right, too. 
But she had so looked forward to this 
trip to Robin Hill together, the long 
hours of talk while the train wheels 
rumbled and the Vermont landscape slid 
by the windows. After all, they were 
engaged to be married, even if they had 
not announced it. Now she would meet 
him for the first time since June before 
everyone. “How do you do, Wendell? 
Have you had a nice summer?” The art 
teacher and the English instructor, meet- 
ing again after vacation. 

Jane suspected that there had been 
more escorting of Mrs. Kingsley than 
Wendell had told her. From Biarritz, 
in July, he had written: “I seem to be a 
hybrid tutor and gigolo, but it is all 
rather amusing, a stratum of life which 
I had not seen before.” “Stratum, 
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indeed!” Jane had thought to herself. 
Werdell liked to dance and sip chant' 
pagne as well as any other normal young 
man of twenty 'Seven; he needn’t call it 
a stratum. Elaine Kingsley must be 
thirty-five, at least — Bobby was four- 
teen — but, if you cared for hef type, she 
was still an attractive woman, extraor- 
dinarily chic and vivacious. 

The green curtains swayed toward her 
as someone lumbered down the aisle; 
voices rose, and laughter. “Mustn’t 
wake Jane,” a voice warned loudly, and 
another voice added, “Wish she’d come 
out and have a drink with us!” 

“You mugs pipe down!” the serious 
voice of the broad-shouldered young 
man spoke. 

“Say, who do you think you are — the 
manager?” another, belligerent, voice 
demanded. 

The broad-shouldered young man’s 
voice softened. “I think I could man- 
age,” it said sweetly, and there followed 
silence. 

Jane’s eyes danced. A champion, a 
knight-in-armor, that was what he was! 
She tried to imagine Wendell Sloane 
defending the sleep of a strange young 
woman from a group of slightly intox- 
icated students, and could not. 


Y\ 7HEN she awoke in the morning 
vv the students were gone and the 
train was quiet, but on her way back 
from the diner she encountered the 
broad-shouldered young man solemnly 
taking breathing exercises on the plat- 
form between two cars. 

“Good morning,” she said pleasantly, 
and found herself curious about him. 

She smiled at him again when he re- 
turned to their car. “Thank you for 
keeping those boys quiet last night.” 

“Those cookies!” said the young man 
contemptuously. “ I was itching to 
knock some of their heads together.” 

She laughed. “Do you live in Ver- 
mont?” 


He shook his head. “No. I’ve got a 
job as physical instructor at one of these 
private schools.” He paused, to register 
his disapproval of private schools, and 
added darkly, “Maybe I made a mis- 
take.” 

“What school?” asked Jane, and 
when he said, “Robin Hill,” she found, 
to her amazement, that she would have 
been disappointed at any other answer. 
“I’m the art teacher there,” she told 
him. 

“No kidding?” His brown eyes 
lighted. “Say — may I sit beside you?” 
He moved across the aisle, and she noted 
how very light on his feet he was. “My 
name’s Dunn — Harry Dunn. What is 
this school like? I talked with the Car- 
michaels in New York and they seem on 
the level, but — well, I guess I’m prej- 
udiced against private schools.” 

“The Carmichaels are darlings,” Jane 
said warmly. “And most of the faculty 
are nice.” She thought of Wendell, 
whom she had forgotten for almost ten 


minutes. Harry Dunn’s voice went on, 
like a series of explosions, beside her, 
and she remembered Wendell’s beautiful 
accent, the shading and subtlety of his 
choice of words. 

The school station wagon was waiting 
beside the platform, with Dr. Carmichael 
himself at the wheel. 

“Hello there, Janie! Hello, Dunn — 
you two made friends? Good!” 

Harry Dunn was doing breathing 
exercises again.. “Say, this air is some - 
thing!” he approved. 

Jane’s blue eyes glinted humorously 
toward Dr. Carmichael; when Harry 
Dunn turned to help the baggagemaster 
with the trunks, she whispered, “He’s 
priceless, Dr. Mike! Wherever did you 
find him?” 

The head of Robin Hill chuckled. 
“I rather think he’s what we need — 
counterirritant to a faint odor of effete- 
ness I thought I smelled, last year, 
around the English Department.” 

“Urn,” said Jane. 

They stopped in the village at the 
general store and post office, and Jane 
jumped out to say hello to Old Mr. Hig- 
gins, the postmaster and storekeeper. 
His eyes twinkled at her, as he took her 
hand, and he cocked his head like an 
ancient bird. “Well — feel’s good’s you 
look? ” he inquired perkily. 

Her face was sober, as they started 
the long climb to Robin Hill. “Mr. 
Higgins looks such a lot older, so sort of 
frail, since last year,” she said to Dr. 
Carmichael. 

“He’s in his eighties,” the headmaster 
answered. 

“He’s got a fine head, that old duck,” 
Harry Dunn interposed. “ Looks like 
Emerson, don’t you think?” 

“Very much,” agreed Dr. Carmichael, 
and Jane looked at the new physical 
instructor curiously. 

'"THE road wound, mounting steeply, 
A and reds and yellows and tawny 
copper colors crowded excitingly about 
them, with the high sky intensely blue 
and clear. 

“Don’t you ever breathe?” Harry 
Dunn demanded abruptly of Jane. 
“Consciously, I mean?” He was very 
conscious of his own breathing, and his 
eyes sparkled with enjoyment in it. 
“Take a great lungfuli” 

Jane did, and blinked rapidly and 
shook, her head. “It makes me dizzy.” 

“That’s bad,” said Harry Dunn. 
“Try it again — hold it.” 

She laughed. “ I don’t believe I care 
for that sort of thing,” she murmured, 
and they turned in at the school drive- 
way, with the sprawling buildings, the 
house and remodeled bams, the new 
boys’ donnitory gleaming white in the 
bright sunshine, and Priscilla Car- 
michael coming out to greet them. 

Jane had her last year’s room, in the 
girls’ wing of the main house; she un- 
packed and put her things about, trying 
not to think of Wendell, because 


suddenly, now that she was here, 
waiting seemed intolerable. Nearly four 
months . . . and, for the first time in 
weeks, she cried herself to sleep that 
night. The next morning she awoke, 
ashamed of herself and filled with the 
energy which the high air of Robin Hill 
always gave her. There would be a lot 
to do, and she dressed rapidly, in dun- 
garees and a bright sweater, wool socks, 
and sturdy moccasins, and hurried down 
to the living-room. 

“Now you look like yourself, Janie,” 
Mrs. Carmichael said, and Harry Dunn, 
in sweatshirt and corduroys, agreed 
solemnly, “She looks good.” 

/^ARS roared up the hill and screeched 
^ down again; the station wagon 
brought the first load of students from 
the morning train. Color blazed in 
Jane’s cheeks and laughter hung on her 
lips. “Oh, Miss Lombard, did you have 
a nice summer?” “Look, Miss Lombard, 
I got a permanent!” “Miss Lombard, 
what you think — I have a baby brother!” 
The Carmichaels greeted parents, con- 
ducted tour after tour of the school 
buildings. “Janie, can you find Made- 
moiselle?” “Janie, will you see where 
Betsy Davenport has gone?” “Janie, 
could you and Mr. Dunn dash down to 
the village and get the order from the 
butcher? His car’s out of order — !” 

Jane drove, hatless, her hair bright 
like the maple leaves, her eyes blue and 
clear as the sky. “ It’s a madhouse, the 
first day!” she said, and drew a deep, 
full breath and then laughed at Harry 
Dunn’s approving expression. “1 can 
take it or leave it alone!” she told him 
gaily. 

A large car driven by a chauffeur in 
uniform swung about a curve, holding 
the middle of the road, and Harry Dunn 
reached over and helped Jane turn the 
wheel. 

“Why don’t you look where you’re 
going, you big ape?” he roared, and Jane 
caught a glimpse of Bobby Kingsley 
beside the driver and Mrs. Kingsley and 
Wendell in the rear. The car swept on 
up the hill without pausing, and Harry 
said, “Why, you’re trembling! The big 
gorilla — for a plugged nickel I'd go back 
and beat him up!” 

“Don’t be so — fierce,” said Jane 
faintly. She was not trembling because 
she had been frightened. 

“Better let me drive,” he suggested. 
“ If that dressed-up monkey is still there 
when we get back — ” 

“I’ll drive,” Jane said, smiling in spite 
of herself. “ We must hurry, and I know 
the road.” 

It had never seemed so long before, 
the three downhill miles to the village 
and the three miles of climbing back. 
The big car was still outside the school 
when they returned, and while Harry 
carried the packages into the kitchen 
Jane went, almost reluctantly, into the 
living-room. 

“You know (Continued on page l.i6) 



A swift-moving parade of contemporary history, set down 
in never-before-told stories from behind the political scene 


OWN 


BEGIN 


VV POSTMASTER GENERAL 
* FARLEY takes off his gloves and, 
in an amazingly outspoken series of 
articles, shares with the readers of The 
American Magazine his innermost 
thoughts. Without evasion he bares 
the inside story of the present adminis- 
tration and the striking personalities 
who have risen, fallen, and remained 
with it. 

What really happened at the Chi- 
cago convention? Who really threw 
the nomination to Roosevelt? 

Just what caused the break between 
the President and A1 Smith? 


What did Farley think of the advent 
of the Brain Trust and of its subse- 
quent evolutions? 

Has this administration used WPA, 
PWA, HOLC, and other relief and 
loaning agencies to build patronage? 

What are the outstanding mistakes 
of the administration? Its outstanding 
successes? 

What are the President’s greatest 
assets? His greatest handicaps? 

Would he accept a third term, and, 
if an election were held today, what 
would be his chances? 

Just what truth is there in rumors 


that Farley intends to resign from the 
Cabinet? Does he feel that he is, as 
some columnists have said, the man 
who “takes the raps’’ for the ad- 
ministration? 

These are just a few of the questions 
which are being asked today on every 
side, questions that Jim Farley has 
agreed to answer. And he will answer 
them without pulling his punches. The 
first article in this remarkable series, 
publication of which will mark an 
event in magazine history, will appear 
in the August issue of The American 
Magazine. This article is called: 




• IN THE AUGUST ISSUE 
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MARGARET 

CRAVEN 



The intriguing story 
of Bill. . . who hnew 
how to say a bright 
good-by to any girl 


BILL was sitting on the after- 
deck smoking his pipe when he 
' saw the girl coming through the 
mist and the long twilight. She was 
rowing well, feathering her oars with a 
practiced grace. She brought the dinghy 
close to the side without bumping it, and 
she held it there against the pull of the 
tide. 

Just for an instant Bill thought she 
must be Kay, come at last to end his 
waiting, and such a surge of joy rose 
within him that he jumped to his feet, 
giving his pipe a rude whack against the 
rail. 

But, no — Kay would not pull up so 
gently, or row so well. Kay would drop 
both oars, stand up in the boat to the 
risk of her lovely neck, and cry out in a 
voice breathless with eagerness, “Bill — 
Bill — here I am! Isn’t it wonderful?” 

This girl was not like that at all. Hers 
was no quick, stabbing beauty, but 
something slower and wrapped in re- 
serve as stanch and old as the wall of 
China. She had that marvelous pink- 
and-white complexion one associates 
with babies and English women. She 
wore slacks, topped off by a sweater. 
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Bill wanted to shake her. " You can’t hare what 
you want,” he said shortly. " Not this time, Kay” 


She said, “There’s a storm rising, and 
a strong tide, too. You must take care 
your boat does not drag her anchor.” 

So that’s why she had rowed out? To 
warn him? Bill knew all the vagaries of 
wind and tide from Flattery to Queen 
Charlotte Sound, but he didn’t tell her 
that. He wanted to make her talk. He 
liked that British twang. “A storm?” 
he said. “You mean a chinook?” 

She looked up at him gravely. “Oh, 
no; rather not. A chinook is a warm 
south wind that melts the snows in 
spring. There are no snows, and it isn’t 
spring. I mean a qualicum. It’ll land 
you on the rocks if you’re not careful. 
Quite!” 

“Quite?” Bill said, imitating her ac- 
cent. 

“You’re ragging me.” 

“Oh, no. I like it.” 

“Okay, Yankee.” 

“Ouch! Don’t do that. All Ameri- 
cans don’t talk through the nose.” 

“And all English don’t talk as if they 
had a mouth full of porridge.” 

“Mush,” Bill corrected. 

“Porridge,” she repeated firmly. 

“All right. As long as I’m in Canadian 
waters, porridge it is. So you’re Eng- 
lish?” 

“But rather.” 

“You English. In whatever odd cor- 
ner of the earth we find you, you’re al- 
ways the same. You never change.” 

“Neither do you,” she told him. “We 
can tell a Yankee as far as we can hear 
him, and that’s rather far.” 

“Well, you couldn’t,” said Bill cheer- 
fully, “if George the Third hadn’t been 
such a pinhead.” 

“Or George Washington such a 
beastly traitor.” 

“What-t-t?” 

“Quite!” And she pulled on the oars. 

“Hey, wait a minute. King’s X. 
How do you know there’s a storm com- 
ing?” 

CHE rested on the oars and let the 

dinghy drift. “It’s in the air. Can’t 
you smell it?” 

“That’s no storm. That’s Sandy’s 
cooking. He’s engineer and crew, and as 
a cook he’s fierce. As a matter of fact, I 
intended to row ashore in the morning. 
1 saw the roof of your house through the 
trees. I hoped you’d sell me milk and 
butter and eggs. Will you?” 

“I might,” she said, “and I might 
not.” 

He hung over the rail, watching her 
row back through the gathering dusk. 
He could hear the crunch of the rollers 
as she pulled the dinghy into the boat- 
house. He could hear the bark of a dog. 

Then her voice came back to him over 
the water. “Cheerio!” she called out. 

“Cheerio!” he called back. 

He knocked out his pipe against the 
rail, put it in his pocket, and swung him- 
self down the ladder into the galley. 
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where the reek of Sandy’s cooking was 
still heavy on the air. He walked 
through the narrow passage into the 
engine-room, where Sandy was tinker- 
ing with this gadget and that, his griz- 
zled old face content but greasy. 

“1 heard ya,” Sandy said. “I heard 
what ya said about my cooking. I heard 
ya twisting the tail of Johnny Bull. You 
got it right back that time, young fel- 
low.” 

Bill chuckled. “I’m turning in, Sandy. 
Don’t nurse that engine all night. It 
only has to last two more days.” 

“I’ve nursed this engine so many 
years, blamed if I won't miss it,” Sandy 
said. 

“I’ll take a turn in the night and make 
sure we’re holding,” Bill told him, and 
went on into the cabin. 

He lay in his bunk a long time before 
sleep came, the old boat rolling gently 
with the swell. After a while the wind 
came up. Rain beat against the port- 
holes, and the boat tugged at her cable. 
Bill was up three times that night. How 
■ many nights he’d spent like this in some 
hidden bay of these Canadian islands he 
loved. It was going to be a wrench to 
leave them. * - 

T-JE WOKE to the fragrance of coffee 
and bacon. Sandy was dropping pans 
and burning his fingers in the galley? The 
storm had gone, leaving a cloudless sky. 
Bill could see the beach well now. As 
symmetrical as a half-circle, and sand- 
less. Smoke rose lazily from the cottage, 
wood smoke,; blue-white against the 
deep green of firs. 

As he was pouring the coffee he saw 
the girl come down a path to the beach 
with a bobtailed sheep dog. She wore a 
bathing suit and she ran straight into 
the water, the dog following her. 

“Br-r-r-r!” Sandy said. “These Eng- 
lish! They must have their cold tub. 
Freeze her ears. That’s what she’ll do.” 

He followed Bill on deck, and they 
leaned over the rail and watched. She 
swam vigorously, using a sturdy, old- 
fashioned overhand stroke. Presently 
she emerged, a nice, bright pink, pulled 
off her cap, and shook her hair in the sun. 

After breakfast Sandy went back to 
tinkering with the engine and Bill 
cleaned up the galley. When he had fin- 
ished he took his pipe on deck. He could 
see the girl moving through the trees. 
He could hear the whine of a handsaw. 
Evidently she saved the best of the 
driftwood. He could see the woodpile, 
too — larger than the needs of a summer 
fireplace. She must stay on in the win- 
ter, then. A rainy, cold, lonely vigil it 
would be, ’way up here on the coast of 
the island, made up of tides and firs and 
cloudy skies. He wondered about her— 
who she was — and if she were alone. 

He decided to go fishing, and was on 
top of the cabin fussing with lines and 
hooks when the girl rowed out. In the 
bottom of the dinghy she had eggs and 
butter and milk. 


“So you took pity on a hungry man?” 
Bill greeted her. 

She said, “I did, rather. After all, 
you’re a guest in these waters. It didn’t 
seem quite cricket to let you starve.” 

“I’ll accept your offerings if you’ll let 
me pay for them,” Bill said. “No 
charity from the redcoats.” 

She said, “If you prefer;” and then. 
“You’re going fishing? If you expect to 
catch any very large fish, you must have 
some small fish for bait. Have you a 
herring rake?” 

“No.” 

“If you’ll row in I’ll lend 
you mine.” 

Bill had never even seen a 
herring rake, but after the 
girl had been kind enough 
to bring him some fresh 
supplies he thought he'd 
just accept its loan, dump 
it in the bottom of the row- 
boat, and go ahead and spin 
for salmon. 

He rowed ashore. The 
girl disappeared into the 
boathouse and came out 
with an object that looked 
like a long broom handle 
with some little needle-like 
tines on one end of it. 

“Here you are,” she said. 

Her voice was grave, and 
yet there was a look about 
her eyes as if she were laugh- 
ing at him. That decided 
him. 

He took the rake, thanked 
her, and rowed around the 
inlet until he saw a school 
of small fish under the boat. 

He remembered his father 
telling about the Indians 
catching smelt with herring 
rakes. One Indian paddled 
the canoe and the second 
stood in the bow, bringing 
the rake back through the 
water, the little fish im- 
paled on the tines, and 
dropping them neatly into 
the canoe. It sounded easy 
enough. 

He looked toward the 
beach. The girl was stand- 
ing there with her dog, 
watching and waiting. She 
was smiling. He stood up in 
the bow. He brought the 
rake through the water. 

Something happened. He 
got it in too deep or brought it back too 
strongly. The boat swerved, and Bill 
felt himself moving very fast and head- 
first for the bay. The water was so cold 
it made him gasp, but he managed to 
hang onto the herring rake. He dragged 
himself over the stern into the rowboat 
and tried again. This time he fell in 
even faster. He was coming up from his 
third try when he saw the girl. She had 
rowed out with her dog and was sitting 
there looking at him. 


“Really,” she said gently, “you must 
stop this. With all that beastly splashing 
you’ll scare the fish to Prince Rupert.” 

Bill dragged himself into the rowboat 
and tried to keep his teeth from chatter- 
ing. “You d-d-did that on purpose,” he 
said. “D-d-do you think that’s nice?” 

“No, but you called George the Third a 
pinhead. He’s one of my favorite kings.” 

“ I take it back. He was ill-advised.” 

“Thank you. I’ll take back what I 
said about George Washington, too. He 
was a rebel. That sounds rather better, 
don’t you think?” 


“He was a great man. He had cour- 
age.” 

“He had false teeth, too, that didn't 
fit, and he had the gout.” 

“My dear young lady,” Bill said, 
“I’m entirely too cold to fight the Revo- 
lution all over again.” He picked up the 
oars. “I’ll tell you what I’ll do for you, 
Redcoat. If I have any luck I’ll bring 
you a fish.” 

“I can’t accept magnanimity from a 
Yankee,” she said. “ If you bring me a 
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fish I’ll cook it. I’ll even ask you to 
dinner.” 

“With deep berry pie?” Bill asked. 
“The kind you pour custard on and eat 
with a spoon?” 

“Quite.” 

“And Devonshire cream? And tarts? 
and — ” 

“Now, look here. You haven't caught 
that fish yet.” 

“I will. I’ll bring you a chinook 
salmon.” 

“On rod and reel?” 

“Absolutely. Just wait and see.” 


tage on the minute. Bill wore his flam 
nels, the ones . he was saving to wear 
when he met Kay. Sandy had scraped 
the stubble from his chin, scrubbed the 
grease from his hands, and borrowed one 
of Bill’s shirts. They were immaculate 
and shining, and totally unprepared for 
the shock that awaited them. 


Phyllis had rowed out 
to warn hint, and he 
promptly insulted her' 


ward, leaning heavily on a walking 
stick. He had a face you would not for- 
get — thin and worn by suffering. You 
knew, when you watched him limp for- 
ward, that he had not walked well for 
years — not since some dark day on the 
Somme, perhaps. 

“This is Captain Chalmers, my 
father,” the girl said. 

“I’m Bill Dewey,” Bill said. “And 
this is my friend, Sandy McPherson.” 

You would not forget the dinner, 
either. The girl did it all herself, and she 
did it beautifully. There was no effort 
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“I don’t believe it. You’ll never do it.” 

“Oh, yes, I will. May I bring Sandy?” 

“Rather. Half past seven. You can 
bring the fish along with you. Those 
little fish cook quickly.” 

She rowed back to the beach, and Bill 
rowed out to the old boat, changed his 
clothes, and took Sandy fishing. Be- 
tween them they managed to catch one 
salmon. Sandy cleaned it, and took it in 
to the girl. 

They presented themselves at the cot- 


It was a small cottage. Some people 
would have called it scarcely more than 
a shack. When the girl opened the door 
she was in dinner dress. Bill had a view 
of a comfortable, homey room, of lighted 
candles in old candelabras, of books, 
rosewood, and the dog by the open fire. 
Of a table laid for four and gleaming 
with the most beautiful old silver and 
china he’d ever seen. 

A gray-haired man in tweeds rose 
from a chair by the fire and came for- 


to impress. You guessed they dined 
this way because they liked it. 

After dinner Bill and the girl — Phyllis, 
her name was — made a bonfire on the 
beach. Captain Chalmers and Sandy 
sat at one side of the fire, discussing the 
windjammer days, and Bill and Phyllis 
sat at the other side, with a drift log for 
a back rest. By the firelight they could 
see the old boat rolling gently at her 
moorings. 

“We’ve had her {Continued on page 111) 
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"A thousand ways to say 'I love you,’ and only one is right” — Why Hollywood pays 


$300,000 a year to a former prop boy who has a lucky number, and cashes in on dreams 



I HAVE learned to know rather 
well many of America’s important 
businessmen, in whose hands has been 
placed the power of life or death over 
banks handling millions of dollars and 
industries employing thousands of men. 
Often our conversation has turned to 
motion pictures, and almost invariably 
these executives would sniff patronizingly 
at Hollywood. 

“The trouble with the movies,” they 
would scorn, “is that they have no busi- 
ness sense. They need good executives. 
They throw away their money, hiring 
incompetents at enormous salaries. 
Why, only the other day I read they 
were paying a man $300,000 a year, just 
to produce pictures! Our greatest bank 
president doesn’t get that much!” 

Then 1 would rise and state, “Holly- 
wood has too many incompetents, but it 
also has some of the smartest executives 
in the world. You pick ten great indus- 
tries and I’ll pick ten Hollywood pro- 
ducers who could run them as well as or 
better than they’re being run now.” 

They would laugh at me and change 
the subject. 

A producer who can consistently turn 
out good money-making pictures is a 
rare bird, and the reason he is paid three 
times as much as the chairman of the 
board of a great corporation is that he’s 
worth five times as much and works ten 
times as hard. 

Judged by the standards of some ex- 
ecutives who like to take three hours for 
luncheon at their luxurious clubs, mo- 


tion-picture executives are preposterous 
fellows. And perhaps the executives 
are right. 

There’s Mervyn LeRoy, who, in the 
midst of spending just $1,000,050 to 
make Anthony Adverse, which pulled in 
$3,500,000, rode, yelling, around the lot 
on a bicycle towing a box on wheels 
which was labeled “Script of Anthony 
Adverse.” You can hardly imagine the 
distinguished Mr. William Woofus Win- 
terbottom, president of the First Nat- 
ional Bank, yelling and riding a bicycle 
through his banking offices, towing a 
box on wheels labeled “Government 
Bonds,” even when he’s just finished 
working on his tax return. 

But if some of these executives had 


about a million high-speed decisions to 
make each month, had to turn out an 
entirely new product every two months; 
if they had a horde of temperamental 
people on their hands, each person need- 
ing a special bit of handling to make him 
produce his best; if they had to create, to 
build, to spend big money on a snap 
judgment, so it would come back doubled 
or tripled, they might be a little eccen- 
tric, too. In moments of relaxation, for 
instance, the president of the Perfect 
Peanut Company might frequently be 
seen pushing a goober with his nose 
through the corridors of the packing 
plant. 

Let’s look at Mervyn LeRoy, who re- 
cently went to work for Metro-Goldwyn- 
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Mayer for $300,000 a year, with a bonus 
if his pictures make over a certain 
amount. He probably will direct two or 
three pictures a year, himself, and super- 
vise the direction of three or four others. 

I knew Mervyn first fifteen years ago, 
when he was a fresh prop boy, getting 
$22 a week on the Lasky lot in Holly- 
wood. Recently I dropped into his hand- 
some office on an appointment to say 
“Hello.” He held out 75-cent cigars. A 
banker did the same thing once, when I 


called on him, except that he took two 
out of a box of 25, one for each of us. 
Mervyn took a handful from a humidor 
that must have held 500. It was a real 
elephant’s foot, trimmed with gold 
bands, hollowed out and turned into a 
humidor. It was given him by the Sultan 
of Johore, whom he met in Singapore, 
and who also gave him the huge tiger- 
skin rug that decorates the office. 

Mervyn (not even his secretary calls 
him “Mr. LeRoy”) is thirty-seven years 


old, and looks ten years younger. He is 
not related to “Baby” LeRoy, the actor. 
He is small, wiry, almost always moving, 
and breathless in his enthusiasm over 
any subject under discussion, from horses 
to Shakespeare. He says, “ I bet 
Shakespeare had a gagman to help him, 
or he never could have turned out all 
that stuff.” He has never read a line of 
Shakespeare, but that doesn’t stop him 
from arguing that it won’t do for pictures. 

“ I never read ( Continued on page 72) 
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had peered through the pantry door 
leading to the dining-room shortly after 
Berin had finished his test and left. 
Laszio was nowhere in sight, but a 
man was standing beside the screen — 
a man dressed in the green livery of 
Kanawha Spa and blackened to resemble 
a Negro. 

After a long, hectic night, Wolfe pro- 
cured the release of Berin on the strength 
of this story. Then, in the early light of 
morning, he established himself in bed 
to rehearse the speech he was to deliver 
at the last dinner of the fifteen masters 
that evening. It was Archie’s job to 
prompt him from the typed copy of the 
speech. Tired and bored, Archie’s at- 
tention wandered to the window. There 
was a sudden movement in the shrub- 
bery outside; he flung the manuscript at 
the window, and at that same moment a 
gun went off. He heard Wolfe’s voice 
behind him: “Look here, Archie!” 

He turned, and saw the blood running 
down the side of Wolfe’s face. . . . 
The story continues: 


BY 

Rex Stout 


What has happened so Jar: 

ON THE very first night after Nero 
Wolfe and his secretary, Archie Good- 
win, arrived at Kanawha Spa, a murder 
was committed. Wolfe had come to the 
resort to be guest of honor at a meeting 
of Les Quinze Maitres, a society com- 
posed of the fifteen greatest chefs of the 
world. And on that first night, the chefs 
engaged in a test of their skill. They 
went into the dining-room, one by one, 
and tasted various dishes to determine 
their ingredients. Phillip Laszio, a mem- 
ber of the society, presided over the test, 
but mysteriously disappeared from the 
dining-room after Jerome Berin had 
taken his turn at tasting. Later, Las- 
zio’s lifeless body was discovered behind 
a screen in the room. 


The prosecuting attorney, Barry Tol- 
man, and the manager of the hotel at 
which Laszio had worked, pleaded with 
Nero Wolfe to help in the case. He re- 
fused. Nothing, he said, was going to 
delay his scheduled return to New York. 
And, too, why should he be interested in 
avenging the death of such an unpleas- 
ant person? . . . For Laszio had in- 
jured many of the chefs present at the 
meeting. From Marko Vukcic he had 
stolen his wife, Dina. From Leon Blanc 
he had stolen a job. And from Jerome 
Berin he had stolen a valuable assistant. 

However, when Tolman arrested 
Berin, Wolfe changed his mind and de- 
termined to free him. In questioning the 
servants, who had previously denied all 
knowledge of the murder, Wolfe pried 
from two of them a strange story. They 


f OR a second I stood dead in my 
tracks. I wanted to jump through 
the window and catch the son of 
a — the sharpshooter, and give him 
personal treatment. And Wolfe 
wasn’t dead — he was still sitting 
up. But the blood looked plenteous. I 
jumped to the side of the bed. 

He had his lips compressed tight, but 
he opened them to demand, “Where is 
it? Is it my skull?” He shuddered. 
“Brains?” 

“Hell, no.” I was looking, and was 
so relieved my voice cracked. “Where 
would brains come from? Take your 
hand away and hold still. Wait till I get 
a towel.” I raced to the bathroom and 
back, and wrapped one towel around his 
neck and sopped with the other one. “ I 
don’t think it touched the cheekbone at 
all. It just went through skin and meat. 
Do you feel faint?” 

“No. Bring me my shaving mirror.” 
“You wait till I — ” 

“Bring the mirror!” 

“ Hold that towel there.” I hopped to 
the bathroom again for the mirror and 
handed it to him, and then went to the 
phone. A girl’s voice said good morning 
sweetly. 
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“Yeah. Swell morning. Has this joint 
got a doctor? . . . Well, send him over 
here right away! A man’s been shot in 
Suite 60, Upshur Pavilion. ... I said 
shot — and step on it! Send the doctor, 
and that Odell, the house detective, and 
a state cop if there’s one around loose — 
and a bottle of brandy! Got it? . . . 
Good for you! You’re a wonder!” 


I went back to Wolfe, and whenever I 
want to treat myself to a laugh all 1 have 
to do is remember how he looked on that 
occasion. With one hand he was keep- 
ing the towel from unwinding from his 
neck, and with the other he was holding 
up his shaving mirror, into which he 
was glaring with unutterable indigna- 
tion and disgust. 


He moved his shoulder up and down a 
little. “ Some blood ran down my neck.” 
He moved his jaw up and down, and 
from side to side. “ I don’t feel anything 
when I do that.” He put the mirror 
down on the bed. “Can’t you stop the 
confounded bleeding? Look out! Don’t 
press so hard ! What’s that there on the 
floor? ” 

“It’s your speech. I think there’s a 
bullet hole through it, but it’s all right. 
You’ve got to get stretched out and 
turned over on your side. — Now, damn 
it, don’t argue! — Here! Wait till I get 
rid of these cushions.” 

I got him horizontal, with his head 
raised on a couple of pillows, and went 
to the bathroom for a towel soaked in 
cold water, and came back and poulticed 
him. He had his eyes shut. 1 had just 
got back to him with another cold towel 
when there was a loud knock on the door. 

r T'HE doctor had a bag in his hand and 
a nurse with him. As I was usher- 
ing them in, somebody else came trotting 
down the hall, and I let him in too when 
I saw it was Clay Ashley, the Kanawha 
Spa manager. He was sputtering at me, 
“ Who did it how did it happen where is 
he who is it?” 1 told him to save it up, 
and followed the doctor and nurse inside. 

The doc was no slouch, at that. The 
nurse pulled up a chair for the bag and 
opened it, and I shoved a table over by 
the bed, while the doc bent over Wolfe 
without asking me anything. Wolfe 
started to turn over but was commanded 
to lie still. 

Wolfe protested, “Confound it, I have 
to see your face!” 

“What for? To see if I’m compos 
mentis ? I’m all right. Hold still.” 

There was another loud knock on the 
door. I went out to it, and Ashley fol- 
lowed me. It was my friend Odell and a 
pair of state cops. 

I took the quartette to my room. I 
ignored Ashley, because I had heard 
Wolfe say he was bourgeois, and spoke 
to the cops: 

“Nero Wolfe was sitting up in bed, 
rehearsing a speech he is to deliver to- 
night, and I was standing four yards 
from the open window looking at the 
script to prompt him. Something out- 
side caught my attention — I don’t know 
whether a sound or a movement — and I 
looked at the window, and all I con- 
sciously saw was a branch of the shrub- 
bery moving, and I threw the script at 
the window. At the same time a gun 
went off, outside, and Wolfe called to 
me, and I saw his cheek was bleeding and 
went to him and took a look. Then I 
phoned the hotel, and got busy mopping 
blood until the (Continued on page 149) 


Lio glanced in 
quickly, and said, 
" That isn’t the 
man!” 
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Many Americans out of sympathy with both the New Deal and the 
Old now look for leadership to Lewis W. Douglas. ... A vivid picture 
of a man who once ranked in power close to the President, and who may 
loom large in the 1940 sweepstakes 


by John Janney 




of the 


_ PEERING ahead toward the 
= presidential prospects for 1940, 
r we usually assume a battle be- 
tween the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans. But many things can happen in 
two years. The Democratic Party may 
split. Fissures yawned in the party 
structure during the Supreme Court, 
Wage-Hour Bill, and Reorganization 
Bill fights. These can be patched up. 
But if business continues to ride the 
roller coaster, and the New Deal is 
pushed to ever more drastic reforms, a 
wing of the Democratic Party threatens 
to break loose. 

A large tribe of Republicans hope this 
will happen. Depressed by the Old 
Guard leadership, despairing of winning 
under a straight G. O. P. label in 1940, 
they shuffle restlessly, eager to join the 
rebellious Democrats in a rousing anti- 
New Deal war dance. Then the line-up 
would be: 

New Deal versus Coalition. 

A coalition, even more than an estab- 
lished party, needs a leader of strong 
personality to hold it together. Other- 
wise it redissolves into factions. Who 
could make the disaffected Democrats 
and the refurbished Republicans pull to- 
gether as a harmonious team? 

The quick and obvious answer is 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York. He is 
vivid, dynamic, and formidable. He 
understands coalition: It was a Fusion 
Party which he led to his two smashing 
victories over Tammany Hall. 

Many Republicans, however, though 
they love LaGuardia locally, fear him 
nationally. Once in the White House, 
they suspect that he would “out-deal the 
New Deal, out-radical Roosevelt.” And 


IHiddle 

Road 


conservative Democrats mutter that 
“New York City is not America.” La- 
Guardia is very much Sidewalks-of-New 
York, and the Democrats shudder when 
they remember what that tune did to 
their party in 1928. 

Who, then? Some of the influential 
men who are quietly working for the co- 
alition idea have in mind a Dark Horse. 

He is a Democrat. He is from the 
Southwest. He was a war hero who had 
the courage to oppose the bonus. He 
had a distinguished career in Congress. 
He is not now in this country but is 
serving as a college president in Canada. 
He is only forty-three years old. In the 
early days of the New Deal he was by 


general consent ranked right next to 
Roosevelt in power and importance. Re- 
member? — Lewis W. Douglas, of Ari- 
zona, the expense-slashing Director of 
the Budget in those dear, dead days at 
the dawn of the New Deal when 
Economy was the watchword. 

Of course, he is a long shot. So are the 
other possible candidates for a Republi- 
can or coalition setup. The line of If s 
between them and the White House is so 
long that it looks like a picket fence. 
Iflflflflflf. 

In the case of Douglas, for example, I 
doubt if his stubborn independence 
could make the compromises which coa- 
lition would require; if some of the Re- 
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publicans, who have blithely adopted 
him because of his criticism of the New 
Deal, would not be shocked if they fully 
understood his ideas; ij the country will 
be ready by 1940 for some of the sacri- 
fices his old-fashioned principles might 
require; and, finally, ij he would raise a 
hand to get the nomination. He has 
only recently taken his place as head of 
Canada’s renowned McGill University. 
He has no thought of neglecting his posi- 
tion there in order to chase political 


cratic or Republican ticket, but they do 
so only out of habit, and with their 
fingers crossed. They distrust Big Gov- 
ernment, as represented by the New 
Deal. Equally, they distrust Big Busi- 
ness, as represented in the Republican 
Party. They deplore the concentration 
of power in vast government bureaus, 
and they are uneasy about the concen- 
tration of power and money in vast 
corporate structures. They look back 
with nostalgia to an older America of 


from his own first-hand experience. 

Growing up in Arizona, at the turn of 
the century, Douglas saw a land which 
was still frontier and where pioneers still 
walked the earth. The men he knew 
were independent and fiercely ready to 
fight for their freedom. 

Later, in college at Amherst, in New 
England, he saw an older America, more 
placid than the West, but equally stub- 
born in its individuality. He knew the 
tidy villages, the independent farmers, 



Lewis W. Douglas . . . "Well, we 
have been about seventy years get- 
ting into this mess, and it may take 
us seventy more years to get out” 
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rainbows. It is with no encouragement 
from him that certain of his devoted and 
powerful friends are unobtrusively ad- 
vancing his cause for 1940. 

Long shot or not, he is a man who 
especially deserves study at this time. 
Partly because of his rare personality, 
partly because of the brilliant flights and 
ironies of his career, but most of all be- 
cause he represents a force which will 
have to be reckoned with by both parties 
in 1 940. He is the outstanding example 
of the millions of Americans who cannot 
go along with either the New Deal Demo- 
crats or the Old Deal Republicans. 

Just now these millions are political 
orphans. They may vote the Demo- 


individually owned companies, of local 
merchants and small, independent busi- 
nessmen. They know we can’t turn back 
the clock, but they think we can check, 
and gradually reverse, the tendency 
toward the public collectivism of gov- 
ernment and the private collectivism of 
corporations. 

Douglas is one of these. While the 
majority of them have not had time to 
think through the reasons for their dis- 
content, he has been hammering out his 
philosophy for years. Moreover, he has 
seen Congress, the New Deal high com- 
mand, and big business — from the in- 
side. He knows the life of small Western 
towns, of mine and ranch and range, 


merchants, and professional men, the 
Town Meetings. 

Later still, when he studied govern- 
ment bureaus in Washington and corpo- 
rate organizations in New York, with 
their graded armies of employees, he 
began to wonder whether this life was 
as good as that of the other kind of 
America he had known. These men often 
made more money than the others, but 
there was something lacking in freedom, 
in initiative, in power of decision, in 
responsibility, in pride. 

Douglas does not question motives. 
He concedes that the New Deal officials 
are honestly seeking “the greatest good 
of the greatest ( Continued on page 123) 
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I HIS is not an apology. But recent 
I rumors in my parish concerning my- 
A self, my nephew Abercrombie, and 
Mr. Theodore (“Buzz the Bullfrog”) 
Thwing, make it fitting — nay, impera- 
tive — that I speak forth. 

The idle gossip about the bruises and 
abrasions on my brow, right cheek, and 
nose hardly merits a reply. But whis- 
pers that weird rites involving torture 
have been practiced in my modest par- 



sonage, hints that tainted moneys have 
replenished the church treasury, reports 
that I stole a police vehicle and made a 
mockery of the traffic laws — these can- 
not but be embarrassing. Therefore, I 
intend to make a free, frank, fearless, 
and untrammeled statement of the facts. 

As for the agonized screaming . . . 
but the facts are so puzzling in their se- 
quence that I must begin at the begin- 
ning. 

It may be wondered why Mr. Theo- 
dore (“Buzz the Bul'frog”) Thwing, a 
gentleman with an unfortunate prison 
record, should have been boarding with 
us at the parsonage. 

T ET me say at the outset that I regard 
' Lj Buzz as a man of sterling, if impul- 
sive, character. I have known him for 
forty years. We grew up as boys together 
in Pikesville, Maryland. I was a carefully 
nurtured only child, myopic and frail 
(though I have become obese in recent 
years). Buzz was a member of the night 
watchman’s large brood, poor, untended, 
and wild. Yet we were friends. When I 
was tormented by the toughs of the 
neighborhood, Buzz flew to my defense 
with the fury of a small tiger. 

As a boy he was noted as a frog shooter. 
Because of my passion for fried frogs’ 
legs I fear I encouraged him in this. He 
often took me with him on his forays 
along the creek. His accuracy with the 
long-barreled revolver which was his onlj 
legacy from his father was amazing. I 
well remember watching hint bring down 
a plump amphibian at twenty paces. 


This frog-shooting prowess, combined 
with his short stature, his bowed legs, 
his protuberant eyes, and the hoarse 
croak of his voice, led to the nickname 
which has followed him through life; 
even, alas, through courts and prisons. 

We came to the big city at about the 
same time, but here our paths diverged. 
I went to the theological seminary, while 
he obtained a position as a bartender’s 
assistant in a regrettably low neighbor- 
hood. On his subsequent troubles with 
the police I will not dwell. They were 
chiefly due to his bad companions, to his 
amenability to persuasion, to his skill 
with the revolver, and to his chronic in- 
ability to comprehend the then existent 
laws against intoxicating beverages. 

But this I say. If I had shown half the 
zeal in guarding him against evil asso- 
ciations which he showed in guarding me 
against my childhood tormentors, he 
might never have served his three terms 
in what he calls the Big House (i.e., 
prison, in the argot of the underworld). 
True, I was preoccupied with the wor- 
ries of my parish, but that is no excuse. 
I hold myself fully to blame. 

That is why I intervened after his last 
arrest, and persuaded Judge Putts and 
Chief of Police Hummel to parole Buzz 
in my custody. He has lived as a boarder 
at my parsonage ever since, paying his 
$8 a week regularly, when he has it. 

My good wife objected strongly to the 
arrangement at first, but she, too, has 
come to regard Buzz with affection. 
With my increasing financial difficulties, 
I may even confess that his board is a 
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"He don’t know his own 
strength,” Buzz would 
say proudly whenever he 
met with disapproval 


welcome addition to the family budget. 
The decay of this once fashionable parish 
brought a burden of debt both to the 
church and to myself. 

Under the law one more conviction 
would mean a compulsory life sentence 
for Buzz. Therefore I watched over him 
vigilantly. I took good care, never fear, 
to deprive him of his treasured long- 
barreled revolver, and put it away se- 
en rely in a drawer of my dresser. 

This hurt his feelings at first. 

“Aw, Rev, you ain’t gonna take away 
my old frog gun?” he protested. “Re- 


member in school, the Constitution says 
every American has got a right to carry 
their own rod?” 

“The police think differently, Buzz,” 
I reminded him. 

“The cops never caught me with that 
frog gun yet, Rev,” he urged. 

“And never will, so long as you are 
paroled in my custody,” I rejoined. “No 
more guns for you.” 

With passing time our faith in Buzz 
grew. He worked hard at his new pro- 
fession of peddling hair tonic from door 
to door. I enrolled hint at the Y. M. C. A. 


He visited there diligently in the eve- 
nings, until 1 found it necessary to forbid 
his using the billiard tables at the Asso- 
ciation. Apparently his skill with the 
cue equals that with the revolver, for the 
secretary of the Y protested to me that 
Buzz was draining the younger members 
of their funds. He pointed out that 
gambling is strictly against the rules of 
the Y — and rightly so. 

After that Buzz seemed to lose inter- 
est in the Y. M. C. A. I was touched to 
learn that he had covertly placed his 
pool winnings in the church collection 
plate during services. He could not 
understand why I insisted on returning 
the money. j 

Withal, I was greatly satisfied with 
Buzz’s conduct until some time after the 
arrival at our house of my nephew Aber- 
crombie, or rather, I should say, my 
good wife’s nephew Abercrombie. 

Some thirty years ago my good wife’s 
sister Althea married a prosperous wheat 
farmer living in Minnesota. His name 
was Olaf Johnson, a man of Scandi- 
navian descent, I believe. After ten 
years the union was blessed with an only 


The resourceful if slightly 
sinful JVfr. Thiving tahes a 
hand in parish matters 
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son, Abercrombie, who became the apple 
of his mother’s eye. Indeed, 1 gathered 
that the lad was being raised with al- 
most too much maternal solicitude. 

I was rather surprised, therefore, to 
learn that his mother was willing to en- 
trust her treasure to us for a few months. 
“My little Abercrombie is almost a man 
now,” she wrote. “ I want him to absorb 
the culture of the metropolis. Also, he 
wishes to learn something of the work of 
a florist. He has hated wheat ever since 
he was lost in Olaf s south forty at the 
age of three. He loves flowers, and has 
won many a prize with his gardens. He 
wants to learn how flowers are marketed. 

“ Incidentally, this visit with you will 
cure him of a fancied disappointment in 
‘love.’ Because a foolish minx on the 
next farm makes fun of him, my little 
Abercrombie imagines his life is blighted ! 
He will soon forget that. Take good care 
of him. Be sure he takes his cod-liver 
oil and drinks his glass of hot milk at 
night.” 

We looked forward to his visit, and I 
confess the $15 a week which his mother 
generously offered to pay for his board 
promised to be a welcome addition to our 
now critically straitened resources. 

Yet I was astounded, almost shocked, 
when Abercrombie appeared in the flesh. 
I realized then that mothers use the 
word “little” as an endearment rather 
than as a descriptive adjective. Aber- 
crombie, at twenty, is six feet tall. Many 
men are that. But he also seems nearly 
six feet broad and six feet thick. It is not 
that he is fat. He is merely big in all 
directions. His bones are big. His wrists 
are bigger than other men’s ankles. His 
fingers are as large as other men’s wrists. 
His feet are colossal, yet he moves upon 
them lightly. Only his head is small, and 
seems to be set on his shoulders without 
the intervention of a neck. 

T-TIS coloring startled me. His mother’s 
people are blond, and his ather’sside 
must be blonder still, for Abercrombie’s 
thick hair is of a light tow color which is 
almost white. His eyebrows are strik- 
ingly bushy for so young a man, and al- 
most obscure his eyes, which are of a 
pale gray. 

When I opened the front door and saw 
this great creature on the steps I shrank 
back with instinctive fear. “I’m Aber- 
crombie, Uncle,” he rumbled, and his 
face broke into a shy, nervous smile 
which quite disarmed me. It was the 
smile of a bewildered child. I hastened 
to make him welcome, shook as much as 
I could grasp of his big hand, and patted 
his back, which was like patting a wall. 
I tried to draw him into conversation, 
but he fell silent, venturing little beyond 
“Yes, Uncle” and “No, Uncle.” I as- 
sumed that his manner was due to the 
fatigue of the trip. Even my good wife 
could not cheer him up, though she won 
a timid smile from him when she brought 
him a tray of sandwiches to stay his 
appetite until dinner. She said he de- 


voured the food as if he were famished. 

Though dinner was only an hour later, 
Abercrombie ate it with undiminished 
appetite. Again and again he cleared his 
heaping plate with silent speed, and 
passed it with shy persistence for an- 
other helping. My good wife was flat- 
tered at first, then rather embarrassed 
when the food ran out, and Abercrombie 
was reduced to polishing off a pan of cold 
corn bread and a quart of milk. 

“'"THERE wouldn’t have been twelve 

A baskets full of loaves and fishes left 
over if you had been there, eh, Nephew?” 
I observed sharply, and immediately re- 
gretted it. Abercrombie looked puzzled, 
then blushed so painfully that I ran up- 
stairs and brought him down a bag of 
bonbons I had been keeping in my study 
for my own needs. There were tears in 
his eyes as he ate the bonbons. I was 
ashamed of my penuriousness. 


he murmured. His bulging eyes fol- 
lowed the swift-moving fork up and 
down, much as the eyes of the tennis 
gallery follow the ball back and forth 
over the net. 

After dinner Buzz sat as though lost 
in thought. Then he jumped up and 
slapped his knee. “ You know what that 
kid eats like, Rev?” he exclaimed. “He 
eats like a pachyderm.” 

“Where did you learn that word, 
Buzz?” I asked. “Were you ever em- 
ployed at a zoo?” 

But he, lost in unaccustomed reflec- 
tion, did not reply. Even then, as I now 
realize, Buzz was hatching his rash and 
fantastic plans. 

The next morning I took Abercrombie 
around to the shop of our leading florist, 
Mr. Blum, with whom I have had con- 
siderable contact at the larger weddings 
and funerals. He is a learned old man, 
gentle in all save his prices. He flinched 
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No one was more surprised than Joan when her home 
became suddenly swamped by a flood of strange 
young men. They arrived at different times, with dif- 
ferent excuses, but all had the same purpose — to 
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Truth to tell, my financial cares weigh 
unworthily upon me. The realization 
that Abercrombie’s $15 a week would 
scarcely cover his food bill came as a 
blow. Since then I have steeled myself 
never to look at the dear boy when he 
eats. I, myself, have sometimes been 
jokingly called a hearty eater, but com- 
pared with Abercrombie — well! 

Buzz, at this first meal of Aber- 
crombie’s, ate almost nothing. Chin on 
palm, he watched with undisguised ad- 
miration as my nephew tucked away his 
food. From time to time he clucked his 
approval. “Gee, look at that kid eat,” 


at first sight of my nephew, but softened 
when he learned that the boy was willing 
to work without pay, and actually 
beamed when he saw how tenderly the 
lad’s great hands arranged a bouquet. 
We agreed that Abercrombie should 
work at Mr. Blum’s shop for six months. 

TN THE weeks that followed I was 
pleased to note the growing friendship 
between Buzz and Abercrombie. My 
good wife and I liked the lad, but we 
could not quite understand him. His 
sorrowful shyness baffled us. He was 
like a bereaved young giant, except at 
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mealtimes, when he showed an anima- 
tion and energy which — but, tut! 1 will 
speak of that no further. 

Buzz seemed not to mind Abercrom- 
bie’s silence. Hailing the boy familiarly 
as “Abber,” he chattered along to him 
with unabashed garrulity. They found 
a curious bond of friendship in their 
mutual hatred of wheat. Abercrombie 
disliked the actual grain, because of his 
childhood terror when he was lost over- 
night in his father’s wheat field. Buzz 
recoiled from the finished product, wheat 
bread, because of an experience he once 
had in the Large House. 

“ T3 ECAUSE I talk out of turn,” I heard 

■ L ' him explaining to Abercrombie, 
“they put me in solitary; see? And for 
two weeks it’s nothin’ but bread, bread, 
bread, bread, bread. And water. No 
more bread for me. Corn bread? Okay. 
Wheat bread — out!” 

“I hate wheat, ’ rumbled Abercrom- 
bie. “I like flowers.” 

“Sure, sure,” agreed Buzz. “Flowers 
is great stuff.” 

Thus pleasantly their camaraderie 


ripened, and Buzz won the confidence of 
the massive youth. 

One day I ventured to question Buzz 
about the boy. “You like Abercrom- 
bie?” I asked. 

“A great kid, Rev,” he said. “A great 
kid.” 

“There is nothing wrong,” I inquired- 
hesitantly, “with his — er — his mind?” 

“Naw, naw, Rev. That boy’s smart 
as a tack. Bright as a whip. Shy, that’s 
all. Got the blues. Woman trouble.” 

“Woman trouble?” I faltered. 

“Sure. Double-trouble. First, his 
ma. She’s had him hog-tied to the apron 
strings since he was a baby. Hardly let 
him out of her sight. Then, last year, 
Abber falls for this girl on the next farm. 
He’s got her picture in his suitcase. A 
pip, Rev, and at first she likes Abber. 
But she lets the neighbors kid her out of 
it. Them Minnesota people can’t under- 
stand a guy that hates wheat. And they 
know Abber is a momma’s boy. They 
know he loves flowers. So they keep 
kidding Abber and this girl until she 
throws him over. Now she’s gone and 
got engaged to some big apple-knocker 


with 1,280 acres of wheat, a guy who 
used to play fullback on the Minnesota 
Gophers. No wonder Abber is lower 
than a whale’s belly.” 

“‘Stomach’ is a more genteel word, 
Buzz,” 1 admonished him, not so much 
in way of reproof as to cover my own 
lack of constructive suggestion. The 
complications of rustic romance are 
somewhat beyond my province. 

“ T OWER than a whale’s stomach,” said 

■*“' Buzz dutifully. “ What we gonna do 
about it, Rev? We gotta snap the kid 
out of it. How about making him 
socialize around a little?” 

“He shuns the church socials,” I 
pointed out, “and at the last church 
supper he trudged away as soon as the . 
fried oysters were exhausted. You are 
the only one he seems to like, you and 
your foolish ( Continued on page 106) 


I feel sure the police exag- 
gerate when they say 1 
passed the First National 
Bank at 80 miles an hour 
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$15,000,000 for a better jar cover . . . 
$3,000,000 for a golf tee . . . $165,000 
for a diaper . . . the world is ready to 
hand out money for new ideas to meet 
its simplest needs — such as a non-van- 
ishing cap for a toothpaste tube. . . . 
When you read this article you’ll prob- 
ably say, "Why didn’t I think of that? 



BV WELDON MELIGK 


THREE or four times a year the 
K I National Inventors Congress, com- 
prising 30,000 professional and 
amateur gadgeticians, holds a preview 
of its members’ latest ideas. A large 
hotel becomes for three or four days a 
huge showcase wherein manufacturers, 
distributors, and investors on the look- 
out for new money-makers will dis- 
cover — and perhaps option with down 
payments — likely winners among the 
most conglomerate collection of 400 
to 700 delightfully practical and ingeni- 
ously balmy devices that can be gathered 
under one roof. There have been 27 such 
previews in 23 principal cities of the 
country during the last 7 years. 

A revolutionary type of valveless auto- 
mobile motor may be displayed beside 
a console mousetrap lined with mirrors, 
in which trained mice are demonstrating 
how they lose caution upon glimpsing 


what appears to be old home week. 
There is a $35,000 model of the solar 
system electrically synchronized with 
every movement of the sun, moon, and 
earth by means of 110 delicately ad- 
justed gears. If you crave a little more 
action, there’s an affair that resembles a 
Turkish-bath cabinet. Turn the switch, 
and it ejects 200 hamburgers an hour. 

A pretty little Southern farm wife 
stands in confusion by her exhibit, won- 
dering what to do with her blue and pink 
disposable diapers now that she has in- 
vented them — she has no children of her 
own. A microscopic earring guard vies 
for attention with a one-man submarine. 
One inventor is demonstrating his bath- 
tub rumble seat; another is scaring 
imaginary bandits away and attracting 
customers with a cap-pistol burglar 
alarm. A dimple-maker, a one-runner 
sled, a cow-tail garter, a snore eliminator, 


and web-footed shoes designed for walk- 
ing back from a canoe ride are destined 
to make or break their creators. 

Every one of the exhibitors knows in 
his heart that his invention is the clev- 
erest million-dollar idea ever thought 
up. What he doesn’t know is whether 
the public and the commercial world 
will realize it, and that is what he is 
there to find out. 


'‘"THERE is almost immediate un- 
A dreamed-of wealth in store for those 
who have something that really satisfies 
a universally longfelt want. Others, who 
have starved themselves and their fam- 
ilies in order to pay for models, patent 
papers, and attorney fees, will start 
scrimping and hocking Grandma’s teeth 
for their next creative orgy. There is no 
known cure for a person bitten by the in- 
ventive bug. He just can’t help invent- 




ing, and a dose of success will only spread 
the fever. 

Such are the vagaries of this vocation 
that some of the most brilliant inventors 
never earn a penny from their life’s 
work, while huge fortunes have been 
built on inspirations that might have 
come to anyone. A streamlined train 
patented by a Massachusetts man in 
1 865 was so far ahead of its time that the 
world was not ready for it until half a 
century after the inventor could no 
longer have claimed royalties for its use. 
Dozens of the first electrical appliances 
were only expensive headaches to their 
creators because they didn't become 
marketable until electric power was gem 
erally available and the patents had, 
greatly depreciated, or had expir«i,Tis 
all patents do in seventeen yeare^tfnether 
their owners have received a fiy royalties 
or not. 

A Denver motion-picture operator 
patented in 1925 a double motion-pic- 
ture projector which made it unneces- 
sary to have two machines in every 
booth. But no manufacturer would buy 
a patent which would enable him to sell 
only one machine wherever there was a 
market for two.* The inventor kicked 
himself for his bad judgment and put his 
papers away where he wouldn’t be re- 
minded of them, and where they would 
still be if talking pictures hadn’t come 
along before his patents ran out. Syn- 
chronization of sound film made a double 
projector advantageous, and he was able 
to take his pick of several eager bids in 
1934. 

"pDWARD SALAZAR, of Chicago, Ilk, 
a clever Basque industrial designer, 
has sold 22 inventions through contacts 
made at the congress exhibits. His crea- 
tions include some extraordinarily in- 
genious and advanced devices. But he 
has profited most from his simplest ideas. 
For instance, a concrete fence post into 
which nails can be driven netted him 
$26,000. A strip' of tar roofing paper the 
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length of the post and thick enough to 
hold nails, is clinched, edge-exposed, in 
the concrete during manufacture. 

Salazar’s first invention, a wire 
stretcher for fences, which had to be 
patented in his grandfather’s name be- 
cause the inventor was only eight years 
old at the time, paid good dividends on 
the 200,000 of them sold. When toy 
spades, rakes, and hoes were selling in 
the dime stores, Salazar suggested to the 
toy company employing him that the 
tools were more intriguing in sets of 
three than individually. With a piece of 
wrapping paper around the handles, 
3,000,000 sets were sold at a profit of 
$20,000. 

A spring-wire jar stopper made 
$15,000,000; and $3,000,000 was paid 
the originator of the golf tee for the 
trouble of whittling a model and apply- 
ing for a patent. If you had thought up 
the hinged collar button, you could have 
collected an equal sum, and the same 
kind of money is still waiting if you 
stumble onto the right way of keeping 


“A patented bathing 
suit that dissolves 
when immersed in 
tvater" 



the cap on a tooth-paste tube from 
vanishing most mysteriously. 

On the other hand, Diego Arzic, the 
former Austrian navy and marine en- 
gineer whose thrilling solar system took 
three years of mathematical computa- 
tion and five more years of actual con- 
struction in Chicago, may never find a 
manufacturer, for there would be few 
buyers of a universe that would have to 
retail at about $5,000. 

’“THERE is 26-year-old Dorothy Le- 
Sueur, of Holdenville, Okla., who 
found time between farm drudgeries to 
think of attaching cellulose and gauze to a 
waistband, and had to borrow a baby from 
an orphanage to demonstrate her dis- 
posable diapers. She will collect $165,000 
from their manufacture in America alone. 

That was Mrs. LeSueur’s first inven- 
tion and she knew nothing about mar- 
keting her idea to the best advantage. 
But, through the National Inventors 
Congress and its exhibits, she was able 
to contact an interested manufacturer. 
The aim of the organization is to bring 
together those persons who need one 
another’s services. In the case of the 
diapers, it performed this function to an 
unanticipated degree. A couple who 
strolled in to see the new gadgets found 
in Mrs. LeSueur's booth the one thing 
they needed most around their house. 
They subsequently adopted the orphan- 
age baby, pants and all. 

Grace Corel is drawing $150 a month 
minimum (C6 ntinued on page SI) 
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FOR THE ACCIDENT 


They treated Lucia as if she were fragile. And 
Lucia didn’t like being just a knickknack 


it/ 


JANET /ADAMS 


OUTSIDE, the sky was as 
bright as a new tin pan; the day 
gave promise of heat. Inside 
the ranch house Wah Loo, cook for the 
Circle T, padded softly from kitchen to 
dining-room and back again. At the 
breakfast table three of the Coles sys- 
tematically demolished a tower of wheat 
cakes as high as the grain elevator down 
in Brandon, a platter of ham, a huge 
stack of toast, and the contents of a vast 
pot of coffee. The three were Margaret 
Cole, her brother Buff, and their father, 
Ole King Cole. 

There was still another Cole present, 
but she was one with them only by 
annexation. An alien, sitting solemnly 
over her orange juice and gazing steadily 
across the table at Buff. At the way his 
eyes crinkled up when he smiled. At 
his sunburned hair. At the breadth of his 
shoulders. Memorizing him against the 
time when she would sit across from him 
no more. 

After a while Buff glanced over at her 
and scowled. “Stop that nibblin’ and 
eat,” he commanded mock-seriously. 

They all thought that was very amus- 
ing — the Coles. They all looked at her 
fondly and a trifle apprehensively, as if 
they sensed that she was out of her ele- 
ment. 

Even Buff, when he brought her to 
Brandon three years before as a bride, 
exhibited her to his family and friends 


as if he had picked up some trinket 
out on the coast. 

A figurine of a girl with a cloud of 
dusky hair and clear gray eyes set wide 
apart. With a lovely little nose, a love- 
lier mouth, and a lullaby sort of voice. 
The top of her head had come to the sec- 
ond stud in Buff’s dress shirt the night 
that they met. He had gone out to the 
coast to officiate as best man; she had 
been maid of honor. She caught the 
bride’s bouquet and looked over the top 
of it directly into Buford Cole’s candid 
blue eyes. After that it had been in- 
evitable. 

Hence, in due time, it was Lohengrin, 
rice, and red carpets for the two of 
them. They had a gala honeymoon under- 
written by Buff’s dad, after which they 
went back to Brandon to live. At that, 
Brandon wasn’t so impossible. It had 
plenty of background, real and historical. 
For example, the mountains were real 
enough. Craggy ramparts that guarded 
the place from the outside world. Or 
that hemmed it in and kept it a small 
town in spite of anything that the cham- 
ber of commerce might claim for it. It 
depended entirely on the point of view 
whether one felt that they guarded the 
town or restricted it. 

The newly married Coles had been 
regally entertained — Buff creating lots 
of merriment at parties by continually 
pretending he had mislaid his wife. He 
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would charge around, saying, “ Where is 
she? What have 1 done with her — you 
know who I mean — The Gadget.” The 
name stuck and, although she had never 
made a campaign of being itsy-bitsy, she 
didn’t exactly mind. At the time it had 
even seemed a rather comic idea. 

Buff caused a house to be built for The 
Gadget out on the road to the country 
club; that was where most of the younger 
marrieds lived. Architecturally he had 
been somewhat vague, the result being 
that the house turned out kind of 
semi-Esperanto in design. But it was 
adequate, and The Gadget set about 
furnishing it with large pieces suited 
to her husband’s massive measurements 
and a few frivolous femininities to sat- 


isfy her soul and remind her of home. 

From Buff’s sister, Margaret, she 
learned a lot of things. She learned that 
Margaret was one person at a wedding — 
delicately decorative — and quite an- 
other in overalls, boots, and a checkered 
shirt as heed mistress of the Circle T. 
For Marg ;t worked right along with 
Buff and :r dad. She had her own 
blooded herd to do with as she wished. 
And at night, instead of sitting down 
with some needlepoint, she studied the 
market reports, to learn when to sell her 

"You must be that suave 
city slicker I’ve heard 
about,” she said witheringly 


beef at a profit. She and The Gadget 
belonged in different hemispheres. 

They got off to a very lame start from 
the day that Margaret broke down in an 
unaccustomed confidence and said that 
Buff’s real pal (before he met The 
Gadget, naturally) had been a handsome 
lass from a ranch across the valley whose 
chief claim to fame lay in the fact that 
she could lift a hundred-pound sack 
without visible effort. She was range- 
bred, that girl across the way. Someone 
who could appreciate Buff's extraordi- 
nary exploits at the local rodeos. Where 
was she now? The Gadget had inquired. 
Margaret said that the amazon had gone 
abroad for an extended visit. 

The Gadget admired King Cole ex- 
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travagantly. The feeling was mutual. 
In fact, the King treated his daughter- 
in-law as if she were fragile — handle 
with care. As if she might some time 
break. 

A thing she was just about to do, but 
not in the way that any of them sus- 
pected. They warned her that she wasn’t 
strong, that she must save herself. And 
she intended doing just that before it 
would be too late. It wasn’t going to be 
easy to tell Buff that she wanted a 
divorce, but there were things no longer 
to be borne. 

First, there was his own take-it-for- 
granted attitude. He had cut her out of 
the herd over there on the coast as deftly 
as he would have cut out a calf which he 
fancied and with, she felt now, about as 
much real sentiment. Thenceforth she 
had worn the brand of the Circle T. She 
was simply some more of Buff’s live- 
stock. Despite all of her artful wiles she 
had never been able to compete with the 
romance of shipping beef. 

T HE country — that was the second 
thing. A land of immutable silence. A 
land of hush. The mountains pressed so 
close that they seemed to lean over her, 
crests of granite frowning from morn till 
night and in every kind of weather. Once 
she had tried to tell Buff how they 
glowered but he had laughed at her 
whimsies. So from that time on she kept 
her fears to herself. Penned them up. 
Brooded over them until the whole situa- 
tion threatened to become psychologic. 

Lastly, there was Margaret. Lovely 
to look at, strong as steel wire, and as 
fearless as the wind. Without obvious 
intent, she defeated The Gadget utterly. 

Buff unfolded his long length from the 
breakfast table and stretched pro- 
digiously. King Cole pushed back his 
chair and strode out through the kitchen. 
They could hear the screen door slam. 
Margaret excused herself and went to 
give Wall Loo his instructions for the 
day. 

Only The Gadget remained, biding her 
time and drinking her orange juice. 

Lazy-like, Buff sauntered around the 
table and kissed his wife carelessly on 
the ear. "So long, dingus. I’ll be cornin’ 
in at noon.” 

The Gadget smiled but the smile was 
mechanical. 

Then Margaret returned and stuck 
her head through the door. “’By,” she 
called airily. “ Think you can find some- 


"He thought I was slipping,” Marga- 
ret sobbed, " He reached out and — ” 
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thing to amuse yourself with, now?” 

It cost The Gadget something not to 
kick and yell. Not to hurl things. “I 
think so,” she said crisply. She was 
seething. They probably wished she 
had stayed in town. They didn’t try to 
make her feel that she was a burden. 
They tried not to make her feel it, which 
was infinitely worse. 

She rang the bell for Wah Loo to let 
him know she had finished, then drifted 
into the living-room. She had seen Buff 
sprawl in this room many a time. Dream- 
ing cows. Thinking cows. Talking cows. 
Sometimes she sat for hours with that 
incessant cow talk eddying around her. 
She knew that evenings such as those 
were among his souvenirs. An arduous 
day behind him, the sun gone back of the 
peaks, a good dinner under his belt, and 
his squaw close at hand. 

S HE moved restlessly to the door that 
led tothe wide, screened porch, a trim 
figure in a tailored shirt and linen breeches. 
The sun glinted on her boots. This was 
as good a day as any to make the break 
with Buff. Things were becoming in- 
tolerable and her mind was made up. 
That can-you-find-something-to-amuse- 
yourself gibe of Margaret’s had touched 
matters off. 

She knew where Buff was to be found 
that morning. Accordingly, she went to 
the corral and asked Tim to saddle Sun- 
down for her. Then she rode to the gate 
and under the elkhorn arch. The dec- 
laration of independence she was about 
to make would wound Buff cruelly. And 
it followed that anything which hurt 
him would hurt her; she knew well 
enough that the parting would be far 
from painless. 

Now that she had decided to leave the 
mountains she viewed them with a little 
less antipathy. The country was part of 
Buff’s blood and bone. She had seen him 
lift his eyes to the hills in both love and 
understanding. She had even seen him 
raise his arms in a sort of fellowship with 
the sun, the way that the Indians used 
to do. And she had seen him look sheep- 
ish when he found her observing all this 
and try to transmit the whole gesture 
into a yawn and a stretch. A bit of 
pantomime that fooled her not at all. 

A cloud of dust came whirling toward 
her down the road, so she and Sundown 
took to the shallow ditch, alongside. As 
it approached, the car slackened per- 
ceptibly. Slowed to a walk. Idled. The 
young man at the wheel leaned out to 
attract her attention. “Hello — small, 
dark, and dainty!” he hailed her 
blithely. 

She was in no mood for banter. “You 
must be that suave city slicker I’ve 
heard about.” With that she gave him a 
withering glance and set her heels 
against Sundown’s sides, urging him for- 
ward. 


“Hey! Hold on! I didn’t mean to be 
fresh. I’ve lost my way— haven’t seen a 
soul in miles. I’m looking for the Circle 
T Ranch. Fellow by name of Cole.” 

She raised her eyebrows slightly. 
"Well?” 

“Well, what — sourpuss?” His sunny 
smile belied his words. 

“ Well, you go along this road to where 
there used to be a gas station. It isn’t 
there any more but you can see where it 
used to be . . 

“And I turn to the . . 

“And you don’t turn anywhere. You 
keep straight ahead, even though the 
road doesn’t look much used. I’m giv- 
ing you the short cut instead of the 
country road ; that’s three Or four miles 
longer. Oh, well”— she wheeled Sun- 
down right-about — “1 might as well 
show you.” 

“ Now you’re talking,” the young man 
said hopefully. 

But she wasn’t. She was merely vol- 
unteering as silent guide. He throttled 
his car down so they could make conver- 
sation as she jogged along in the ditch 
beside him. 

“ I’m Jimmy Charters.” he explained; 
“a friend of Buff Cole’s — know him?” 

She nodded. 

“Cat got your tongue?” he inquired. 

She stuck it out at him. 

“ I was just rambling through here. 
Thought I’d look Buff up. We were in 
school together — both prep and college 
— but 1 haven’t seen him since.” 

T HERE was a pause. A meadowlark 
filled it in. The Gadget knew that 
Jimmy Charters wanted to ask who she 
was but he restrained himself. Perversely, 
she didn’t enlighten him. Instead, she 
asked, “Going to stay around here for a 
while?” 

It was of some importance whether or 
not he stayed. She couldn’t very well 
toss a bombshell into the family midst if 
they had a guest. 

He said, “I’d like to if I’m urged.” 
And, after a while, since it seemed she 
had nothing more to say he began to 
sing. Ostensibly to himself — “Out where 
the handclasp’s a little stronger . . 

She got the implication and suppressed 
a smile. 

So that is how it happened that she 
rode back under the elkhorn arch less 
than an hour after she had ridden out. 

In the ranch-house yard Jimmy 
Charters stopped his car and vaulted 
over the door. “ It’s been awfully good 
of you to come out of your way like this. 
But whom shall I thank — and all that 
sort of thing?” 

He had nice eyes and a very persua- 
sive smile. 

The Gadget swung to the ground. “ I 
don’t really know why I didn’t tell you 
before. I’m Buff Cole’s wife.” 

“You? What (Continued on page 146 ) 
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pretend before these people who were so 
. pretend that their marriage was happy 
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I HE thing is,” Wake said awkwardly, 
“that he wants to have a look at 
my wife.” 

“Oh,” said Jane. The word 
sounded small and lonesome. She 
tried to find something to go with 
it, and said, “All right. Why not? 
What’s your idea about entertain-- 
ing him?” 

“Them,” Wake corrected. “Mrs. 
Jergen’s with him.” 

“Them,” repeated Jane politely. 
“Sunday dinner,” said Wake. “He 
isn’t the type for tea. Red blood and 
brawn; roast beef and potatoes; you 
know. Better get Hepatica to help you. 
I want to have things right.” 

Jane did not say that things would be 
nearer right without Hepatica; that 
Hepatica had to be watched every time 
she lifted her heavy hand or set down 
her ample foot. They used to laugh 
about Hepatica. . . . She said worriedly, 
“Hepatica isn’t so good at roast beef. 
But shecan fry chicken. Would thatdo?” 

“1 suppose so,” Wake said impa- 
tiently. “You can as much as get up a 
dinner, can’t you? You know what it 
means to me.” 

“Us,” said Jane. She thought for a 
minute that she had said it aloud. She 
said hastily, “ You planning to ask any- 
body else?” 

“We might ask Coralie,” Wake said. 
“So Mr. Jergen wants to have a look 
at your friends, too?” 

“Might not be a bad idea at that,” 
said Wake, too heartily. 

“ It will throw the table out,” she said. 
And hated herself for raising objections. 
And couldn’t help it. “We’d need an- 
other man.” 

“1 suppose that means you want to 
ask Drury.” 

“Not at all. But I might ask Cora- 
lie’s husband,” said Jane. “After all, 
she’s got one.” 

“Oh, if you want to make an issue of 
it,” said Wake. “You don’t have to ask 
her at all, for that matter.” 

“All right,” said Jane. 

I F ONLY, Jane thought, she didn’t love 
Wake so, it wouldn’t be so hard. She 
couldn’t, looking back on it, guess how 
they had reached this point of petty 
bickering. She loved him too much to 
be wise and crafty. When they dis- 
agreed it frightened her, and fright made 
her angry, and she flung her fear and 
anger in Wake’s face. 

Jane did not blame Wake for what had 
happened to their three years of mar- 
riage. It hadn’t been easy for Wake, 
either. When Wake took his degree in 
engineering he had not expected to sit 
on a stool and write figures about what 
other men had done. Still, they said to 
each other valiantly, he was lucky to 
have any job at all. 

The trouble was, Jane thought, that 



they began too big. They tried to keep 
up with the Mavericks and the Bustards 
and the Grews; entertained at the club 
because they were entertained there. 
Jane realized now that she had made a 
terrible fuss about that new coat. She 
wouldn’t have, though, if Wake hadn’t 
been so unreasonable about the car. He 
turned it in for a new one after he met 
Coralie. 

Drury Russek had a new car, too. 
Jane had ridden in it not because it was 
new — nor because she liked Drury. 
Only, sometimes it was convenient to 
have a date of your own. Jane had saved 
her pride that way. She had not saved 
their love. Their love lay torn between 
them. But it was alive still; it stirred 
and ached to a touch. Jane realized now 
that she had gone with Drury that first 
time because he was like Wake — tall and 
dark. He was not like Wake in other 
ways. The greediness of his mouth was 
not like Wake’s nor the hot look in his 


eyes. Drury had frightened Jane. He 
had frightened her most when he asked 
if Wake was going to let her get the 
divorce. 

“What divorce?” Jane said stiffly. 

Drury thought that was funny. 
“Yours and Wake’s,” he said. 

I T WAS a measure of how far things 
had gone that she had not run to Wake 
with the simply side-splitting joke about 
their divorce. They seldom talked of 
anything important now. Jane didn’t 
even know many details about this job 
of Jergen’s. The way she understood it, 
the floods had changed the course of a 
river and left the Jergen ranch, and 
others, without water. They wanted the 
river brought back and tucked into its 
own bed. There would be a dam. 
Miraculously, they were considering 
Wake. It was a big chance. In more 
ways than one. 

If, at this dinner, she could show the 
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Jergens how grand Wake really was, 
they couldn’t help giving him the job. 
There wouldn’t be any Coralie then, nor 
any Drury Russek. There would be only 
big, simple things: iron mountains and 
copper hills and heat and cold and work. 
And herself. And Wake. It was more 
than just a job. It was their life to- 
gether. . . . 

U nfortunately, one of Hepa- 

tica’s periodic attacks of religion 
coincided with the day of the dinner for 
the Jergens. Hepatica, in her intervals 
of sin, was none too brisk; repentance 
paralyzed her. 

“Get the cherries ready for this pie,” 
Jane suggested. 

“Ma’am?” said Hepatica, astonished. 
She was holding, for no good reason, a 
pair of muffin pans; she let them fall. 
Jane jumped, at the crash, and the pie- 
crust tore raggedly across. She folded it 
over and began to roll it again. “The 
cherries,” she repeated. “Put them in 
that dish.” 

“Yas’m,” said Hepatica. She whanged 
the can opener and made all the dishes 
jump. “Can we eat dat dinnah come 
twel’-thuhty? ” 

“Twelve-thirty tonight?” said Jane. 
“Is the oven hot?” 


“Middlin’,” said Hepatica. “W’en 
Ah wuks for de Everestses, dey et dey 
Sund’y dinnah at twel’-thuhty jes lak 
any day.” 

“Right now,” said Jane, “you’m 
working for the Brides.” 

Said Hepatica, “W’y couldn’ we 
leas’ways eat dat dinnah come one 
’clock?” 

“We can’t ever eat it if you don’t 
move faster, ” said J ane. “Have you cut 
up the chickens?” 

“No’m,” said Hepatica. She tore 
open a paper bag, and peas burst out 
over the floor. “Ah be late fo’ dat ’vival 
meetin’ sho’.” 

“I’ll tell you what,” said Jane, upon 
an inspiration. “If you’ll pay attention 
to what you’re doing, and not forget 
anything, nor spill anything, nor drop 
anything, nor burn anything, then I’ll 
ask Mr. Bride to drive you over.” 

Hepatica’s flat, black agate face broke 
wide open across the white edge of her 
smile. “Sho’ ’nough? Indenewcah?” 

“ In the only car we’ve got,” said Jane. 

Jane made the salad herself: tomato 
and cress and grated Parmesan cheese. 
The cherry pie was a success; the garnet 
richness oozed just enough through the 
slits in the crust. She counted out the 
potatoes, washed them herself, and laid 



Hepatica’s announcement, 
”De biscuits done bu’nt up’’ 
didn’t help the stormy at- 
mosphere 


them on the drainboard. “Allow an 
hour for them to bake,” she told Hepat- 
ica. “The last ones weren’t quite done.” 

“Yas’m,” said Hepatica. 

Jane set out the dishes in the order in 
which they were to be used, and the 
butter spreaders and soup spoons and 
salad forks. “Now, do you understand 
everything?” 

Hepatica broke her song about Jacob’s 
seein’ angels climbin’ up a ladder, and 
said, “Ah ’spects so.” 

“I’ll write it down,” Jane decided, 
“and we’ll go over it again to make 
sure.” That was one nice thing about 
Hepatica — she could read. Jane got a 
pencil and paper. She wrote painstak- 
ingly, rounding her letters for plainness. 
Black bean soup (eggs and lemon), 
crackers; jried chicken, apple rings, 
squash. . . . “See if you can have it as 
nice as it was last time,” she said diplo- 
matically. “Do you remember?” 

“Yas’m,” said Hepatica. 

"Bring in the chicken and potatoes 
for Mr. Bride to serve. Then pass the 
gravy and the peas. Is that clear? ” 

“Yas’m,” said Hepatica.- 

Gravy, wrote Jane, peas; salad, biscuit; 
cherry pie, coffee. 

Jane set the table herself. She used 
her grandmother’s silver. The lilacs 
were tight and hard, purple, almost 
black, in the yellow glass bowl. In the 
living-room sprays of forsythia stood 
tall against the walls. Jane was glad it 
was not too warm for a fire. Her work- 
bag hung on a chair, with one of Wake’s 
socks sticking out. She left it where it 
was; a homely, domestic touch. Every- 
thing looked right, she thought. It had 
to be right — for her and Wake. She ran 
upstairs to dress. 

“ Moses seed de glory,” sang Hepatica, 
from the kitchen, “in de burnin’ bush!” 

Y OU’RE late,” said Wake. 

“ I had a few little things to see to,” 
Jane said. “I’ll hurry.” Wake looked 
anxious; he looked handsome, and de- 
pendable and strong. She started the 
bath and laid out her one new dress — 
sleeveless wool, the color of pussywillows. 
“ I hope you’ll like the dinner.” 

“ I hope the Jergens will like it,” said 
Wake. 

“That’s what I meant,” said Jane. 
“So you don’t care whether 1 like it or 
not,” said Wake. 

“There’s cherry pie,” said Jane. Wake 
was nervous. She said, “They won’t 
come before one, will they?” 

“How do I know?” said Wake. He 
untied his tie, and began again. “ What 
time is Coralie coming?” 

“Coralie?” said Jane. “Coralie isn’t 
coming.” 

“She isn’t coming!” cried Wake 
“Why not?” 

“Because I didn’t ask her,” said Jane. 
“You didn’t ask her!” shouted Wake. 
“You said 1 needn’t, if I didn’t want 
to.” 

v “ I didn’t say ( Continued on page 66) 
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"I can do more with a delin- 
quent girl by giving her a new 
dress than by preaching all the 
sermons in the world” 


Dill 


MOTHER 


"I want to teach wives not to 
scream at their husbands when 
they (the husbands) have 
hang-overs” 


AFTER eighteen years of mixing 
intuitive wisdom with sentiment 
and dispensing the result as justice in a 
land that drips with sentiment, Madam 
Judge Camille Kelley, of the Juvenile 
Court of Memphis, Tenn., has en- 
trenched herself so firmly in the mid- 
South that she can call politicians, 
reporters, and hoodlums “sonny men” 
— and they grin and bear it. None of 
them ever says to her, “ When you call 
me that, smile.” 

The politicians and the hoodlums take 
it because they either love her or are 
afraid of her. The reporters take it be- 
cause, next to the Mississippi River, 
Madam Judge is the best news source in 
the lower valley, and, like the river, there’s 
no telling what she’s going to do next. 

She has no license to practice law and 
the legislature made her a judge by spe- 
cial dispensation, but lawyers seek her 
counsel. She has never made a political 


speech for herself, but has never had an 
opponent, and politicians seek her favors. 

Her husband never knew her age, and 
neither do her two grown sons. 

“Age is psychological, not chronolog- 
ical,” the judge says. “I haven’t had a 
birthday since my teens. I never told 
my husband or my children my age. I 
vote twenty-one plus. Suffice it to say 
that my older son is thirty-three and 
exhibit A. My younger son is thirty-one 
and exhibit B. I stand on a woman’s 
prerogative and refuse to answer any 



and all questions concerning my age.” 

She handles her court like a clinic, 
preaches that children should be seen 
and heard, and seldom punishes the little 
darlings. She spares the rod and talks 
baseball to delinquent boys and gossips 
about clothes with wayward girls. Her 
critics whisper that she is a sentimentalist 
and is too lax with potential criminals; 
that she is a matriarch. Her supporters 
shout from the housetops that she’s the 
greatest influence for good in the South, 
and point to the record. 

More than 36,000 cases of human be- 
havior have appeared before her. She 
has given defendants another chance 
time and again through probation or by 
letting them go scot-free. Cops have 
bitten their nails and pulled their hair 
while she talked sweetly to some little 
hoodlum about his home and mother, 
and called him “sonny boy.” Learned 
judges have shaken their heads and said 
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"Some marriages may be 
made in heaven, but 
many of them are made 
when the heavens are full 
of stars and the moon, 
and the lovers are too full 
of liquor” 

★ 

it won’t work. Learned judges may 
know the law and cops may know the 
rules, but Madam Judge knows South' 
ern human nature, and 85 per cent of the 
“sonny boys” who have been trusted by 
her have made of themselves respectable 
“sonny men.” 

Her system probably wouldn’t work 
anywhere except in the South, because 
the South is a way of life and Southerners 
respond to sentiment. 

She handles politicians the same way 
she handles the tow-headed truants who 
face her. Her judgeship is one of the 
choice political plums in the state, but 
the job apparently is hers forever, be- 
cause she can pick up her telephone and 
mobilize an army of women that will fol- 
low her to the polls or to the legislative 
lobbies. 

That’s why politicians humor her, for 
to the women of Tennessee she’s a 
Joan of Arc, ready to launch a crusade 
at the drop of a lipstick. She can rouse 
the rabble and hold her own in any ora- 
torical hurricane, and her battle cry is 
“forhome and the babies.” AnySouthern 
politician who has ever given away a 
cheroot or stumped the hustings will 
tell you that combination can’t be 
licked. So, if you can’t lick ’em, “jine 
’em.” 

“ If you’ve got to stir up something, 
pick on hornets but not the women- 
folks,” is an axiom Southern public 
servants learn in the kindergarten. 

TUDGE KELLEY has never used her 
J political power to seek any other office, 
because she’d rather be guardian than 
governor. Her influence with the “sonny 
men” of the legislature was tested re- 
cently when peakish little Eunice Win- 
stead, nine, and gangling Charlie Johns, 
twenty -two, got married up — “jumping 
the broom,” they call it in Tennessee’s 
mountains, where the folks have beaten 
their plowshares into spindles and their 
liquor stills into tourists’ souvenirs, but 
where they still hold that the way of a 
man and a maid is nobody’s business 
except their own. 

The couple walked together down the 
pike from Sneedville, Eunice taking two 
steps to Charlie’s one. They met a 
preacher in the middle of the road and he 
hitched ’em up, and they went their way, 


Eunice forgetting about mud pies and 
dolls and wondering about apple turn- 
overs and babies. It was the code of the 
hills, and if a child wanted to jump the 
broom there was no law “ag’in’ hit.” 

Charlie’s baby bride had never heard • 
of Judge Kelley, but down in Nashville, 
where the “sonny men” meet and write 
rules for human behavior, the solons 
reckoned the judge was going to be 
powerfully riled up because Eunice had 
jumped the broom. 

Over in Memphis, Judge Kelley sat on 
a rosewood couch, half submerged in mes- 
sages begging her to march on Nashville, 
and talked calmly into her telephone, a 
portable set with a long extension which 
her servants can plug in from almost any 
corner of her big house. She kept telling 
the indignant women to keep their shirts 
on, or whatever you tell excited women, 
and then she tossed the receiver back 
into its cradle and called John, her 
Negro houseboy and chauffeur. 

“Get the car ready, John,” she said. 
“We’re going to Nashville.” 

John said “Yas’m, Judge,” and 
grinned. He once whipped two profes- 
sional prize fighters in a Beale Street 
battle royal. 

The judge put on her war paint and 
armor, a bit of rouge, a new hat, a red 


★ 

"The average child would 
rather take a beating any 
day than hear his father 
and mother quarrel” 

★ 

rose, her diamond rings, and a rope of 
beads. 

“How fast are we going, John?” she 
asked her chauffeur a few minutes later. 

“Hugging fifty, Judge,” said John, 
who talks to a car and pets it as though 
it were a cotton-plowing mule. 

“Road’s clear; make it sixty,” ordered 
the judge, who rarely rides in trains, be- 
cause they make her ill. 

She went before the sonny men, but 
didn’t scold them. She just looked at 
them as the lady who lived in the shoe 
must have looked at her brood when they 
got out of hand. Years before, the judge 
had hammered at the legislature until it 
had passed a law which compelled girls 
under eighteen and boys under twenty- 
one to have their betrothals made public 
five days before their weddings. 

There were a few violations of the law, 
because shotguns still don’t understand 
statutes, but, all in all, the law worked 
all right for a spell, and then the children 
began running over to neighboring states 
which had no restrictions, and thou- 
sands of Tennesseans jumped brooms in 
Mississiopi, Kentucky, and Arkansas. It 


was taking cash out of the state, for, after 
all, honeymooners do spend a few dollars 
here and there, and, too, the marriage 
fees should be considered. So the sonny 
men rubbed the law off the books, and 
the public didn’t think much about it 
until little Eunice walked down from 
the mountains and got Tennessee more 
adverse publicity than the Volunteer 
State has had since the monkey-law 
fiasco. 

TUDGE KELLEY didn’t tell the legis- 
J lators “I told you so.” (A woman 
should never tell a man “ I told you so,” 
the judge says.) She didn’t lecture. 
(Don’t ever lecture men, she says; it 
hurts their vanity and they get rebel- 
lious.) She warned them that Tennessee’s 
mothers demanded protection for their 
children and would unite and fight to get 
it. The solons knew it would be political 
hara-kiri to buck the judge when the 
issue was children. 

Adroitly, the judge touched softly one 
of the most vulnerable spots in the make- 
up of Southerners. She explained that 
Eunice’s broom-jumping had jumped 
Tennessee back on Page One of the na- 
tion’s press. She knew, as all of us who 
were reared in the South know, that we 
may act as though we don’t give a jump- 
ing John Brown what other persons 
think, but really we are the most sensi- 
tive people in the world to national 
ridicule. 

“Gentlemen,” the judge said, “this 
mustn’t happen again.” 

So the legislature passed another law 
fixing the minimum marriage age at six- 
teen. If the girl is under eighteen there 
must be a three-day waiting period be- 
tween application for the license and is- 
suance, and the parents or guardians 
must be notified. 

Then Judge Kelley went to Mississippi 
and pleaded with the sonny men there, 
and they passed a marriage law. She is 
going to Arkansas next. 

“I’ve just begun to fight,” she said. 
“ We must have universal marriage laws. 
Some marriages may be made in heaven, 
but many of them are made when the 
heavens are full of stars and the moon, 
and the lovers are too full of liquor.” 

A movement was recently announced 
to have her seek the governorship, but 
she shook her head vigorously. “I would 
not have the job if I could get it. I’ve ded- 
icated my life ( Continued on page 126) 
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"Clashing colors wreck 
homes. Men are very sen- 
sitive to colors. No man 
wants to see violent colors 
when he wakes up” 
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the Island 


BY STEVE FISHER 


He was the brilliant hero of a gre 
. . . but jMyrna hated him for being 
swaggering— for stirring her senses wi 
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CAST 

OF CHARACTERS 

MYRNA BAKER 

Young mill pretty hotel proprietor 

COMMANDER BAKER 

Her father, a retired naval officer 

HAROLD 

Houseman at the hotel 

MACKAY 

Myrna's fiance, a naval radioman 

RICHARD BRENNAN 

Torpedoman in sunken submarine 

HARRY MORRIS 

Also a torpedoman 

CARL MOORE 

Navy ensign staying at Myrna's hotel 

WINDY 

A crippled guest 

BERTHA MARTIN 

Redheaded widow 

BILL SPAULDING 

Who has been annoying JHyrna 

KIM MULDANE 

A detective 


The dead hand 
seemed to be reach- 
ing toward the 
steps it was passing 



s' & SHIFTING clouds passed in the 
I Si Hawaiian sky and lightning 
flashed out, releasing a torrent of 
rain. The lightning came zigzag then 
from either side of the island, slanting 
toward the ground in brilliant white V’s. 
Coco palms groaned and threw off their 
dress; rain shattered the silence. It had 
come all at once to relieve the intensity 
of night, and through the sheets of pour- 
ing water the hotel was suddenly visible, 
when a moment ago its unlighted win- 
dows had been shrouded in the darkness 
off the Pearl Harbor shore. 

It was a wooden building of some bulk 
and it squatted on the ground not un- 
like an ugly old woman who has spread 
her skirts and sat down on a muddy 
shore. It was two and a half stories, the 
half being an attic; and, in spite of their 
discomfort, the attic rooms rented at 
only a slight reduction in price. The 
second floor had been a thing of elegance 
back in the ancient days when a too 
optimistic real-estate man, hearing that 
the Navy was to be based at Pearl 
Harbor, ordered its construction. It had 
since degenerated into a floor of tre- 
mendous and useless windows that 
looked out onto the lanai like so many 
overly large eyes resting wearily on sev- 
eral fat cheeks. 

Along the outside of the not too steady 


balcony a bright, new sign proclaimed: 
“Hawaiian Heaven Hotel,” and, in 
smaller letters: “Sailors’ Midway Stop.” 

The main floor sat holding a large 
porch in its lap, and had French doors 
that had long ago surrendered their glass 
to mosquito-proof screens. In daylight 
it faced the Navy’s Ford Island and 
planes zoomed across the water toward 
it, taking off and skimming the hotel’s 
roof with only inches to spare. 

B UT it was night now, and the giant 
beacon lights from the air base flashed 
red and green, and tugs moved up and 
down the harbor in restless tension. Al- 
though the hotel was dark, the night was 
alive. A radio voice came from inside, 
amplified- to its loudest pitch. It had 
been on for three days and two nights. 
This was the third night. The voice that 
came from the radio and spoke out into 
the shadow-filled room was tired and 
just a little husky. It was the familiar 
emergency voice that goes on and on and 
on, whenever there is a flood or a terrible 
earthquake or a fire that destroys a city. 

The radio voice made no attempt to 
entertain, to amuse, nor to be original. 
It repeated things over and over; it gave 
orders; it retracted the same orders; it 
recounted names that sounded bleak and 
empty — the list of the dead, the list that 


kept growing and growing. The voice 
had become unreal at last; the horror in 
the news it gave had become a monotony 
that droned without end. 

It poured out in its terrible pitch to 
the empty room, while lightning jerked 
static through its raw continuity. But 
the voice went on, seemed even to grow 
in the rising storm : 

Reporting from the tug SEAGULL . . . 
reporting from the USS SEAGULL at sea 
just off Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 
We are lying just above the sunken S-14, 
which went down three days ago and has 
not risen. The sea is alive with Navy 
craft and rescue work is going doggedly on. 
The radioman in the S-14 reports they 
have used up the last oxygen tank. They 
have no more air. I repeat, they have no 
more air, can last no longer than another 
hour. 

As we have reported, the torpedo tubes 
have been jammed, so that men cannot be 
sent through them. And because of the un- 
usual position of the S-14, which rammed 
undersea wreckage, our surface divers have 
not been able to reach the tubes in what was 
to be an effort to clear them. 

Divers Harry Morris and Richard 
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Brennan, who were sent out from the S-14's 
conning tower in the boat’s only two diving 
suits with portable oxygen tanks, have not 
reported in the last hour and it is feared 
that they are lost. I repeat, Divers Harry 
Morris and Richard Brennan, who were 
sent out from the S' 1 4 in the desperate 
hope that they might clear the torpedo tubes 
so that the remaining men could be shot 
out with sufficient pressure to force them to 
the surface — these divers have not been 
heard from and it is believed they have 
perished. Sending these men out had been 
the S'14's last chance, though it was ap' 
parent even to them that the divers would 
lose their lives in a hopeless cause, because 
the wreckage is too thick for two men to 
clear. If the other men were released from 
the conning tower, even with emergency 
oxygen masks, they would rise so slowly 
that the pressure would kill them before 
they reached the surface. 

As we reported yesterday, surface craft 
attempted to hook the underwater debris 
with giant hooks attached to cables, so that 
it could be cleared away, but it turned out 
to be no more than an attempt, because the 
wood of the wreckage was rotten and gave 
with the first effort to pidl it away. 

We have a new list of men already dead 
inside the submarine. . . . 

Endlessly, the voice went on. 


sound of a door opening on tne second 
floor of the hotel. 

An old man appeared through the 
darkness and stood at the head of the 
stairs looking down into the lobby. He 
turned, picked up something, laboriously 
lifted it so that it rested across his 
shoulder. He started down the stairs, 
breathing hard. For a moment his 
bundle lay inert on his shoulder, and 
then one arm flopped out. The dead 
hand seemed to be reaching toward the 
steps it was passing. The old man 
pushed the arm back up into place and 
continued. 

When he was downstairs the old man 
laid the corpse on a divan and for a mo- 
ment stood looking around. Lightning 
did not show through the canvas that 
had been secured over the French doors, 
so that things were only half distinguish- 
able. 

At last the old man picked up the 
corpse and dragged it toward the bar. 
He stooped here and snapped back the 
latch on a wine closet just beneath the 
bar. He got down on his hands and 
knees and worked for some few minutes 
to double the corpse up and get it in. He 


had to put the head down so that the 
chin rested on the chest, and then double 
up the legs and fasten the hands around 
them. After that he found it difficult to 
shut the closet door again. He was like a 
man trying to shut an overpacked suit- 
case. He finally stood up and kicked it 
and, that way, he was able to get it to 
catch. 

He breathed deeply, sighing after- 
ward; then he shook himself, like a dog, 
and dusted his hands, as though satis- 
fied that he had done his job well. Pres- 
ently he climbed the stairs again, turned 
in at his room, and softly closed the door 

T HE voice on the radio had not ceased, 
though it was huskier now: 

We are still attempting to reach the S-14, 
but their radio has ceased, and all inside 
are believed to be dead. I repeat, all hope 
of saving the lives of the men in the ill- 
fated S-14 is gone, although the work here 
is going right on. 

The voice suddenly picked up: 

Ladies and gentlemen, here on the scene 
of the worst United States Navy disaster in 
recent years we have just heard sensational 
news. Richard Brennan, a diver from the 


I NSIDE the hotel lobby, which included 
a bar, a divan, and several tables and 
chairs, there was suddenly both sound 
and light. A door opened from the 
houseman’s room, which was here on the 
main floor. A flashlight reached out 
across the floor; then the houseman came 
out. He was barefoot and wore a faded 
robe which he had put on hurriedly. 

He quickly moved to the screen 
French doors and released the canvas 
storm curtains. He put the flashlight on 
the floor and, stooping, secured the can- 
vas to the proper pegs. He picked up 
the flashlight and rose. He made the 
downstairs rounds, closing windows, 
locking doors, and then he walked back 
across the floor toward his own room. He 
ignored the radio as though the tre- 
mendous volume of the voice was non- 
existent. He presently disappeared back 
into his room, and the only illumination 
was from the lightning streaking through 
the windows. 

Minutes paraded raggedly along. 
Half an hour passed, and the same radio 
voice said : 

The hopeless fight of the men trapped in 
the S' 1 4 can last but seconds longer. Al- 
ready almost all of them inside the doomed 
submarine have died horrible deaths. The 
air is all but gone and they are coughing 
through fumes of grease and acid. Noth - 
ing has been heard from the divers who left 
the 14 to clear her bow. These men, Rich' 
ard Brennan and Harry Morris, gave 
their lives in a last-minute attempt to save 
their shipmates when divers from surface 
ships failed to penetrate the wreckage into 
which the S-14 rammed her nose . . . 

As the voice continued, there was the 
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S'14 who had been sent out to clear the 
bow, was miraculously able to find one of 
the many lines sent down by surface craft 
for him and has been brought up to safety! 
Richard Brennan, from the sunken S' 14, 
is now here on the deck of the USS SEA' 
GULL! Ladies and gentlemen, the only 
survivor in all this terrible tragedy is here, 
breathing, and grinning in spite of his 
weakened condition! Mr. Brennan, do 
you think you could possibly say some - 
thing to a waiting world? 

There was a whisper: 

It’s good to be alive! . . . 

M YRNA was not undressed for bed. 

She had been kneeling in the dark- 
ness of her room praying, pausing only 
at intervals to listen to the voice on the 
radio. But now she listened intently, 
and she heard a stifled scream from the 
room across the hall. 

A door slammed, and a woman’s voice 
said, “Turn it off! Turn it off! I can’t 
stand it any more! There’s no use in 
bluffing. There’s no use trying to hope. 
They’re gone now . . .” 

There was a shuddering of boards on 
the hall floor, and then continued sob- 
bing. Myrna got up and opened the 
door. The red-haired Bertha Martin 
had sunk there and was holding her 
head in her hands. 

There was nothing Myrna could do; 
no consolation would sound genuine. 
They had been through all of that in the 
hours which had gone before. They 
were at the rope’s end now, there was 
nothing anyone could say or do. Only 
the protesting hysteria of injustice could 
burst from a person’s throat. 

Quietly, she closed the door. She 
turned on the lights in her room and 
went bleakly to her mirror and looked in 
it at herself. She did not look as though 
she had suffered, though her face was 
pale and her eyes seemed darker. Her 
mahogany hair was swept back in a mass 


of curls, and there was nothing for her to 
straighten, although she uncorked her 
rouge container and daubed at her lips, 
which looked somehow faint and blood- 
less. This took her but an instant, and 
now she smoothed the wrinkles in her 
dress. 

She had once made a splash in society, 
the pretty daughter of a retired com- 
mander, an eligible candidate for the 
wife of a future admiral. But, at twenty- 
five now, she was past all that. Only a 
defiant rebel could marry her and remain 
an officer in the service; only some tough 
lieutenant, maybe, who didn’t care what 
was said at teas. For she had shocked 
the Navy. Her father had gone broke, 
or nearly so, and she had insisted that he 
buy this hotel. She knew people in Hono- 
lulu who would renovate it for them on 
credit.' 

So she had commercialized herself by 
opening a hotel which, adjoining the 
Navy Yard, was an enlisted man’s 
haven. She called it the “Midway Stop” 
because they could come here instead of 
going all the way into Honolulu when 
they came ashore, Honolulu being ap- 
proximately six miles from Pearl Harbor. 
She made it interesting for them. There 
was beer, though no harder drinks were 
served over the bar, because she had 
only a beer license, and she put on shows, 
some of them acted out by the sailors 


" They’re all lost!” 
screamed Bertha 


themselves. There was a lot of singing, 
and good times, and food when the men 
wanted it. And, too, there were a few 
rooms that could be rented out, but these 
were occupied mostly by civilian workers 
or people interested in the Navy who 
wanted to live as close to it as possible. 

There had been trouble too, of course, 
but one didn’t expect things to run too 
smoothly, and they had done pretty 
well, hadn’t they? Paying off half their 
debts in one short year? 

S HE turned now and went into the 
hall. Sobbing still, the red-haired 
Bertha Martin looked up. Her face was 
streaked. 

“He’s dead. A1 is dead. You heard 
him say they were all lost! Turn off that 
radio!” 

“But we all agreed we wanted to 
listen,” Myrna said quietly. 

“ Listen? Three days and nights have 
been too much for the rest of you ! But 
I’ve lain there in the dark and — ” 

“So have we all, darling,” said Myrna. 
“You don’t think any of us have slept, 
do you? That was a pretense to which 
we had agreed. We would turn off all 
the lights and go to our rooms. We 
thought that would make it easier. 
Sleep would have been a blessing if it had 
been possible, but it wasn’t.” 

The night bell sounded downstairs. 
Myrna went to the head of the stairs and 
looked down. She could hear the pound- 
ing of rain and the booming of thunder. 
The houseman came out of his room 
wearing a faded blue robe. He was in 
his bare feet. He opened the door, and a 
tall, slicker-cad figure came in. Myrna 
saw a white sailor hat on the back of the 
man’s head. 

The sailor and the houseman talked 
for a moment, and then started for the 
stairs. Myrna retreated and tried to get 
Bertha Martin to stand, but she wouldn’t 
When the houseman and the sailor 
passed she was still there, sitting on the 
floor sobbing. Myrna looked up into the 
new guest’s face and saw taut white 
skin, and the burning eyes. Something 
about the man made her shudder. He 
walked on past and up the stairs toward 
the attic. 

“Turn off that radio!” sobbed Bertha 
Martin. 

M YRNA went back toward the stairs 
and moved down them quietly. She 
turned on the lights in the lobby, and 
went over and switched off the radio. 
She sank down on the divan, drawing her 
legs up under her. Her face was strained, 
but she was dry-eyed and she choked 
down the pain that was in her throat. 
She slowly tapped a cigarette on her 
wrist, putting it between her lips at last 
and lighting it. 

When she looked up Bertha Martin 
was on the stairs, almost at the bottom. 
There was a strange, almost transfixed 
look on her face. She was no longer cry- 
ing. She was looking toward the radio. 
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He caught and kissed 
her, while she fought and 
the reporters grinned 
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FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION IN WATER COLOR 
BY MATT CLARK 


“How quiet,” she said, “how quiet 
everything is.” She laughed then, al- 
though the laughter was like something 
choked out of her. “ Look, Myrna ; there 
is no more sound,” she went on. “ It’s 
quiet. For the first time in three days 
it’s quiet! It’s just as though nothing 
had happened. It’s just like the first 
night I came here. The night 1 got in on 
the boat from Diego and put up here to 
wait for Al. That’s what it’s like, ajji’t 
it? Like nothing ever happened, and all 
this other was nightmare!” 

M YRNA looked at her but did not 
speak. The houseman came back 
down the stairs. He seemed self-conscious 
to be in bare feet, now that the lights 
were on. 

He did not hesitate in his movement 
toward his room, but as he passed he 
jerked his head back, indicating the 
attic and the roomer he had put up 
there. “He weren’t no sailor at all,” he 
said; “just some civvie that’s been work- 
ing out there on the rescue party It’s 
all over, he says. He says there isn’t any 
more. He’s tired and he wants to stay 
here. Seems to resent somebody trying 
to talk to him, he does.” The houseman 
went into his room, still muttering. 

Bertha Martin went over to the bar. 
“Look, Myrna, I want something strong; 
see? The bar’s open, isn’t it? I mean, 


now that the circus is all over, now that 
the whole thing is washed up, we ought 
to do some celebrating. We ought to do 
something!” 

“The whisky is around behind,” said 
Myrna. Then, on second thought, she 
got up and went around behind the bar 
and got it for her. She had two bottles 
for personal consumption, not for sale. 
While she was pouring it she heard a 
noise on the stairs, and looked up. She 
could tell from the sound of the crutches 
that it was Windy. 

Windy had been a chief petty officer, 
but an accident on the submarine base 
had so twisted his legs that the Navy had 
given him a medical discharge and a pen- 
sion. He lived here because he wanted 
to stay close to the Navy, though he had 
turned into a violent pacifist and 
claimed to hate it. 

“So they saved one,” he said. “Half 
a hundred Navy and civilian tugs out 
there to the rescue, and they save one. 
That’s the kind of efficiency we get from 
the government. Make that two whis- 
kies, Myrna. I’m an old man, and I can 
do with some of that.” 

“Ain’t it awful,” said Bertha. She 
began to sob again, but stopped long 
enough to get up and get her whisky. 

Myrna dropped her cigarette and 
stepped on it. Windy had hobbled over 
to the bar and was leaning on one crutch 


while he took his drink. He looked at 
Bertha. 

“Poor Mrs. Martin,” he said. “It’s 
you that’s got to suffer, isn’t it?” 

Bertha Martin replied, “ If you could 
only know what it was to have a man six 
months in a hovel in San Diego, all the 
time hoping for something better — ” 

“We’ve been through that,” Windy 
said. He had cut her short. “We’ve 
heard all that, and we’ve witnessed your 
hysterics on the floor. Save the rest for 
the funeral. You can only cry for the 
dead so much, then you begin to look 
funny.” 

“ But we had planned — ” 

“V 

I OU’RE crazy to plan when you’ve 

1 gota man in the Navy,” said Windy. 
“You were crazy to come out here any- 
way. Only a dumb bride would do that. 
You know the subs aren’t going to stay 
in Hawaii. They reconditioned the S-14 
and a lot of others, even these crappy 
little eagle boats that have been lying 
here rotting for twenty years, and you 
know why? The fleet’s coming here, or 
part of it, and then they’re shoving for 
war games off Manila. You knew that, 
didn’t you? — yet you came here to be 
close to your man, so you could have a 
day with him. Women are crazy.” 

“They aren’t going in a day,” Myrna 
said defensively. “They might cancel 
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the whole thing. Nothing is definite.” 

“No. Nothing is definite, ” said Windy, 
looking after Bertha, who had gone back 
to the divan; “nothing except a lot of 
trouble in the world, and things in one 
helluva hot kettle. Nothing is definite. 
There wasn't anything definite in the 
last war, either. People went around 
guessing for four years, and eleven mil- 
lion men died!” 

Myrna heard Windy saying this, and 
looked up, to see Ensign Carl Moore 
coming down the stairs. He was dressed 
in uniform and neatly groomed, as 
though he had taken time to clean up 
before he came out of his room. He was 
a youngish man who wore horn-rimmed 
glasses. He was precise and cold, and it 
was rumored that his brain was a mathe- 
matical machine. He was the only offi- 
cer guest, and he had come to study 
problems of his own invention which he 
intended to submit to Washington for 
the future betterment of the Navy in 
military maneuvers. He seldom spoke 
when enlisted men were in the place, and 
what friends he had he had chosen care- 
fully. He had a deadly fear of spies. 

Myrna thought Carl Moore had exag- 
gerated his own genius in the eyes of the 
higher officer who had given him leave so 
that some of his efforts might reach 
accomplishment. But she looked upon 
his hatred of Windy, whose purposes 
were an exact opposite to his own, with 
amused tolerance. 

“He’s been reading a book,” Moore 
said now. “ He's even gone back to the 
World War.” He came up to the bar, his 
face cold. “Give me a beer, Myrna.” 

INDY whirled on him with such 
force that he nearly lost his balance. 
“What I say is, the S-14 is sunk, and 
right now a lot of people think it’s one 
helluva shame, but it’s no shame at all to 
what’s coming, and you know it! What’s 
one little submarine on the bottom of the 
ocean, with a lot of corpses lying in its 
acid stinking to high heaven, when in a 
few more months or next year or the 
year after there’ll be twenty submarines 
like that, and God knows how many 
battleships and cruisers and destroyers, 
to say nothing of these moth-eaten little 
eagle boats!” 

“ If war comes, it’s war,” said the en- 
sign, “and I admit that you’re right. If 
it does come, it’s a shame we have to 
waste a possible offensive unit such as 
the S-14 by having it ram insignificant 
undersea wreckage. It is indeed a shame 
that our Navy has to crack up itself.” 

“There you go!” Windy said. “You 
don’t care that the men are dead; you’re 
only sorry that there are that many less 
to fight. Admit it! Admit it!” 

Myrna suddenly said, “I’m closing 
up. I wish you’d all go back to your 
rooms.” 

They didn’t do this, but the argument 
ended and Ensign Moore went over to a 
side window and looked out, while 
Windy fumbled with the whisky to pour 


himself another tumbler. Bertha Martin 
still sat, sobbing. Myrna had been 
through enough so that she felt the need 
of a drink herself, and for a moment she 
thought she would like to have wine. 

She stooped and jerked at the door of 
the wine closet. It wouldn’t give; it was 
stuck. She hit at it angrily, and then at 
last she gave up. 

The rain outside had begun to lessen. 

S HE did retire, at last, for an hour or 
two, although the others remained up. 
She took off her clothes and went to bed, 
and somehow she was able to sleep, 
though her dreams were tormented with 
the screams of men in a sunken sub- 
marine and the sight of one man, a diver, 
coming to the surface, his face gaunt, his 
hollow eyes mad. She slept longer even 
than she intended, and when she opened 
her eyes sunshine was coming in through 
the window and she could see Pearl 
Harbor, pretty, the banks on either side 
green, as though there had been no 
storm. A Navy plane was skimming 
across the water to take off. 

Myrna took a shower and dressed, and 
then she went downstairs to get her 
breakfast. Her father was in the dining- 
room eating. He was a tall, thin old 
man; he had eyes as black as the eyes of 
a hawk; they seemed almost like shiny 
grapes stuck in his head. Being the 
owner of a cheap hotel had embittered 
him. He had lost touch, officers seldom 
visited him. In his old age he was sud- 
denly in a new world, one he had spent 
his whole earlier life commanding and 
looking down upon. But the way his 
eyes seemed to protrude out of their 
sockets made people afraid of him 
Someone had read from a paper one 
night in the bar that insane people 
usually had pop eyes. It had been a 
joke, but the significance of it ran deeply, 
so the old man was friendless — except 
for Ensign Moore. 

“ Hear the news? ’ ’ he asked, looking up. 
“Yes,” she said. 

“One came out alive,” he told her, as 
though to impress her that the news was 
worth conversation. 

“Yes, I heard,” she whispered. “The 
others are dead.” She sat down, and the 
houseman, who was everything from 
cook to flunky, brought in her eggs. She 
gazed out the window toward the water, 
at the submarines all tied up in a row at 
their base, and it seemed to her some- 
how that it was shameful for the sun to 
shine and for the world to go right on as 
though nothing at all had happened. 

“ I have other news for you, too,” said 
her father. 

“What?” 

“Bill Spaulding is missing.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ 1 mean, he wasn’t in his room. His 
bed was made up — he hadn’t slept in it.” 

“He was probably working on the 
rescue party,” she said. 

“But he wasn’t. He came in last 
night and said he was going to stay in.” 


“Well,” she said, “maybe he decided 
to go out again. What’s the difference?” 

The old man looked at her sharply; 
then he dug a fork into his sausage. “ I 
just thought I’d mention that he wasn’t 
around,” he said quietly. 

Bill Spaulding worked at the Navy 
Yard. He was in love with Myrna and 
made a nuisance of himself no end. He 
stayed at the hotel to be near her; he 
fought with men who said anything to 
her that was out of the way; he was so 
obnoxious that he was bad for the busi 
ness, and Myrna had at last requested 
that he stay out of the bar when there 
were sailors in it. But Spaulding’s ap- 
proaches had grown worse. At times, 
when he came in drunk, she had actually 
been forced to fight him off. It was one 
of the most important problems Myrna 
had to solve — how to get rid of him. 
Spaulding was aware that Myrna was 
engaged to a sailor, a radioman named 
Mackay who came from the air base, 
and he had said a hundred times that he 
accepted this as Myrna's choice. But it 
was untrue, because he didn't. She dis- 
liked thinking about Spaulding and she 
wished that her father hadn’t mentioned 
him. It spoiled her breakfast. 

Her father changed the subject. “ I 
wonder what kind of a story this Rich- 
ard Brennan will have to tell,” he said. 

“Who is Richard Brennan?” 

“The survivor — the only survivor ii 
the accident,” her father said. “ f 
thought you heard the news.” 

“I did. 1 just didn’t remember the 
name. I suppose he is very sick and in 
the hospital. He’ll be fortunate if he 
lives — going through what he did.” 

“ My guess,” said the commander, “is 
that he'll end up in the Oahu nut house. 
No man can go through that and keep 
his mind.” 

“The poor fellow,” said Myrna. “He’ll 
have to rest for a year anyway and — ” 

T HE curtains were brushed back. She 
looked up, to see Mackay standing 
there breathless. Mackay was a biggish, 
blond sailor, and she called him by his last 
name because it sounded good, and every- 
one else called him by that also. He was 
good-natured, always around helping 
out, and he had drummed up a lot of 
business for the Hawaiian Heaven Hotel 
bar. His face Avas so ruddy and always 
scrubbed so hard that it glistened like 
wax, and he had a smile that dazzled 
white when he opened his mouth. 
“Myrna!” he said. 

“Yes?” 

“I’ve got news. Honest, kid. The 
biggest thing that ever happened to 
us!” Mackay was so excited that he 
could scarcely contain himself. He was 
sucking breath into his lungs. “They 
won’t let him interview reporters on the 
base,” he went on. “They say he’s got 
to get out of the Yard, and, boy! there’s 
a million people to see him. All kinds of 
offers. So I got to him and suggested he 
come over here, ( Continued on page 94) 
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Keep young— be doubly 
lovely the Double Mint way. Remember 
also Double Mint gum aids digestion, re- 
laxes tense nerves, assures a sweet inoffen- 
sive breath. Buy several packages today. 
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Men — women, too, for that matter — are 
attracted to a charming smile and smart 
clothes — a winning combination that 
healthful, delicious Double Mint 
gum enables you to have. The daily 
enjoyment of this double-lasting, 
mint-flavored gum provides beneficial 
chewing exercise which beautifies your 
lips, mouth and teeth, increasing the 
loveliness of your smile. You look your 
radiant best — a person people want to 
know. Try it today. . .Left, Double Mint 
gum introduces a new creation of 
Valentina whose clients from New York 
to Hollywood rank among the best 
dressed women in the world. Double 
Mint has put this charmingly becoming 
dress into a Simplicity Pattern for 
you. This, then, is Double Mint gum's 
doubly lovely way of helping you win 
admiration and popularity. 
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original creator of modern classic design 
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by the gorgeous star of stage 
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Made available to you by Double Mint gum 
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At nearly all good Department, Dry Goods or 
Variety Stores you can buy this pattern. 

Or, write Double Mint Dress Pattern Dept., 

419 Fourth Avenue, Neu York City. 
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Have you ever wondered what became of the red- 
head you took to the High School Junior Prom 
or the long-legged boy who sat behind you in al- 
gebra class? Here’s a young man who found out 



by Gerald 0 Mahaney 


^ I HAVE decided to write a story 
¥ about some people I know — not be- 
cause they are distinguished or amusing 
or even particularly interesting; but be- 
cause I went to school with them, some 
years ago, and because I have been won- 
dering ever since, off and on, what hap- 
pened to them. Now I have found out, 
and it seems, somehow, important. 

I did not know before how few people 
in life remain true to a youthful goal. I 
did not know before how quickly dreams 
fade or into how many different places 
and inextricable muddles an average 
group of boys and girls can get them- 
selves in the space of a decade and a half. 

We were forty-eight, the class of 1921 
at my high school, and we were very 
proud as we stood on the stage of the 
town hall in that small industrial city in 
New England and sang our anthem of 
farewell. It was a hot night in J une, and 
our parents and relatives and friends and 


neighbors fanned themselves with pro- 
grams as they looked proudly up at us 
from the rickety seats of the auditorium. 
I was in the last row, with the dunces 
and ne’er-do-wells, and from my perch I 
looked down on my comrades — twenty- 
five boys in white flannels and blue jack- 
ets; twenty -two girls in white gowns with 
blue sashes and with ribbons in their 
long, piled hair. There was not a bob 
amongst them, and not a pair of bell- 
bottomed trousers. 

All that was to come later, in the era 
of Great Goofiness, when hair and skirts 
were shortened, when airplanes spanned 
the oceans, and when crooners came to 
the microphones and speak-easies grew 
in the streets. The year 1921 was quiet. 

The orator of the evening was a wise 
man. I shall always remember his final 
words : 

“The world is clay. With courage and 
faith and perseverance you can mold it 


to your desire. Each of you has but one 
enemy — yourself. In the years to come, 
when you look back on this occasion, re- 
member that. All of you cannot be 
great, but none needs to fail.” 

Sitting on my perch in the last row, I 
caught the words and held them. It had 
seemed to me that this graduation cere- 
mony was only a dream. We — my class- 
mates and I — must always be young. 
High school could not be over. We would 
be back there in the fall, worrying about 
the football team and the first dance. 

"DUT those last words of the orator 
woke me up. It was over. Already 
the superintendent of schools was hand- 
ing out diplomas. We were never to see 
each other again as a class. The organi- 
zation to which we belonged was dis- 
solved. The values we had set upon 
things, upon ourselves, no longer applied. 
The best-looking boy and the best-look- 
ing girl were just another boy and girl. 

My name was called, and I walked 
down the steps of the temporary grand- 
stand and took a long, thin roll of white 
paper from a bearded man who muttered, 
“I congratulate you.” The applause 
was thin. I did ( Continued on page 154) 
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Sun UGHT- 

YES 

Sun HEAT- 

NO 


M OTHERS have been told that their children must 
have sunshine . . . that frequent sun baths are nec- 
essary for the development of strong bodies. But perhaps 
some mothers may not realize the vast difference between 
the light from the sun and the heat from the sun. 

Sunlight carries the beneficial ultra-violet rays that put 
healthy color in the cheeks of boys and girls. But when 
the thermometer climbs over 80 degrees, keep your chil- 
dren out of the burning rays of the sun. Too much sun heat 
may be dangerous. On such days let your boys and girls 
sun-bathe before 10 in the morning, or after 4 in the 
afternoon. < 

In hot weather, brimmed hats— of straw, white or light- 
colored fabrics— will help keep the hot sun from scorch- 
ing down on children’s heads. 

The fact that a young baby’s eyes should be protected 
from the sun does not mean that his entire head should 
be shaded. Cover his eyes, or place him on his side, so 


that his face will get the benefit of the sunlight but the address Booklet Department 738-A. 


strong, bright rays will not shine directly into his eyes. 

During their first year, babies are particularly susceptible 
to heat and humidity. There are more deaths caused 
directly or indirectly by excessive heat before the first 
birthday than during any other single year of a child’s life. 
Why is the scorching heat of the sun dangerous to children? 
It lessens appetite, lowers vitality, and may produce fever. 
It often overexcites them, makes them sleepless, faint 
and ill. 

Strange as it may seem, a sudden drop in temperature 
which brings welcome relief from excessive heat may not 
be entirely a blessing. Many babies are made sick by 
chilling, especially in the night. This chilling is a com- 
mon cause of diarrhea. 

No child need be overcome by heat if simple precautions 
are used. The Metropolitan leaflet “Heat Exhaustion 
and Sunstroke” gives additional information everyone 
should have. A free copy will be sent to you if you will 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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AS a small boy, before the time of 
drainage ditches, I lived in the 
country, surrounded by swamp- 
lands. Those were days of chills 
and fever. When I went to the city 
to school, I was sallow-cheeked 
and hollow-chested. One of my 
teachers looked me straight in the 
eye and said, "I dare you to be the 
healthiest boy in the class!" 

I was brought up to take dares. 
I built a body that has equaled 
those of the strongest boys in that 
class, and has outlasted most of 
them. Often I have blessed that 
teacher who dared a sallow-cheeked 
boy to be the healthiest in the 
class. 

The world seems waiting for just 
such a dare today. There's another 
set of chills and fevers assailing us. 
Our own national pulse rate is 
jerky. In certain countries the dis- 
ease has already festered into war. 
More germs are at work. What we 
need most is not a recovery of 
business but a recovery of ideals, 
a recovery of the kind of rugged 


personality that sent those cov- 
ered wagons across the Western 
plains. 

Our grandfathers traveled west 
to develop our great natural re- 
sources. Some say one reason for 
our present economic ills is that 
there is no more West to conquer. 
Yet the greatest natural resource in 
the world today is still piteously 
undeveloped. It is the unused abil- 
ities of our men and women. Not 
one person in a million is living up 
to the best that is in him, getting 
out of himself the full measure of 
labor, happiness, and beauty with 
which he is endowed. Tap that 
fountain and America will go for- 
ward to a greater destiny than any 
of us have ever dreamed! 

We can all be a bigger people 
than we are. I believe in definite 
methods. So I suggest four specific 
things to do: 

Stand Tall — Head erect, chin in, 
chest up, shoulders squared, and 
face life physically strong. Think 
Tall — Big thoughts about big peo- 


ple and big achievements. Smile 
Tall — Go about with the corners 
of the mouth turned up. Cultivate 
friendships by being truly friendly. 
Live Tall — Be honest, keep your 
life clean, develop a worthy char- 
acter. 

We suffer little aches and pains, 
when we could have bodies radi- 
ant with health. We allow our 
minds to dillydally, when they 
could carry us to the most inter- 
esting places in the world of yes- 
terday and today. We live in a 
small world, when we could min- 
gle with the great. We starve our 
spiritual natures, when we could 
live abundant lives. 

I'm daring you to launch out into 
the most interesting year of your 
life. I dare you to achieve a Re- 
covery of Ideals. I dare you to 
push out into the deep, to shoul- 
der more responsibility, to build 
magnificently. I dare you to share 
the fruits of your daring. I dare 
you to be the "Bigger You," which 
is the full measure of your talents. 
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can buy 


INTERNATIONAL 


The new 2-Ton International Model D-40 
with utility stake body 


Long, long before the very birth 
of the automotive industry the 
men who laid the foundation of 
International Harvester were sell- 
ing millions of dollars worth of 
equipment annually, on "time.” 
Trucks came into the picture many 
years later. 

In the past 30 years tens of thou- 
sands of men have been helped 


to ownership of International 
Trucks by International Har- 
vester’s extension of credit. 

Pay CASH on delivery for your 
trucks when you can, and save all 
financing charges, but when cash 
must be conserved see what Inter- 
national’s practical time-payment 
plan can offer you. Let International 
Trucks earn their way as you pay. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

180 North Michigan Avenue (incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


One of the International Pick-up Trucks. 
These light -duty pick-up trucks come in 3 
sizes: the %-ton Model D-2 in two wheel- 
base lengths, 113 and 125 inches; and the %- 
to 1-ton Model D-15, wheelbase 130 inches. 

There are International Trucks for every 
hauling need from M-ton light delivery up to 
powerful six -wheelers. International dealers 
and Company -owned branches everywhere 
are at your service. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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went suddenly stiff. “It is an art,” he re- 
peated, “not a steppingstone. Perhaps you 
are not fitted to be a model.” He snapped 
the plateholder out of the camera. “Think 
it over,” he said, walking toward the stairs. 

Jane’s face was like a bush aflame. At 
seventeen, nearly eighteen, she had beauty 
and ambition, not judgment and poise. 
She got between Paul and the stairs. She 
bit back the tears. “You’re serious,” she 
said wonderingly. “ But every girl dreams 
of Hollywood. Please! I ’ll work so hard.” 

“Perhaps you don’t understand. We 
are to make pictures together. You are a 
model and 1 am a photographer. But 
there’s no nonsense. It’s not a game. It’s 
an effort — a co-operative, creative effort.” 

T HEY worked for a month before taking 
a single account, Paul teaching her mo- 
tionlessness without rigidity, simplicity 
without simpering, how to be natural 
without being gawky. He taught her how 
to stand, how to sit, how to lie on her 
stomach. He made her smile without 
smirking. 

Then the customers were let in. 

Within two months they had to be kept 
out. Paul was afraid Jane’s face would be- 
come overpopularized by constant repro- 
duction in the newspapers and magazines. 
Her price per hour was raised from five to 
ten to twenty-five dollars. She was given 
contracts by one silk house, one depart- 
ment store, one furrier, one hosiery con- 
cern, to work exclusively for them. Other 
photographers sought her, and each time 


Mr. Chadbourne raised the ante. She be- 
came more than successful — famous. Para- 
graphers talked about her face, her figure, 
her flair, her shattering smile. 

The playboys came around. One in par- 
ticular, Barton Train. He was nice, well- 
mannered, innocuous. He had millions. 
He took her places and seemed satisfied. 
Which was just right, because Jane was 
young and wanted to go places. 

It was all wonderful, but it didn’t mat- 
ter. Nothing mattered, in a very short 
time, but Paul Latham. She chattered 
endlessly to him in the airy, good-natured, 
not oversubtle fashion which — with her 
face — was consuming wit; which the col- 
umnists, under her spell, printed, and then 
wondered why. Occasionally he chuckled; 
once in a while he said, “ Yes;” but most of 
the time he just crinkled up his eyes and 
kept his serious lips closed. 

I N THE early fall they were doing a 
series of Palm Beach and winter-cruise 
fashions. 

“Not languor,” Paul said. “Eager 
anticipation. You are entering the harbor 
of Hamilton, Bermuda. You are looking 
over the rail as the ship warps into the 
dock. The prospect pleases you. That 
goes on the face.” 

“ Paul, will you take me to the Anchor- 
ites’ shindig?” 

“Possibly you wave to someone you 
know on the dock. ... I don't go to shin- 
digs. Except occasionally, for business 
reasons.” 

“Don’t you approve?” 

“I approve for you. You are a public 
character.” 

“I’d bet you’d take Mary Kent.” It 
was shot, beyond reclaiming. 

Paul looked up sharply. Then de- 
liberately turned his back and adjusted the 
lens. “Do you hear from her?” he said 
quietly. “. . . Hold it. Two seconds.” 

When he’d pressed the bulb for the sec- 
ond time Jane said, a little breathlessly, 
“She didn’t go back to Hollywood. She 
told me not to tell you.” 

“I know,” said Paul, pulling the plate 
out of the holder. 

“She’s looking for bits, stock — any- 
thing.” 

“Tell her,” Paul said in his flat, sober 
voice, “I’ll guarantee her a hundred a week 
modeling.” 

“ Was she that good? ” 

“ Better.” 

“Better than me?” 

“ Different.” 

As she was pulling her hat on in front 
of the mirror in the dressing-room, Paul 
Latham passed the door. “Paul, Bart 
Train wants' to take me to the Anchorites’. 
Is it a riot? Should I go?” 

The large, liquid, now justly famous 
eyes looked at him, pleading — pleading for 
recognition. 

“It has riots. Mr. Train, however, seems 
a competent young man.” . . . 

Mary lay on her bed in the little two- 
room apartment she and Jane now shared. 
She had completed the daily round of 
theatrical offices — managers, producers, 
agents. They had been telling her that 
for months. She sat up quickly when Jane 
said, “Paul Latham will guarantee you a 
hundred a week, modeling.” 


“Jane, I do not want anything of Mr. 
Latham.” 

“He’s kind,” Jane said. “He means to 
be.” 

“Ruthless. Nor do I wish to hear his 
name.” 

“Check,” said Jane. “But, darling — ” 

“ I shall get along.” 

And, looking at the calm, intelligent 
eyes, the determined mouth and firm chin, 
Jane knew she would, somehow. . . . 

Several hundred actors, artists, models, 
press agents, stockbrokers, song writers, 
song-and-dance men, musicians, bank 
clerks, singers, and stenographers mixed it 
in the annual disorder known as the 
Anchorites’ Assembly. The motif was 
Tyrolean and the center of the ballroom 
was filled with a great many pairs of short 
leather pants, short circular skirts, and 
embroidered suspenders, while the fringes 
were largely given up to men with locked 
arms and a diverse understanding of the 
yodel. Relaxation and refreshment were 
had at tables set on the two balconies that 
overlooked the room on three sides. 

At a table tucked off in a corner of the 
first balcony Paul Latham found Jane, 
looking slightly worried. Young Barton 
Train had his hand on her shoulder and 
his head was rolling. 

“’Smy girl,” he challenged, and rose, 
supporting himself on Jane's shoulder. It 
seemed difficult for him to stand. In an 
effort to keep his balance he clutched des- 
perately at Jane, and suddenly her dress 
ripped. 

Paul put his open palm against Train’s 
face and gave it a vigorous shove. Train 
sat down heavily, blinking. Then, without 
a word, his head declined to the table and 
he slept. 

To Jane, Paul said, “Here’s a pin,” and 
took one from under his lapel. “ I shall now 
see you home.” 

“ I thought you didn’t attend shindigs.” 

“Occasionally, for business reasons.” 

“ Business? ” 

“You’re valuable property.” 

I N THE taxicab Jane said, “Tell him to 
go around the park. It’s a lovely night.” 
“ It’s past three,” Paul said. He told the 
driver to go around the park. “ But I want 
to talk to you.” 

They drove around the park for half an 
hour and Paul didn’t open his mouth. 

Jane suddenly put her hand on his arm. 
“Paul, I think I’m in love with you.” 

“Impossible. I’m not the sort you’d 
fall in love with.” 

“Something’s wrong with you,” she 
said. She held her underlip in her teeth to 
keep it from trembling. Her eyes were full 
but they didn’t spill over. 

“ Probably Mary,” she murmured. 
“Yes,” Paul said. 

She flung at him, “ Why didn’t you get 
her? What did you do to hurt her?” 

“ I asked her to marry me. I love her.” 
“She hates you.” 

“ She loves me. I tried to keep her from 
being an actress. I still think I’m right.” 

“You said she was the best model that 
ever lived.” 

“She was. A model, in a way that an 
actress does not, has to be what she seems 
to be. That was Mary. She has character, 
and it came through the camera. It made 
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Nowadays it costs so little 



...A movie shot costs less than a dime -with CINE-KODAK EIGHT 



“OUCH a happy day; too bad it’s 
lO over.” That’s what folks used 
to say; but nowadays there’s no 
end to good times. They are stored 
safely away in reels of movie film 
— and then, whenever you feel like 
holidaying, it’s “Lights out,” and 
once again, the fun is on. 

Movie making expensive? Not 
at all. Cine-Kodak Eight, the spe- 
cially designed “economy movie 
maker,” cuts the cost to less than 
a dime a shot. 

A “shot” runs as long on your 
screen as the average scene in the 
newsreels, and the Eight makes 20 
to 30 such shots on a roll of film 


costing only $2.25, black-and-white, 
finished, ready to show. 

FULL-COLOR MOVIES are simple 
to make as black-and-white, and cost 
just a few cents more a scene — simply 
load the Eight with Kodachrome Film. 

. . . AND FOR PROJECTION. For clearer, 
more brilliant projection, use Koda- 
scope, the Eastman-made projector 
which teams up beautifully with Cine- 
Kodak and shows your pictures at their 
best. Cine-Kodaks, Kodascopes, and 
Cine-Kodak Film are all Eastman- 
made, designed to work together, and 
backed by world-wide Eastman service. 

See the Eight, and the movies it 
makes, at your dealer’s . . . Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CINE-KODAK EIGHT 


Only $34.50 — makes marvelous 
movies at everybody’s price 
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fine pictures. They were pictures of a per- 
son. Not just clothes.” 

“She is a person. But, more than 
that — ” 

“She is not an actress. I saw her in stock 
and little shows. Every woman wants to 
act. Mary is no actress. She is Mary. 
She can’t dissimulate. 1 tried to stop her 
from going to Hollywood. 1 knew what 
they’d do to her. 1 knew she'd eat her 
heart out when they let her know the truth. 
They don’t do it with boudoir pillows. She 
thought it was my selfishness, that I was 
jealous of her career, that I wanted her all 
to myself. 1 did, but that wasn’t it.” 

Jane found that by concentrating hard 
on the back of the driver’s neck she could 
keep her emotions in check. “Paul,” she 
said suddenly, “we’re going to see Mary.” 

“She won’t see me,” Paul said. “When?” 

“Now,” Jane said, and was amazed to 
find that, whatever was happening to her 
eyes, her chin was firm. . . . 

Mary couldn’t have been expecting them, 
but there she was — lovely, soigne in a 
clinging dressing gown. 

"You up?” Jane said, and rushed on 



(Continued from page 50) 


so. Here you go and ask Drury . . .” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Jane. “Of course 
1 didn’t ask Drury.” 

“You said you were going to.” 

“ I didn’t. Drury’s nothing but a loud 
sound and a smoke.” 

“ 1 could have told you that long ago.” 

“And did,” said Jane. 

Suddenly they were quarreling, wildly, 
terribly, choosing unerringly the things 
that would hurt most. 

“1 didn’t know how much you’d help 
about this job,” said Wake, “but I never 
thought you’d hinder.” 

“You mean Coralie would be more help 
than I?” 

“She’s helped me get other things, 
hasn’t she? That job for the Perditts. The 
money came in handy.” 

“To buy Coralie’s lunches.” 

“ You’re jealous,” Wake stormed at her. 

“Of course I am,” said Jane. “ I thought 
it was your wife the Jergens wanted to 
meet; not your women.” 

“Stop that! You shan’t talk like that 
about Coralie.” 

“I’m talking about you, not Coralie.” 

“If you thought anything about me,” 


nervously: “ Barton Train wasn’t so good, 
so Paul took me in tow. We’ve been riding 
around the park.” 

“Sometimes 1 don’t sleep well,” Mary 
said, closing the door. She turned suddenly 
to Paul: “ Please, Paul. Let Jane have her 
Hollywood career.” 

“Mary, that’s not what it’s about,” said 
Jane, and went into the bedroom. 

“Mary.” Paul took her gently by the 
elbows, and his eyes searched her face. 
“Pm sending Jane to Hollywood. She has 
the flair and that certain — what shall we 
call it? It isn’t hardness exactly. Adjusta- 
bility, rather. She’ll make a great star.” 

M ARY backed away from his hands. 

“You wouldn’t do it for me,” she 
said, puzzled, unreproachful. 

“ I hoped to spare you that.” He seemed 
very weary all at once. “But if you still 
want—” 

Abruptly, she put her arms around his 
neck. “Oh, dearest,” she said, “ I was mis- 
erable. And dreadful. I studied, I worked, 
I slaved. But 1 couldn’t get it — whatever 
it is. The flair. They knew, and were kind. 


said Wake, “you’d be glad to have the 
Jergens know that we have some decent 
friends.” 

“Decent!” said Jane. “All you want to 
go to Texas for is so you’ll be nearer Reno.” 

Suddenly Wake was shaking her. He 
was shaking her hard, so that her red curls 
flew and her head bobbed back and forth. 
Wake’s hands hurt her shoulders. Wake 
was shouting mad, terrible things — about 
divorce, and decency. 

“ It won’t make a very good impression 
if you black my eye,” gasped Jane. 

Wake stopped. His hands fell to his 
sides so suddenly that Jane fell. 

He said, “ I didn’t touch your eye.” 

“No,” said Jane. “My shoulders, wasn’t 
it?” 

They both looked at Jane’s shoulders. 
On the smooth bare skin were the red 
marks of fingers. Jane glanced at the 
sleeveless dress. 

“Good Lord!” said Wake. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed. He 
looked the way he had the day Coralie ran 
over the dog. She said coolly, “You’d 
better go down. Our guests are arriving.” 

Jane ran into the bathroom. The tub 
was overflowing, and she pulled the plug 
and threw a pile of towels in the puddle. 
Wake was gone when she returned to the 
bedroom. The Jergens had reached the 
corner of the hedge. 

J ANE pulled on her stockings and kicked 
her feet into pumps. She ran to the closet 
and pulled out last year’s dress, a dress 
with long sleeves. She ran to the mirror. 
She did not need rouge. She did need lip- 
stick. She dabbed powder on her nose. 
She dragged a comb through her hair. She 
caught the flyaway red curls at the crown 
and jabbed in two long pins. She had never 
looked so pretty. 

Jane ran into the hall. She threw a leg 
over the banister, and shot instantly to the 
bottom. She was standing beside him, 
smiling, when Wake opened the door. 


Finally, I knew. But there was still the 
pride. It wouldn’t let me down. The 
awful, the ghastly pride. How I tortured 
myself! Torture. Why is a woman driven 
to act? Driven!” 

“ I have a role for you,” he said. 

Jane came out of the bedroom. “Isn’t 
it wonderful?” she said, her eyes liquid 
light, her voice vibrant, exhilarated. 

“Darling,” Mary said, “I’m so happy 
for you — going to Hollywood and all.” 

“Bless you!” Jane said. “Bless each 
one of you ! The world’s my oyster ! ” She 
ran back into the bedroom, closing the 
door. 

“You see?” Paul said to Mary. 

“I adore her,” Mary said. “She’ll be 
great.” . . . 

Jane walked up and down the room, be- 
tween the beds, obliquely from the window 
to the bathroom door. She strode mag- 
nificently, swinging her arms, taking great, 
thrilling breaths, savoring the oyster. . . . 
She was Greta Garbo . . . she was Kath- 
arine Cornell . . . she was Duse. . . . 
She was a little girl with her face muffled 
in a pillow. 


Bernar Jergen filled the whole house. He 
ducked his head under the door and stood 
sidewise in the narrow hall. 

“Let me take your things,” she said to 
Mrs. Jergen. 

Mrs. Jergen emerged from a coat with a 
fat fur collar, a hearty pudding of a woman, 
with a round face buttoned with bright, 
dark eyes. Her hands were capable, with 
big diamonds half buried in the flesh. 

M R. JERGEN ducked his head again 
and they all went into the living-room. 
He was like a mountain walking, Jane 
thought. 

“Nice little place you got here,” he said. 
“ I suppose there’s quite a lot going on,” 
said Mrs. Jergen. 

“Quite a lot, some days,” said Jane. 

“ Might be you’d find it too quiet out our 
way,” said Mr. Jergen. 

“ I like it quiet,” said Jane. “Sometimes 
it’s almost too exciting here.” She tried to 
look at Wake, and could not get her eyes 
above his chin. 

Jane excused herself and went into the 
kitchen. Hepatica was making the gravy. 
“You’re sure you have everything?” she 
said. “Hepatica, what’s that in your hair?” 

“Saf’y pin,” said Hepatica. “Ah los’ 
mah ha’rpin.” 

“Strain the gravy,” said Jane hastily. 
Jane never remembered the details of 
that dinner. Only one thing she remem- 
bered. One thing she never forgot. 

The outlines of the dining-room swung 
slowly round her. Mr. Jergen crowding the 
far corners and Mrs. Jergen judging the 
texture of the soup. Wake, talking too 
much and too fast, drawing diagrams on 
the tablecloth. But chiefly she was con- 
scious of the kitchen door. 

Hepatica burst in and removed the soup 
plates. She brought the chicken and set it 
before Wake with a thump, and the hot 
plates with a rattle. She went out again. 
She did not come back. 

Jane waited. They all waited. The 
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steam from the chicken rolled up in their 
faces and grew faintly less. Wake fingered 
the serving fork. He looked at Jane for the 
first time. “The potatoes,” he prompted. 

Jane rang the bell then. It always upset 
Hepatica to be hurried, but there was no 
help for it. Jane rang again. She rang a 
third time before Hepatica answered. 
“The potatoes,” said Jane. 

“The potatoes," said Wake sternly. 

“Ain’ no potatoes,” said Hepatica. 

“No potatoes!” Wake repeated. “Of 
course there are potatoes!” 

“Ain’ no potatoes,” insisted Hepatica. 
“ Mis’ Bride ain’ wrote down no potatoes.” 

It was as if a flash bulb had exploded in 
Jane’s mind. For an instant she saw the 
menu, written in her own hand, with letters 
of fire. Chicken, apple rings, squash, gravy, 
peas . . . there were no potatoes. Jane 
had counted out the potatoes herself. She 
had washed the potatoes. She had laid the 
potatoes on the drainboard. She had told 
Hepatica to bake the potatoes an hour. 
She had told Hepatica to serve the pota- 
toes with the chicken . . . but she hadn’t 
written potatoes. She tried to explain — 
and stopped, before the blankness of Wake’s 
face. “Bring the biscuits,” she said. 

“ De biscuits done bu’nt up,” announced 
Hepatica loudly. 

“Bring the bread,” said Jane. 

Hepatica brought the bread. Two 
crooked slices on a saucer. Mr. Jergen 
took one and Mrs. Jergen the other. 
“Bring more bread,” said Jane. Hepatica 
brought two more slices. 

“Potato crop fail hereabouts, did it?” 
Mr. Jergen inquired. 

“No,” said Jane. “The failure’s local.” 

J ANE did not guess then how bad it was 
going to be. Jane thought then that she 
could turn it off with a light word. She was 
never more mistaken. There was no sub- 
ject in all the world that did not lead to 
potatoes. 

“ It’s good to see spring flowers, isn’t 
it?” said Jane. 

“Have you got your vegetable garden 
in?” asked Mrs. Jergen. 

“We don’t have a vegetable garden.” 
“ When I was a girl, we put in a hundred 
bushels of potatoes every fall. We didn’t 
ever run out.” 

"I’m not out of potatoes,” said Jane. 
“Ever raise potatoes under straw?” in- 
quired Mr. Jergen. “Ours isn’t a potato 
country, but I did it once; beginner’s luck, 
I guess. You put your seed potatoes on top 
of the ground and cover them over, and the 
sprouts come up through. Nice a potato 
as you ever put a tooth to.” 

“ Prices are going up, aren’t they? ” said 
Jane. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Jergen agreed. “Are po- 
tatoes dear here? ” 

“Ten pounds for a quarter,” said Jane. 
“They’d be cheaper by the barrel,” said 
Mr. Jergen. 

“We mostly buy them by the carload,” 
said Mrs. Jergen. “Takes quite a few for 
the hands.” She smiled placidly at Mr. 
Jergen. “Quite a few for Bernar, too. He 
eats them three times a day. He doesn’t 
think he’s had a meal without potatoes.” 

“Speaking of elevation . . began 
Wake loudly. 

“You don’t want too much elevation for 
potatoes,” said Mr. Jergen. “Too cold.” 

“ I’ve got a nice recipe for potato salad,” 
said Jane desperately. “ It’s got celery and 


eggs and radishes and cucumbers . . 

“Bernar doesn’t care much for fancy 
salads,” said Mrs. Jergen. “ But he'll eat a 
good, plain potato salad any day.” 

“ Speaking of water shortage . . .” said 
Wake loudly. 

“Do you remember the potato short- 
age?” cried Mr. Jergen. 

“ I rode a hundred and twenty-five miles 
horseback,” said Mrs. Jergen, “to get us 
half a peck.” 

“That was a long ride,” said Jane. 

“I was lighter then,” said Mrs. Jergen. 
“There’s some talk now about potatoes 
will make you hefty. Starch, or like that. 
There isn’t an inch of fat to Bernar, and 
nobody eats more potatoes than he does.” 

“’Tisn’t just the potatoes,” Mr. Jergen 
protested. “It’s the scurvy. A potato a 
day keeps the scurvy away.” 

TT WAS all like that. Jane fell silent, 
-*■ finally. Wake didn’t eat his cherry pie. 
Jane didn’t eat her pie, either. Wake would 
miss his big chance. They would never see 
Texas together. And Wake and Coralie . . . 

“ Hand over your pie, if you’re not going 
to eat it,” Mr. Jergen said to Wake. 

It would have pleased Jane once. It 
didn’t now. Mr. Jergen had to fill up on 
pie because he hadn’t had any potatoes. 

“Won’t you have mine?” she said to 
Mrs. Jergen. 

“ I don’t mind if I do,” said Mrs. Jergen 
placidly. She nodded brightly to her hus- 
band. “ I guess they must be dieting. 
That’s why they don’t eat potatoes.” 

Then the dinner was over and they all 
trooped back to the living-room. The 
Jergens sank into an after-dinner lethargy. 
Jane asked Wake to drive Hepatica to 
church. He went without protest. 

“You wouldn’t let it make any differ- 
ence, would you? ” Jane said. “ P-potatoes 
don’t have anything to do with dams.” 

“ Don’t they? ” said Mr. Jergen. He and 
Mrs. Jergen exchanged a glance; it seemed 
to Jane that Mrs. Jergen just ever so 
slightly raised her brows, that just ever so 
slightly Mr. Jergen shook his head. Before 
the mute, condemning agreement of that 
look, Jane was hurled headlong into speech. 

“You mustn’t blame Wake,” she cried. 
“It wasn’t his fault. Wake can do big 
things. It isn’t right for Wake to lose his 
chance because I forgot the potatoes.” 

She stopped. She had only made it 
worse — betraying their need and their 
anxiety. She turned toward the window, 
blinking against the hot prick under her 
lashes. That was when she saw Coralie. 

Coralie was standing at the end of the 
drive, and Wake was just shutting the car 
door. They came up the walk together. . . . 

Afterward Jane knew that if Coralie had 
not come back with Wake her whole life 
would have been different. 

Coralie swept in like the bright spring 
wind itself, fresh and smart-looking. “ My 
dear!” she cried to Jane. “How sweet! I 
always liked that dress. So prim!” 

“Thanks,” said Jane primly. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Jergen, Mrs. Herald.” 

“Oh,” cried Coralie joyously. “You’re 
the dam man. Do tell me all about it.” 

Coralie chose a seat on the davenport 
beside Mr. Jergen; her long limbs flowed 
among the cushions. Her long eyes tilted 
at the corners under the peaked brows; she 
tilted them at Mr. Jergen. “You know,” 
she said, “you’re exactly the way I im- 
agined you would be — so powerful. Won’t 
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you tell me all about Texas? Do you think 
I’d like it there?” 

“You planning on taking a trip?” 

“I’ve got a little business in Nevada,” 
said Coralie. “ I thought I might come 
back the southern route.” She said, wav- 
ing her lashes, “I guess I’m awfully 
ignorant. But I never did understand 
dams. Won’t you tell me just what it is 
that Wake is going to do? ” 

“What we have to do,” said Mr. Jergen, 
“is like this.” The change in phrasing was 
written as plain in Wake’s tight face as it 
was in Jane’s mind. “See, here’s the 
river . . .” Mr. Jergen plunged a hand 
into Jane’s workbag, drew out a ball of 
mending cotton; he traced the line of the 
river on the rug. He got down on the floor, 
and Coralie knelt beside him, her head a 
golden calyx in the bloom of her swirling 
skirts. Mr. Jergen marked the ranch 
houses with spools, the railroad with a 
tape; he stuck in a row of pins for the dam. 
“Now, what we want . . .” he was saying 
— and Coralie was swaying softly toward 
him on her spiked heels. 

For an instant the scene blurred before 
Jane’s eyes in a white flash of pain and 
anger. Then her vision cleared. She had 
failed Wake. She saw that. And she won- 
dered sickly for a moment if Wake could 
think her small enough for revenge. He 
had struck back swiftly and surely, bring- 
ing Coralie, showing the Jergens that his 
friends were correct, even if his wife wasn’t. 
He was down on the floor now, too, taking 
out the pins, sticking them in a different 
way. He was talking about the dam — and 
Coralie was vamping Mr. Jergen. Jane 
saw all that. But she saw another thing 
besides. It was too easy. Coralie’s facility 
betrayed itself. She could twist Mr. Jergen 
to her liking, as she had twisted Wake, for 
the pleasure of the twisting. Coralie had 
no large emotions. Only a taste for petty 
power. If Wake could only see it. . . . 

J ANE was so busy with her own thoughts 
that she did not hear how the talk turned 
back to potatoes. Then she heard Mrs. 
Jergen’s placid voice, saying, “Why don’t 
you sing your potato song, Bernai ?” 

“Oh, please!" cried Coralie on a note of 
pure rapture. 

Wake did not speak. “Do,” said Jane. 
Mrs. Jergen played for him. She played 
ineptly, her stiff, fat fingers fumbling for 
the chords. 1 1 made no difference to Bernar 
Jergen. His great voice boomed out. Cora- 
lie stood beside him and hummed. 

You may sing of the onion of Spain; 

You may sing of fair Switzerland’s cheese; 
You may sing of the pastries of France, 
And spice from the distant Indeese. 
Italian spaghetti, 

Californian letti- 

Ce and Scotland’s broth and barley; 
German wienies and kraut, 

British kidneys and stout, 

And Mexico’s red-hot tamale. 

BUT 

Give me the Irish potato! 

The mealy baked Irish potato! 

The white boiled Irish potato! 

The creamy mashed Irish potato! 

The crispy fried Irish potato! 

The good Irish spud 
For strong bones 
And red blood! 

Ah-h-h-h! 

Give me the Irish potato! 

( Continued on page 70) 
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Who does not thrill to the close of the 
working day . . . the prospect of being 
free from its responsibilities and cares, 
even for the brief, fleeting hours be- 
tween one day and the next? 

And there are few of us who would 
not like to look forward to a time when 
we can be forever free . . . when at last 
alarm clocks can ring unheeded, when 
appointment books may gather dust . . , 
when leisure becomes a way of life, not 
merely a brief respite from a task which 
must be taken up again on the morrow. 


Call it a day! Retire a definite number 
of years from now with the assurance 
of a regular monthly income you cannot 
outlive. Such independence is now pos- 
sible to every man and woman who can 
earn even a modest living today. 

A John Hancock retirement plan, 
worked out in a practical manner to suit 
both your purse and your plans, will 
begin at once to pay you in freedom 
from worry about the future . . . Later 
on its guarantee of a regular, unfluctu- 
ating income all your life will give you 


the greater freedom to enjoy life in 
your own way. 

Send for your copy of a new booklet 
which tells how to prepare for retire- 
ment the John Hancock way. 
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FAYETTE CHERRY, county patrol- 
man of Mayfield, Ky., recently started a 
series of trades with a 10-cent pocket- 
knife, and after making 100 swaps in 10 
weeks had an automobile valued at $200. 

FOR 51 years Oren “Ginger” Young, 
59, of Midland, Mich., has spent at 
least 15 minutes every day outdoors 
barefooted, and this, he says, explains 
his excellent health. 

MRS. FRANCESKA OSBURG, of St. 
Louis, Mo., saved hair combings from her 
three chow dogs, spun it on a hand loom, 
and made the cloth into a jacket. 

OLE LUND, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently made a lamp out of 6,000 
pieces of wood without using a nail or 
a drop of glue. 

MISS ANNE MARTIN, of Boston, 
Mass., is employed by a chain restaurant 
to sample menus of competitors. She 
averages ten meals a day. 

JACK HERBERT, a 16-year-old boy, 
of Seymour, Iowa, recently won a 
nation-wide dressmaking contest from 
5,000 girls. 

ORLAND E. KELLUM, of Moreno, 
Calif., makes his hens do their own book- 
keeping. When the hen enters the nest 
the door locks automatically and opens 
only after she has laid her egg. As the 
door opens it operates a camera which 
photographs the hen and a number 
painted on her side. 

CHESTER JESSUP, of Elkhart, Ind., 
gathered wire, plastic wood, a cast-off 
switch of hair, and nine tiny electric 
motors, and built a robot which is an 
exact replica of his son, Charles Emory, 
aged 10. 

IN THE last 11 years Mrs. Sarah Ter- 
pening, of Chicago, 111., mother of 5 
children, has trained more than 1,000 
men for the trade of welding. 


WILLIAM G. SCHULTZ, of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., for 26 years an acrobat 
clown, heads the only preparatory school 
for the professional circus. 

MRS. JULIUS FOSTER, of Merchant- 
ville, N. J., crochets jackets for bottles 
of champagne used in christening 
ships. The jackets,' which protect the 
hands of the christener, bring $5 each 
from shipbuilding compaifies. 

EDWIN B. WEISS, a dentist of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., colors, with vegetable 
dyes, pigeons that come to his office 
window to be fed. He believes that yel- 
low, purple, rose, green, and blue birds 
flying about his windows divert the at- 
tention of his patients. 

REV. SAMUEL T. WATKINS, for 30 
years an active minister in the Baptist 
Church, also has 37 years’ experience 
as a railroad engineman, and runs 
regularly between Atlanta, Ga., and 
Birmingham, Ala. 

S. SIBLEY, a farmer of Ennis, Texas, 
who specializes in raising quality farm 
products, recently realized $16.15 from 
one ear of com. It won $9 in premiums at 
fairs and then was auctioned, grain by 
grain, for an additional $7.15. 

MIKE PECAROVICH, football coach at 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash., 
always has a role in Bing Crosby movies. 
Bing attended Gonzaga, and Mike likes 
to act. 

PATROLMAN JAMES MARKHAM, 
of Honolulu, has spent eight years making 
a lei composed of pheasant feathers. He 
has captured 100 pheasant cocks to ob- 
tain the colorful feathers about their 
necks, and expects to put in three more 
years’ work before the lei is completed. 

Do you know an unusual fact that will 
fit into this column? We will pay $1 for 
each acceptable item accompanied by 
corroborative proof. Address IT TAKES ALL 
KINDS, The American Magazine, 250 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. No entries returned. 


(Continued from page 68) “Oh, please,” 
cried Coralie. “Please teach it to me." 

“I’ll teach it to all of you,” said Mr. 
Jergen obligingly. 

Jane went to the kitchen and shut her- 
self in. She was mad clean through. But 
mixed with her madness there came to her 
a crazy, unfounded hope. She dragged the 
potato sack to the middle of the floor. . . . 

“Supper is ready,” Jane announced 
demurely. 

They filed into the dining-room and took 
their places. Coralie sat at Wake’s left, 
next to Mr. Jergen. Jane brought the 
soup. It was cream-of-potato soup. 

“I’m so sorry. I don’t eat rich soups,” 
Coralie said. “ I wonder if I could have a 
little orange juice.” 

“Certainly,” said Jane. She squeezed 
three oranges and buried the glass in a 
silver bowl of ice. 

Jane cleared away the soup plates. She 
brought in a bowl of baked potatoes and a 
bowl of mashed potatoes and a bowl of 
creamed potatoes and a bowl of boiled po- 
tatoes rolled in parsley, and set them be- 
fore Wake; in the middle she set a platter 
of potato croquettes with bacon curls 
round their necks and a sauce of peas and 
butter. At intervals down the table she 
placed a platter of chicken hash browned 
in the oven and a platter of fish-and-po- 
tato cakes and a platter of eggs in nests of 
red-flannel hash, and a dish of thin potato 
circles fried in butter and a dish of shoe- 
string potatoes fried in deep fat and a 
mound of potato-and-apple fritters. Last 
she brought a casserole. Inside, a fragile 
golden dream palpitated gently — and did 
not fall. 

“Pudding?” said Mr. Jergen. It was 
the first word that had been spoken. 

“ Potato souffle,” said Jane composedly. 
She looked over the top of the souffle, 
straight at Wake. Her red curls were all on 
end and her cheeks were flushed from the 
stove heat; her eyelids hurt, they were 
pinned up so tight, and she had never been 
so scared in all her life. Wake looked back 
at her. She could not read what lay be- 
hind that look: anger, or disappointment or 
grief, or plain confusion. 

' I 'HEN Wake picked up a serving spoon. 

J- “Have a potato,” he said. And Jane 
let out such a big breath that the souffle 
trembled. 

Mr. Jergen’s laughter rocked the room. 
“Don’t mind if I do.” 

Coralie did not laugh. “What is it, a 
joke?” she said stiffly. 

“It’s a supper,” said Jane. 

“ I thought it was an orgy,” said Coralie. 

Wake was heaping up the plates. Pass- 
ing them. Everybody was serving some- 
thing. Everybody but Coralie. “ Help 
yourself to potatoes,” Wake was saying. 

“I don’t eat potatoes,” said Coralie. 

“Sorry,” said Jane. “Could I get you 
something else? ” 

“A bit of chicken salad,” Coralie de- 
cided. “And a slice of whole-wheat toast.” 

“Sorry,” said Jane. “There isn’t any 
bread.” 

Jane brought chicken salad and a bran 
cracker, and Coralie accepted grudgingly a 
curl of bacon and an apple slice and half an 
egg. “Didn’t you ever hear of starch?” 
she inquired. 

“ It’s what you use after you wash and 
before you iron,” Wake said. For an in- 
stant Jane fancied he was enjoying the 
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blossom in the desert skies. And sud- 
denly beside you is a smiling Indian 
boy with that far-famed “pink gin” . . . 
and for 10 delightful minutes, each 
glorious sip throws new light on why 
Gilbey’s has been one of the world’s 
great gins for over 80 years . . . and 
why so many of the world’s great drinks 
begin with Gilbey’s. Remember, in 
package stores or at bars . . . great 
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T HE old “Viceroy of India”, pride 
of the P & O fleet, has scarcely 
nosed her way into the Red Sea before 
you begin to hear rumors of the “Pink 
Gin” they serve at Aden. “Don’t miss 
it,” the wiseacres of the smoking-room 
tell you with a knowing nod . . . “it’s 
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joke, and it gave her courage to go on. 

“Haven’t you heard of the new diet?” 
she said. “You eat all your starches at one 
meal, and all your proteins at another . . 

“Silly!” said Coralie. 

“Silly as sauerkraut and cider,” Wake 
said. That had been Coralie’s winter fancy. 
Was Wake laughing at Coralie? 

“Diet is serious,” Coralie said. 

“Jane doesn’t need to diet,” Wake said. 
She threw him a little grateful smile. He 
didn’t seem to notice. 

“Good food is serious,” said Mr. Jergen. 
“Some more of that shuffle, if you please. 
You say this is made of potatoes?” 

“Potatoes, eggs and cheese,” said Jane. 

“1 must get you to write me off the 
recipe,” said Mrs. Jergen. 

Jane brought the salad. It was potato 
salad. There were biscuits with it. “But 
they’re made with potato flour,” she said. 

Jane brought the dessert. It was sweet- 
potato pie. Coralie had fruit cup, and tea 
with lemon instead of coffee. 

“I didn’t know you could cook,” said 
Mr. Jergen respectfully. 

“I’d most think,” said Mrs. Jergen, 
“you’d rather do your own cooking than 
have help.” 

“ I would,” said Jane, daring greatly. 
“We only have Hepatica to show off.” 

“And how!” said Wake. 

Suddenly Wake was launched on wild 
tales about Hepatica. All the old Hepatica 
jokes that she and Wake used to laugh at 
so merrily together in the days when 
merriment dwelt in that house. They were 
a little stale from disuse, but they came 
fresh again when Wake touched them. 
The one about the buttered carrots, served 
raw and spread with cold butter; the one 
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anything- for fun,” he told me apolo- 
getically. “ I only have time to read stuff 
that will help me make pictures.” 

He wore gray slacks and a checkered 
coat. His tie was loosened. He had just 
finished a picture, was looking for his next 
story, and hadn’t had time to get a needed 
haircut. His sharp eyes twinkled as he 
spoke. Every now and then he would 
think of something and make a note of it, 
although he seldom needs notes. His 
memory is astounding. 

“ What about the gags you used in your 
first vaudeville act when you were a kid?” 
I asked him. “Have you forgotten them?” 

“ Fprgqtfen.tlKRi!” he laughed, quick to 
rib himself. “I’m'still using them!” 


about the fruit cup in the coffee cups, and 
the broccoli in the parfait glasses, like 
vases of boiled flowers. They sounded, as 
Wake told them, funnier than they were. 

Wake was like that. He could be grand 
when he chose. He was grand now. The 
tenseness of his mouth was broken and fans 
of humorous wrinkles were unfurled about 
his eyes. He flung his head back, laughing, 
and the light shone on his hair. And Jane, 
caught up in the magic of his laughter, for- 
got that he was only trying quite hopelessly 
to save a hopeless situation. So she told 
the one about the doughnuts — lumps of 
dough with pecans in the middle, and 
Hepatica, saying, “Why’n’t you tell me 
you means fri’ pies?” 

Then it was over. And Coralie was 
standing up, looking beautiful and cross. 
“Sorry to interrupt,” she said, “but I must 
go.” She looked at Wake. And waited. 

“Must you?” Wake said. “I’ll call a 
taxi.” 

““pRlEND of yours?” asked Mr. Jergen, 
when Coralie was gone. 

“No,” said Wake. “Just an acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Whew!” said Mr. Jergen. “You got 
patience. Thought she’d drive me crazy. 
Well, I guess a man needs patience.” 

“A woman needs patience, too,” Wake 
said slowly. 

“ We better be getting along, ourselves,” 
Mrs. Jergen said. 

“ Don’t know’s I can get up,” Mr. Jergen 
said. “Well — come round to the hotel to- 
morrow. Can’t do business Sunday.” 

Mrs. Jergen drew Jane aside while she 
struggled into her coat. “We been real 
mean to you today, dearie,” she said. 


"Did me good, the spunky way you come 
back at us. I feel bound to tell you it was 
no idea of mine. But Bernar would have it 
so. I guess we have to stand by our men- 
folks, if we want them to stand by us.” 

“ I guess so,” said Jane. 

“Bernar liked your husband’s ideas,” 
said Mrs. Jergen, settling her hat. “But 
we heard how he was going with this — - 
Coralie, do you call her? That wouldn’t 
hardly do. So he wanted to see the two of 
you together. That’s why he called her up 
and asked her to come over.” 

“He asked her!” said Jane. She saw 
again that scene outside the window; 
Coralie standing at the end of the drive, 
and Wake closing the left-hand door, the 
one by the driver’s seat. He hadn’t helped 
Coralie out. Wake hadn’t brought Coralie. 
“Wake is grand,” she said simply. 

“I could see that,” agreed Mrs. Jergen. 
“The way he stood up for you, and put 
that minx in her place. My goodness! I 
could have slapped her myself, the way she 
rolled those eyes of hers at Bernar.” She 
laughed comfortably. 

Mr. Jergen was shaking hands again. 
“It isn’t an easy job,” he kept saying. 
“ But I guess the two of you can handle it. 
The Mrs. and I always had it hard. But 
we had it together.” 

“That’s what we want,” Wake said. “A 
chance together.” . . . 

The Jergens were gone. Wake swung 
Jane round to face him. His hands hurt 
her shoulders, and she was glad. She was 
shaken as if by a great wind in the reality 
of his kisses. 

“You meant it, didn’t you?” she said. 

“If I didn’t mean it,” Wake said, “I’d 
be pretty small potatoes.” 


This isn’t entirely true. The best gag he 
had in the vaudeville act was one where 
Mervyn would say to his partner, “ I have 
a goat that hasn’t any nose.” The partner 
would exclaim, “How does he smell?” 
And Mervyn would answer, “Terrible!” 

To his everlasting credit he has never 
put that one in a picture. 

A constant stream of men and women 
were coming into the office without knock- 
ing, asking for decisions. They wanted to 
know about stories and actors and income 
tax and sets and costumes and what the 
deadline for this was and whether that was 
O. K. Finally he called his secretary and 
said plaintively, “ Please lock that door for 
a few minutes, won’t you? I’m engaged in 
business that’s very, very unimportant 
and don’t want to be disturbed.” 

I LOOKED around the office. On a wall 
was a photograph autographed by Clark 
Gable, who had written, “Thank you for 
giving me my first break. I appreciate it.” 
Years ago Mervyn spied Gable in a stage 
production in Los Angeles, made a film 
test of him, and tried desperately to get the 
studio to sign him. In those days Mervyn 
wasn’t important enough to hire every per- 
son he wanted. The studio folks said 
Gable would never do because his ears 
stuck out. Mervyn gave the film to Gable 
and said, “Go get ’em, Gable. Show this to 
other studios. Somebody will grab you.” 
And they did. 


I remembered the days at the Lasky 
studio, when nobody took Mervyn seri- 
ously, when he would stand around and 
moan that he never could amount to any- 
thing in pictures because he was Jesse L. 
Lasky’s cousin. “ I don’t want to work for 
relatives,” he would tell me. “And no 
other studio will give me a job.” 

In 1934 he married Doris Warner, 
daughter of Harry M. Warner, his boss. 
One of the reasons he left Warner Brothers 
was that he didn’t want to work for rela- 
tives. 

“What I’m trying to figure out, Mer- 
vyn,” I said, “is why the hell you’re worth 
$300,000 a year of anybody’s money?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 
“The pictures click; that’s all I know 
about it.” 

“ Why do they click? ” 

“Stories. Writers. You’ve got to have a 
story that gets you, with dialogue that puts 
it over. The trouble with this business is 
that too many people think in terms of 
stars. They don’t realize that actors are 
only characters that you use to tell your 
story. Give me a good story and good 
script writers first. Then give me stars. 
Sometimes I won’t need stars. But — ” 

The importance of good stories is his fa- 
vorite subject, next to his three-year-old 
boy and baby daughter. There’s one thing 
he doesn’t tell about his children. Mervyn 
is very much afraid of kidnappers, and he 
has bodyguards for the children, and burly 
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men stand day and night at the locked 
iron gates in front of his house. 

“Look, Mervyn,” I managed to put in 
once, “there are a lot of people who might 
be able to pick good stories, but they’re 
not getting $300,000 a year. What’s the 
big secret? Tell me, so I can make $300,000 
a year.” 

He laughed. “Why bother? The tax 
people take it all, anyway.” 

He shook his head, wondering, himself. 

“I’ll tell you one thing — 1 make pictures 
I like. I couldn’t make a picture that 
wasn’t fun doing. And then, of course, you 
have to get along with your people — not 
get mad too much, and get over it quick, so 
it doesn’t spoil your day and the crew’s, 
too — with the big overhead going on. Then, 
your health has to be good, so you can get 
along without much sleep and work most 
nights until 2 a. m., getting ready for the 
next day’s shooting, so you won't have to 
stand around and scratch your head and 
say, ‘ Let’s see now — what do I do next? ’ ” 

He held out his hands. “ 1 don’t know,” 
he gave up. “ If you can find out, tell me.” 

I NEVER did find out just how I could 
turn myself in a few minutes into a 
$300,000-a-year producer. I did learn, 
however, why good producers are so rare; 
and why businessmen, successful in shoes 
or mining or banking, sent out by Wall 
Street stockholders to try to fix things in 
certain studios, have just about wrecked 
every one they tried to reorganize. 

Your motion-picture producer must be 
both a hard-headed businessman and a 
gambling, emotional creator. He must 
have a tough skin, to take criticism, and su- 
preme confidence in himself, so as to laugh 
off his failures. Businessmen shoot them- 
selves sometimes when their work has been 
an utter failure. Producers, when they 
turn out a flop, take an advertisement in 
the special New Year editions of the trade 
papers, to say they’re among the leaders in 
the business. 

When a business executive makes mis- 
takes, only a few of his associates know 
about them. If he guesses wrong and his 
corporation loses half a million dollars, his 
blunder remains mostly a secret. But mo- 
tion-picture producers work among 200 
nosy and carping Hollywood reporters, 
their errors are thrown on the screens for 
millions all over the world to see. Their 
“boners” are printed in newspapers and 
broadcast over the radio. 

A moving-picture producer’s success 
may lie as much in his intense eagerness to 
spare no pains to do the best job he can as 
in his genuine, inborn genius. Mervyn 
LeRoy is up at seven o’clock and is on the 
set ready to shoot exactly at nine. He’s all 
through thinking. He’s set for action. 

He arrives home about 7:30, bathes and 
is massaged, talks pictures with Mrs. Le- 
Roy all during dinner, and then, in his pri- 
vate projection-room, looks at somebody 
else’s picture, for he must keep up with the 
work of his rivals. 

After that, all that lies between him and 
sleep is a long session with his script, to 
work out every move in every scene, every 
intonation of every line of dialogue that he 
will shoot the next day. When he goes to 
sleep he hopes he will have plenty of 
dreams, because now and then in a dream 
comes a swell idea. 

In the morning as he hurries through his 
breakfast he moans about this crazy life, 
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and he and Mrs. LeRoy talk about how 
they’re going to retire next year and move 
to some distant spot, where none of the 
natives ever heard of moving pictures — 
but they never will. They both like the 
hectic existence too much. 

Mervyn’s main bad habits are smoking 
cigars continuously and betting on horses. 
Between pictures he likes to take members 
of his crew to the races, and insists on giv- 
ing them money to bet. He is concerned 
with the welfare of all in his pictures. He 
is proud of the fact that no one has ever 
been hurt in any picture he has made. 

In a rehearsal of a scene in Anthony 
Adverse one of the horses drawing a vic- 
toria knocked down a woman extra. For- 
tunately she was not hurt. Mervyn 
stopped everything and reconstructed the 
scene and the movements of his extra peo- 
ple so that no such accident could be re- 
peated. The overhead that day was about 
$15,000 and most directors would have 
taken a chance, but Mervyn used up about 
$1,000 worth of time to make things safe. 

He is terribly afraid he will begin to act 
important around the lot, like some other 
directors, and lose the common touch, and 
while directing wears his oldest clothes and 
looks like an electrician’s assistant. At his 
magnificent home he’s as informal as 
though he lived in a tent, and I’m afraid 
his butler doesn't approve of him at all. 

One butler quit last year and sued him 
for $125,000, charging that Mervyn called 
him a Communist. The suit hasn’t been 
tried at this writing. Mervyn was be- 
wildered at the charge. He says the only 
thing he can think of that might have hurt 
the butler’s feelings was that one n ght 
when he had friends to dinner he discussed 
Gone With the Wind and spoke in un- 
complimentary terms of some of the things 
done by Rhett Butler. The butler, he 
guesses, must have thought Mervyn was 
talking about a “red butler.” 

V\ 7 HEN he sang in a vaudeville act at 
’ * the San Francisco Exposition in 1915 
Mervyn billed himself as “The Boy Tenor 
of the Generation.” When he got his first 
job in pictures as a gagman he bought space 
in trade papers to announce that he was 
“First National’s Comedy Constructor.” 
When he was married to clever, charming, 
and popular Doris Warner in New York in 
January, 1934, the wedding was a show of 
shows — but the bride’s family did that. 

The bride’s gown cost $2,500 and her 
forty complete outfits for the trousseau, 
$ 1 8,000 . Moving-picture cameras recorded 
the sight and sound of the ceremony, 
which was broadcast by private wire to 
Hollywood, so the bride’s paternal grand- 
parents could hear it. 

The bride and groom sailed on a round- 
the-world tour, to forget the picture busi- 
ness, and Mervyn hadn’t been on the boat 
two days before he had decided to produce 
Anthony Adverse — and he hadn’t read a 
line of it. Now, Mervyn doesn’t usually 
spend his employer’s money playing blind 
hunches, but this one, he decided, was a 
cinch. 

The second day out Mr. and Mrs. Le- 
Roy were strolling around the promenade 
deck looking over their fellow passengers 
who were resting in steamer chairs. 
Mervyn was trying to pick out interesting 
companions, just folks. Whenever he gets 
away from Hollywood he tries to spend his 
time with “people who act natural.” 
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Almost everybody seemed to be reading 
a big book which, upon closer inspection, 
turned out to be named Anthony Adverse. 
He and Mrs. LeRoy began to count them. 
They went all over the ship. Fifty-eight 
people had copies of the book. 

Mervyn raced to the wireless room and 
sent a peremptory message to Hollywood : 
“Buy Anthony Adverse for me. It will 
make the biggest picture in history.” 

It was nearly a week before he could 
persuade someone on the boat to lend him 
a copy of the book. He was halfway through, 
a little bit groggy, when he received an 
answer to his message: “Have decided 
Anthony Adverse too big. Nobody can 
make a picture out of it.” 

He radioed back: “Buy it. It can’t 
miss. Everybody in the world is reading 
it.” 

I N HIS spare moments on the trip he took 
a pencil and went through Anthony Ad - 
verse, cutting out material that was not 
essential to the story. In Los Angeles at 
the end of the trip, he asked how much 
they had to pay for Anthony Adverse. 

“We didn’t buy it,” they said. 

He argued for days, and finally they 
bought Anthony Adverse. 

It was this picture that gave Olivia De 
Havilland her first real chance. Mervyn 
put her into a big part over the protests of 
almost everybody in the studio. 

Hervey Allen was “delighted and re- 
lieved” when he saw the picture, and he 
praised Mervyn’s “sensitive and imagina- 
tive direction of the whole p'cture, so that 
not only the narrative but also the spirit 
and atmosphere in which the story best 
lives is so remarkably conveyed.” 

Mervyn’s best pictures include widely 
varying types, such as, Oil for the Lamps of 
China; Gold Diggers of 1933, a musical; 
Marie Dressier and Wallace Beery in Tug- 
boat Annie; Paul Muni in / Am a Fugitive 
from a Chain Gang; Edward G. Robinson 
in Little Caesar; They Won't Forget; Three 
Men on a Horse; and Five Star Final. His 
worst picture was Heat Lightning, which 
he made in 17 days, just before he was 
married. Sweet Adeline d'dn’t go well, 
either. Whenever somebody starts prais- 
ing him he grins and says, “Yeah. I’m a 
genius. I made Heat Lightning and Sweet 
Adeline.” 

His latest is Fools for Scandal, with 
Carole Lombard and Fernand Grave*, 
whose name was Fernand Graavey until 
Mervyn discovered him in France, and 
pointed out how the name would be pro- 
nounced in America. 

He has successfully directed rowdy 
comedy, historical spectacle, and exciting 
drama, and has turned out productions 
like They Won’t Forget, which is genuine 
art, with not a drop of hokum and no 
sacrifice in any scene to what critics 
slurringly call “the box office.” You would 
guess that some of Mervyn’s scenes had 
been produced by a Phi Beta Kappa post- 
graduate who had spent years studying the 
drama and had graduated from the Theater 
Guild. When good taste is called for it’s 
there. And there’s Art, handled honestly. 
Mervyn’s pictures are never artistic for 
art’s sake. They’re good, they move fast. 

“Forget you’re historical,” he’d tell the 
actors in Anthony Adverse. “Act human. 
Let’s do this scene now so they’ll get up 
on the edge of their seats.” 

When Mervyn ( Continued on page 76) 
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BEFORE THE JUDGES 

★ 


WHILE the judges continue the task 
of selecting the 108 winners of the 
$8,000 in awards in the 1937-38 Ameri- 
can Youth Forum competition, the 
offices of the Youth Forum resemble 
nothing quite so much as a combina- 
tion art gallery and library of rare 
manuscripts. 

Crowding every available space are 
the thousands of contributions in art 
and letters submitted by high-school 
and preparatory-school students ex- 
pressing their most original and con- 
structive ideas about America and 
their places in it. These include almost 
every form of art — oil paintings, pas- 
tels, murals, posters, photographs — 
and manuscripts of articles, poems, 
and short stories. Together they repre- 
sent millions of hours of conscientious 
work by more than 200,000 young peo- 
ple throughout the land. 

The largest of the art contributions 
is a mural painting 16 feet long and 4 
feet wide, and the smallest is an oil 
painting about 4 inches square. The 
articles and poems run about equal in 
number, while fewer students under- 
took to compose short stories. 

'TO HANDLE effectively the enor- 
mous number of entries, a system- 
atized procedure has moved swiftly to 
segregate and tabulate the manuscripts 
and art pieces. After the entries had been 
identified by number and their descrip- 
tions filed in long lines of filing cases, 
they were then passed on for judging. 

Since the close of the competition, 
hundreds of the teachers and principals 
who co-operated enthusiastically in the 
Youth Forum program during the year 
have written to express their gratitude 
to the Forum for the encouragement it 
has given young men and women stu- 
dents. Here are excerpts from a few 
typical letters: 

Miss Helen Riker Bankerd, of the 
Herbert Hoover High School, San Diego, 
Calif.: “It may interest you to know 
that I have used the ideas of The 
American Youth Forum in my Social 
Studies Classes. Monday mornings we 
turned the class into Forum discus- 
sions. We browsed in the school li- 
brary and city library and found your 
suggestions for reading most help- 
ful. . . . This type of work not only 
helps youth ‘think a question through,’ 
but requires him to organize his 
thought and put it down on paper.” 


Miss Catherine Kiley, Manteno High 
School, Manteno, III.: “There is little 
need for me to add my humble thanks 
to the hundreds of letters which I know 
you must have received, but I do ap- 
preciate this opportunity which you 
are giving to the Youth of America.” 

Sister Marion, St. Joseph’s Academy 
for Girls, St. Paul, Minn.: “I don’t 
know when I have heard better discus- 
sion or more intelligent questions and 
debate on any subject. Evidently 
these young people are serious about 
the future of their beloved country. 
They are going to see to it that this 
country is a very much better place to 
live in than the present-day America. 
I hope I live to see what these young 
people will really do.” 

Mr. E. A. Khayat, Principal of Moss 
Point High School, Moss Point, Miss.: 
“It has been a pleasure and certainly 
most worth while for us to have par- 
ticipated in your competition. It was 
enlightening, and our students seemed 
to enjoy gathering material with which 
they wrote their themes.” 

Miss Elsie L. Watkins, Watertown 
High School, Watertown, N. Y.: “I 
feel that all who took part have gained 
something worth while in stopping to 
think upon a better America.” 

Sister M. Rita, St. James’s High 
School, Penns Grove, N. J.: “After all 
the prizes have been distributed, if we 
do not find ourselves among the win- 
ners, still we shall retain the knowledge 
that has been acquired and the fruits 
of the deep constructive thinking that 
has been evoked by this splendid 
project.” 

Miss Prudence Taylor, Kaufman 
High School, Kaufman, Texas: “Really, 
the pupils have enjoyed studying the 
subjects and searching for material. 
One senior girl has asked if she may use 
her essay for commencement.” 

A NUMBER of principals and in- 
structors have informed us that 
the graduation exercises in their schools 
this June were largely influenced by 
The American Youth Forum program. 
In the El Paso High School, in Texas, 
for instance, each of the speakers, all of 
whom were students, was scheduled 
to discuss some phase of youth’s place 
in the American scene. 

The names of the 108 winners in the 
Youth Forum competition will be an- 
nounced in an early issue. 


(Continued from page 74) went whooping 
around the lot on a bicycle towing the script 
of Anthony Adverse it wasn't as goofy a pro- 
ceeding as you might guess. The actors 
had read the book, and actors are terrifi- 
cally impressed by history. In the costumes 
and settings of olden days, with a fellow 
made up as Napoleon in the cast, their 
pace was slowing, they were reciting their 
lines as though they were in church, and 
were acquiring that hammy state of rev- 
erence which dulls up many a historical 
drama. So Mervyn coolly calculated to 
show his actors that the script of Anthony 
Adverse wasn’t a holy document and that 
lightning wouldn’t strike them if they re- 
laxed. And it worked. 

There is nothing in the background of 
Mervyn LeRoy to indicate that he would 
be the genuine artist he is. You’d think 
he’d be able to make nothing but pictures 
like Three Men on a Horse or Tugboat Annie. 
Perhaps the best art is to “act human.” 

He was born in San Francisco at 62 
Larkin Street, and believes that 62 is his 
lucky number, even though the house 
tumbled down on him in the San Francisco 
earthquake. He gets 62 into every picture. 
In Anthony Adverse it was a number on a 
document, in The Fugitive it was the num- 
ber of one of the convicts, in They Won’t 
Forget the district attorney’s automobile 
license plate was 62, in Fools for Scandal it 
was the street address of a pawnshop. 

H IS father lost everything in the “fire” 
and Mervyn has had to work as long 
as he can remember. He sold newspapers 
and a few times was a boy actor in local 
shows. He played at making pictures and 
did imitations of Charlie Chaplin. He al- 
ways wanted to be in the theater, and with 
a friend put together a vaudeville act, Two 
Kids and a Piano, and at fifteen he was on 
his own, touring the small-town vaudeville 
theaters and moving-picture houses. It 
was a tough and precarious life. Once, in 
Uniontown, Pa., he fainted after the first 
show. He hadn’t eaten for three days. 

He was about twenty-one when a vaude- 
ville paper announced that “Mervyn Le- 
Roy, of the team of LeRoy and Cooper, 
has given up vaudeville to accept an en- 
gagement in the silent drama.” 

The engagement was to work in the 
wardrobe department at the Lasky studio 
Mervyn, with rare foresight, had decided 
that vaudeville was dying and that motion 
pictures were here to stay. The vaudeville 
act was doing well, their top engagement 
paid them $600 a week, but Mervyn took 
$12.50 in the studio. He wanted to get his 
foot in the door. 

His first goal was acting and the ward- 
robe department gave him leaves of ab- 
sence a few times while he played tiny 
parts. Soon, however, he decided to be- 
come a director. Now he was twenty-two 
and made up his mind he would be a 
director in five years. It took him four and 
a half. 

In those four and a half years he was in 
everybody’s hair. He was a prop boy, an 
assistant cameraman. He was all over the 
studio, night and day, asking questions — 
in the plaster department, electrical works, 
carpenter shop, laboratory, cutting rooms, 
publicity department, prop department, 
perched on the desks of scenario writers, 
asking them why they did things the way 
they did. 

He became a gagman, thinking up lines 
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and stage business to strengthen scenes, 
went to First National studios, and finally 
t*«»y u-t him make a picture, No Place to Go, 
with Mary Astor aha ttoycf Hughes. Tt 
wasn’t bad. They tried him again, this 
time with a story that was just his meat. 
It was Harold Teen, a dramatized cartoon 
strip about youngsters. The kids loved it. 
It was a box-office smash. 

He was thirty when he made his first 
truly important picture, Little Caesar. 
While other greater directors had fallen 
from glory when the talking pictures came 
in, sound seemed to give Mervyn just what 
he needed to express himself fully. When 
he was thirty-two, in one year he made 
I Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang, The 
Gold Diggers, The World Changes, and Tug- 
boat Annie, and that year was the top 
director in pictures. 

One reason Mervyn is valuable is that he 
works out his stories until they’re strong in 
every scene. Seldom does he have to spend 
a lot of money on costumes or mobs or sets 
in order to hold his audience He has made 
46 pictures, at a total cost of $25,000,000. 
Four reels of Five Star Final were shot in 
one set, a newspaper office. He had a great 
story. He didn’t need spectacle to get peo- 
ple on the edge of their seats. In Anthony 
Adverse he saved $100,000 in thirty seconds 
by deciding the story wouldn’t suffer if he 
altered his action so that he wouldn’t have 
to build, complete, the city and docks of 
Leghorn. But he spared no expense on the 
background for the slave-trade scenes in 
Africa. This was new stuff to the audience 
and they’d want it in detail. 

I F YOU had never seen Mervyn LeRoy 
and should walk on a set where he was 
directing, you might be startled to find a 
$300,000-a-year executive dressed like the 
boy who delivers your groceries, but you 
wouldn’t make a mistake and pick some- 
body else as the boss of the troupe. 

Here is a man who is spending, probably, 
$600,000 or more, and when he has fin- 
ished the job the whole appropriation, 
which would build a rather good office 
building, has been put into a few thousand 
feet of negative film that can be carried in 
a can by one man. From that negative, 
prints are made and rented to theaters, 
which throw shadows on a screen and 
shoot sound through horns, and the news 
gets around that it’s a good show, or it 
isn’t, and people pay a lot of money, or 
they don’t, for a look and a listen, the most 
intangible things you can buy. 

Mervyn LeRoy sits on a set in Holly- 
wood and says to Joan Blondell, “Honey, 
if you’ll just lift the voice a little at the end 
of the line, I think it would be better,” and 
he tells Fernand Gravet, “Look, Fernand; 
pause as you make your entrance and lift 
your eyebrows as you speak.” And, if he 
has told them right, a few weeks later men 
and women and children in New York and 
Kalamazoo and Bombay and Rome will be 
laughing right out loud as Joan lifts the 
voice and Fernand lifts the eyebrows. 

“There are a thousand ways to say ‘I 
love you,’ ” Mervyn told me, “but only one 
of them is the right way. And to get that 
you must have exactly the right combina- 
tion of dialogue, music, lights, settings, 
costumes, deliverv, and action.” 

1 have seen Mervyn go berserk when a 
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tion on the modern products 
and modern methods of dis- 
tribution that enter into our 
daily living, simplify the 
complex art of buying and 
show our readers how to 
choose wisely and well. 
Among the pamphlets are: 


What Business Wants to Tell 
Mrs. Consumer 

Designed to leave her with a better 
understanding of merchandising cus- 
toms and problems. 

The Canned Food Label and 
What It Represents 

What's back of the label and in the 
can. 


Do Consumers Get What They 
Pay for in Food? 

Answering “How much of the con- 
sumer’s dollar goes into advertising?" 

The Costs the Consumer Carries 

An explanation of the distribution 
costs involved in getting the products 
from there to here. 

Consumer Relations 

In which study courses are mapped 
out for clubs and individuals who want 
to buy more wisely and economically. 

The Consumer’s Debt 
to Advertising 

Demonstrating that advertising is a 
means to a very important end — 
Homemaking and Finer Living. 

Staple Fabrics and How to Know 
Them 

Tests and information that will pre- 
vent you from being fooled. 

The Consumer in the Retail 
World 

What Mr. and Mrs. Consumer spend, 
what they spend it on, and what their 
good will is worth. 

Serving the Consumer 

How the food industry spends millions 
of dollars in research to improve 
products. 

If You Will Write To — 

Which gives you sources of informa- 
tion about the products you buy and 
lists of bulletins and pamphlets offered 
by the government, educational groups, 
and manufacturers. 

Other pamphlets cover such interesting 
subjects as: 

Milk, Wheat, Furs, Cleaning and 
Laundering, Rayons, Lamp Bulbs, 
Accessories (shoes, gloves, and hose). 

• 

For 10 cents, all 17 pamphftts 
will be sent to you upon request 
to the Consumer Division, The 
American Magazine, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


property man lost a book that was impor- 
tant in a scene, and then immediately pull 
himself together and say sweetly to an 
actress who kept forgetting her lines, 
“Darling, try it just once more. 1 bet 
you’ll get it all right this time.” 

In his last picture he gave an important 
part to a young actress who had never be- 
fore played with a great star. The young- 
ster was frozen with awe and stumbled 
through her first scene and was simply 
awful. Your businessman, under those 
circumstances, might have fired the gin 
and sent for another. Mervyn abandoned 
that scene for the time being and went to 
the star and made a suggestion. 

“Of course,” said the star. “ I’llaskher.” 

And the star, who was Carole Lombard, 
took the girl to luncheon, and they talked 
about dogs and clothes and what each 
liked best to eat, and about the girl’s home 
town and her ambit ons, and Carole 
laughed about her own early days in pic- 
tures when she was a struggling extra girl. 
They returned to the set arm in arm, and 
the girl, in awe of the great Lombard no 
longer, turned in the very fine performance 
that Mervyn knew was in her. 

A GREAT deal of the noise on a LeRoy 

t ggt j s caused by Mervyn ’s nervous 
habit of yelling “Quiet!” several minutes 
before everything is ready to go and quiet 
actually is necessary. The crew doesn’t 
pay much attention. The real cue for quiet 
is when Mervyn drops into his chair under 
the camera and says, “ Now let’s make this 
a good scene.” 

Effective and powerful scenes don’t al- 
ways originate with the director, but he 
decides that they shall be in there. And 
his touch, his treatment, gives them power. 

There was the ending of I Am a Fugitive 
from a Chain Gang, said by some critics to 
be the most moving scene ever put into 
pictures. Paul Muni, once a fine, upstand- 
ing young man, has been tortured as a 
member of the chain gang. He has escaped, 
been betrayed, captured again, and once 
more has escaped. Always fleeing, ex- 
hausted and emaciated, moving only at 
night, still trailed by the police, he man- 
ages to make one fleeting visit to the 
woman he loves. There is a heart-tearing 
scene and he says good-by, to resume his 
stealthy flight from the law 

“But how do you live?" the girl cries as 
he backs away. 

In the dim light, Muni swings his head 
from side to side like a hunted animal. “ / 
steal!” he says, and fades into the dark. 
And the picture is over. 

Mervyn confesses that the script called 
for more. Muni had another speech, in 
which he said he was going across the 
border, where he hoped he would be safe, 
suggesting a more hopeful ending. The 
first time it was shot the lights accidentally 
went out as Muni said, “ 1 steal.” Then 
they fixed the lights and Mervyn shot it 
according to the script. The first take was 
a “sock,” and that was the one he used. 

Usually Mervyn has everything planned 
to his satisfaction. But when he shot the 
ending of The King and the Chorus Girl it 
didn’t play right. 

Joan Blondell has boarded a big ocean 
liner to return to America, having decided 
she won’t marry the King. As it leaves the 
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dock she finds she is the only passenger on 
the ship, except the King, who pops up un- 
expectedly. The King has chartered the 
ship. They clinch. 

“Where would you like to go on your 
honeymoon?” the King asks. 

“To Niagara Falls,” says the Chorus Girl . 

"Captain,” says the King, “take us to 
Niagara Falls.” 

“Sorry; 1 can’t,” says the Captain, rea- 
sonably enough. And that was the end. 

“ It’s lousy,” said Mervyn when he had 
finished shooting it. 

Eddie Edwards, Mervyn’s property man, 
whose first child is named Mervyn, barked, 
"Well, why not take the damn’ ship to 
Niagara Falls?” 

"You’re crazy,” said Mervyn. 

He paced some more; then went to his 
office. He returned in an hour. 

“We’ll do it,” he said to Edwards, and 
called in the technical men to give orders 
for trick stuff that would show the ship 
sailing up to Niagara Falls. That’s how 
the picture ended, with the King and the 
Chorus Girl and the Captain standing on 
the deck of the ocean liner looking up 
through the spray at Niagara Falls. 

Although he grins, “Why, I wouldn’t 
think of doing such a thing!” Mervyn 
chose the story, and he chose Gravet, who 
speaks precise Oxford English, for the 
King, with his eye on the fact that if it 
suggested Edward VIII, it might help no 
end at the box office. The picture was half 
finished when the abdication came, and 
Mervyn, for a moment, thought of chang- 
ing the title from The King and the Chorus 
Girl to The Woman I Love. 

There was prompt unofficial protest 
from England to Will Hays and for a time 
there was a good deal of publicity, which 
Mervyn didn’t mind at all, on the question 
whether the picture would be released. It 
was released. But never shown in England. 

T TALKED with a very wise and impor- 

tant businessman who has had experience 
in financing pictures. “Every business- 
man,” he said, “could use a lot of the 
qualities that LeRoy has. But we’ll never 
have enough of them. Our training is 
wrong.” 

I asked for more. 

“Too many businessmen are brought up 
in a groove,” he said. “They’re suppressed 
and they shape themselves into definite 
patterns. They kill their natural instincts 
and associate only with people of their own 
kind. 

“The thing that makes LeRoy great is 
that he has always been himself. He ig- 
nores social rules and class distinctions, 
and he likes and learns from office boys or 
sultans. He doesn’t think he’s so impor- 
tant that he’s always right. He’s willing 
to try anything. And, because he has kept 
himself one of the mass, he can handle peo- 
ple. We executives can make our people do 
things, even things they don’t believe in. 
But, because LeRoy holds himself no 
higher than the lowliest extra and never 
spares himself, he can make people do 
things enthusiastically. That’s the secret 
of a great executive. If an employee per- 
forms his work with eagerness and spirit 
and devotion, his boss is a great man. If 
he doesn’t, the board of directors had 
better get themselves a president who has 
some LeRoy in him, before the stock goes 
down to nothing.” 

+ + + + + 
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WimngImms? 


THIS month’s question is one which has 
recently aroused widespread discussion 
and argument in American homes. Our 
correspondents throughout the country 
put it to hundreds of persons picked at 
random. Here it is: “A number of states 
require physical examinations and blood 
tests before marriage. Do you think that 
this should be made compulsory through- 
out the United States? Why? ” Some of 
the typical replies were: 

John R. Mislove, librarian, San Gabriel, 
Calif.: You can’t legislate social diseases 
out of the country. Even with national 
laws there’d still be Canada, Mexico, and 
Cuba, where the diseased could go to get 
married. Enforced examinations would 
be the basis of a medical racket in which 
one could buy health certification. • 

Mrs. William H. Hermann, secretary, 
Miami, Fla.: It would cause bootleg 
marriages. A good educational campaign 
would be much better. 

Mrs. Earl Bryant, housewife, Mountain 
Home, Ark.: Children have a right to be 
born into this world healthy, and healthy 
babies cannot be born of diseased par- 
ents. Such tests would be the strongest 
guarantee we could have for healthier 
future generations. 

John Irving, retired, Denver, Colo.: The 
people prevented from marrying by such 
a law would be largely the type who 
would enter into illicit relations and even 
commit sex crimes. I’m afraid merely 
passing a law would only set up a lot of 
new problems. 

Elizabeth D. Quail, stenographer, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: It has taken a long time 
to jar the public out of its false modesty 
and criminal prudery in the matter of 
social disease, and a federal law is needed 
to prevent the public from sinking into 
its usual don’t-care attitude in matters of 
general public welfare. 

Eleanor Cruikshank, county employee, 
Rockwell City, Iowa: I have a sister who’s 
going to get married soon, and you can 
bet that she and her future husband are 
going to have examinations. It’s the 
right thing for health and happiness. 

Byron G. Carney, state senator, Mil - 
waukie, Ore.: It is an imperative step in 
the crusade against social disease. With- 
out such laws, infections may be passed 
on to thousands of innocent and unsus- 
pecting people. 

James A. Best, state senator, Pendleton, 
Ore.: Blood tests required before mar- 
riage would be an insult to womanhood. 
It is all right to apply these tests to men, 


but it is a libel and a humiliation to our 
sisters, mothers, and wives. I am un- 
equivocally against their being required 
of women. 

(The State of Oregon will vote on a refer - 
endum at the next election as to whether 
such tests shall be required by law, one of 
the first times a general electorate will pass 
on such a question. — Ed.) 

Nathalie Osborn, college student, New 
York, N. Y.: Such laws would avoid a lot 
of unhappiness for us youngsters; would 
give fair protection to us, and would 
disseminate the much-needed information 
in the fight against social diseases. 

Mary Hawkes, stenographer, York, 
Maine: I don’t think there really should 
be a law, but instead it should be a volun- 
tary matter with those planning mar- 
riage. 



Bernadette Barrett, Clarksburg, W. 
Va.: The way things stand there are too 
many barriers facing those who want to 
get married, and to add another would be 
unthinkable. Besides, how many young 
fellows would propose if they knew the 
next step was a trip to the doctor’s for a 
check-up? 

Gertrude Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa.: As 
a parent I believe it would be one of the 
greatest safeguards afforded to American 
youth. It would, naturally, cause mis- 
understanding — and a bit of blushing — 
in the beginning; but, like all new things, 
it would soon become established and 
would be thought of no more than we 
now do of vaccination. 

Dr. T. E. Kelly, hospital superintendent, 
Dallas, Texas: I am getting married soon 


and I wouldn’t think of doing so without 
an examination first. Under the present 
system of compulsory laws in only a few 
states it is too easy for those with lax 
moral standards to slip across a state line 
to be married. 

James H. Duncan, postman, St. Louis, 
Mo.: I’d be in favor of a federal law if it 
could be managed without too much 
interference in states’ rights. Most of the 
couples who come to our state from Illi- 
nois to be married do it to avoid the tests 
required there. 

Mary Thompson, clerk, Roxbury, Mass.: 
Such tests would not prove conclusively 
that the offspring will all be healthy 
children. Let us not overlook the fact 
that Providence plays a large part in the 
lives of humans, regardless of science. 

James A. Burns, state senator, Detroit, 
Mich.: I voted for the bill that is now a 
law in Michigan. I am told that some 
doctors are charging exorbitant fees for 
examinations and certificates. It is dan- 
gerous to make the business of marriage 
too expensive. 

James E. Crown, newspaperman, New 
Orleans, La.: I wonder if it would work? 
There is a law in Louisiana requiring 
physical examinations and I know that 
examinations, in many instances, are 
superficial. Sometimes the examiners 
don’t even look at a person. 

Katherine Sladen, stenographer, Ed - 
monton, Alberta: It would be hard on ro- 
mance. I suppose unhealthy people can 
be just as much in love as those that 
qualify for certificates. Perhaps if I 
didn’t feel 100 per cent healthy myself, I 
wouldn’t be so much in favor of it. 

Al Ulbrickson, crew coach, Seattle, 
Wash.: Many people, irrespective of 
their social standing and background, do 
not know they may be carrying a disease. 
Such compulsory tests would give clean 
bills of health with which to start mar 
ried lives. 

Dr. W. D. Inglis, Columbus, Ohio: A 
doctor can be fined for not putting silver 
solution in a new baby’s eyes, so why 
shouldn’t the parents of this country be 
forced to protect that baby’s whole well- 
being? 
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( Continued from page 43) 


royalties for her earring guard, which found 
a manufacturer at a National Inventors 
Congress exhibit in San Francisco. Isabella 
Gilbert’s dimple-maker — a wire spring 
with rubber nibs to be worn on your cheeks 
until you look like Shirley Temple — was 
good for a laugh in at least 600 newspapers, 
but the last laugh was Mrs. Gilbert’s, along 
with a $12,000 profit from dimple-maker 
sales in the last eighteen months, besides 
the boom in her beauty-supply business in 
Rochester, N. Y., as a result of the pub- 
licity. 

At least 35 per cent of the items shown 
have never met with any popular demand, 
yet are original and ingenious nevertheless. 
For example, there are the “snore elim- 
inator” of Emil Lotze, Buffalo, N. Y., 
which is worn in the mouth like a bit; 
the cowtail holder, devised by Albert 
Giese, of Benton Harbor, Mich. 

But the exhibitors of such devices have 
not paid for their space in vain. They 
leam, by watching reactions to their own 
and other displays (and so does the pros- 
pective manufacturer), what sort of gadg- 
ets the buying public is interested in. 
They have opportunities for personal talks 
with manufacturers. They benefit from 
the authoritative discussions of inventors’ 
problems at the morning educational meet- 
ings. They may return to a later conven- 
tion with a dandelion exterminator that 
will make a fortune. Or they may fail to 
learn their lesson and return with an 
electrically heated mousetrap which plugs 
into a light socket and electrocutes its 
victims, and which might sell to an eager 
public for $5 — if excellent mousetraps 
weren’t available at every five-and-ten. 

A BOUT 18 per cent of the exhibits are 
- sold or licensed for production through 
contacts made at the congress, some of the 
deals being consummated even before the 
convention is over. Among the items that 
found a manufacturer, distribution out- 
lets, or financial backing at the recent 
exhibit in Los Angeles were a garment 
holder, the first invention of Anna L. 
Brown, of Tulsa, Okla.; adjustable clips to 
accommodate skirts on ordinary coat hang- 
ers, which Earl Mills, Hollywood hat 
designer, thought up for his first patent; 
furniture with a reversible color scheme, 
conceived by Johnny Cook, a Hollywood 
auto-top man, and an electric hairbrush. 

Augustus Boxell sold a self-opening can 
to a milk company. He was haunted into 
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NO BAD BREATH 

BEHIND RUTH’S SPARKLING SMILE! 


...AND NO 
TOOTHPASTE 
EVER MADE 
MYTEETHAS 
BRIGHT AND 
CLEAN AS 
COLGATE'S! 


TO LOOK AT 

BUT NO FUN 
TO KNOW! 


'M SORRY TO LEAVE EARLY, MA06E, 
BUT NOBODY BUT YOU WILL MISS 
ME. PEOPLE NEVER PAY ANY 
ATTENTION TO ME AT PARTIES! 


ONE MONTH LATER— THANKS TO COLGATE? 


SORRY TO BREAK THIS 
UP, PHIL, BUT YOU CAN'T 
EXPECT TO MONOPOLIZE 

A POPULAR GIRLr 

LIKE RUTH ! r 


RUTH, WILL YOU LET ME TELL YOU 
WHY? IT'S HARD TO SAY- BUT YOU 
REALLY OUGHT TO SEE YOUR 
[ DENTIST ABOUT YOUR BREATH. 1 


“You see, Colgate’s spe- 
cial penetrating foam gets 
into the hidden crevices between your 
teeth that ordinary cleansing methods 
fail to reach . . . removes the decaying 
food deposits that cause most bad 
breath, dull, dingy teeth, and much 
tooth decay. Besides, Colgate’s soft, 
safe polishing agent thoroughly cleans 
the enamel — makes teeth sparkle!” 


TESTS SHOW THAT MOST BAD BREATH 
COMES FROM DECAYING FOOD DEPOSITS 
IN HIDDEN CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH 
| THAT AREN'T CLEANED PROPERLY. I ADVISE | 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. ITS SPECIAL 
PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES THESE 
0D0R-BREEDIN6 DEPOSITS. 

AND THAT'S WHY... 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
COMBATS BAD BREATH 
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inventing it after his wife cut her wrist 
trying to open a can of condensed milk 
with a pair of scissors. J . E. Strong, a city 
official of Grand Rapids, Mich., is to re- 
ceive $600 a month minimum for the life 
of his patent on nailless knockdown furni- 
ture, which started as a toy novelty and 
proved practical also in adult sizes. Deals 
were pending on a gear-shifting bicycle, 
one-runner sled, and other items. 

Mrs. E. Blackwell, of Los Angeles, who 
supports herself and a crippled son by 
selling practical Christmas greetings, found 
new distribution channels and was deluged 
with orders for her “cards” printed on 
fine linen handkerchiefs in several colors 
which all came out in the wash. 

Carey Gregory made good ink but got 
few orders around Los Angeles, so he de 
signed a self-filling capillary pen set which 
required a special nonrefillable bottle to 
feed it (also patented) and which could 
therefore use none but Gregory’s ink. 
Three years ago he borrowed $25 to pay 
for his exhibit space. Within the week he 
had received numerous offers for sale out- 
right or on royalty, but turned them down 
in favor of a loan of $10,000, which has 
long since been paid off, leaving him sole 
owner today of a $500,000 business with a 
plant in Los Angeles employing 130 people. 

Clark Fry, born and raised on a Wiscon- 
sin farm, began to invent when he was 
nine. Without schooling beyond the third 
reader, he had 60 patents which had made 
others rich while he remained poor, and 
was about to give up inventing in disgust, 
when he wandered into an inventors' ex- 
hibit two years ago and saw the lowly 
inventor getting a break. He bought space 
in several subsequent exhibitions and made 
enough money selling some of his 10-cent 
games to start a factory in Galena, 111. 

A LBERT G. BURNS, the dean of ama- 
■ teur gadgeticians, has been directing 
the destinies of the National Inventors 
Congress since he agreed to run the first 
exhibit at an Oakland, Calif., hotel in 1931. 
He made all arrangements before discover- 
ing that no one had money to pay the $1 ,700 
costs. Furious at being left holding the 
bag, he went through with the plans, 
turned over a profit of $3,200, and washed 
his hands of inventors. But he is an in- 
ventor himself, and when the boys asked 
him to take charge of another exhibit he 
gave up the chairmanship of the California 
State Industries League in order to build 
an organization which would minister to 
the interests of mechanically creative art- 
ists as the Authors’ League does for writers. 
He handled its affairs from California until 
October, 1936, when the headquarters 
were moved to Chicago. The exhibits are 
now managed by the congress originator's 
son, Roy C. Burns. 

"An inventor is a poor chump who 
doesn't know a thing can’t be done, so goes 
ahead and does it,” explains Burns, who 
has talked to thousands of the breed and 
inspected their gadgets. 

“ Everyone who can think constructively 
is a potential inventor,” Burns said to me 
on another occasion. About 85 per cent of 
all the gadgets on the market pay royalties 
to people who are not inventors in the 
professional sense — they merely stumbled 
on a bright idea when something didn’t 
function properly and they were annoyed 
into overcoming the flaw. Everyone has 
ideas, but few of us follow them through. 


THE 

A San Francisco woman bumped into a 
telephone pole in the rain, put a cellophane 
window in her umbrella and $3,500 in the 
bank. Someone else who needed some- 
thing for a rainy day thought up a cheaply 
rainproofed paper umbrella to be sold in 
vending machines. James Kelly, of Chi- 
cago, didn’t like to get his head wet in the 
shower and made a perforated metal ring 
to be worn like a necklace and connected 
with the bathtub faucet, attaining shower 
luxury without wet hair or expensive 
plumbing, curtain, and rod. 

People who do their own work and drive 
their own cars are the ones who wish their 
tasks were simpler, their necessities cheaper, 
their modest pleasures and comforts more 
extensive — and conceive ways to make 
them so. The best ideas in gadgets are 
likely to come from the plumber, dentist, 
letter carrier — anyone but a research en- 
gineer or a person so close to the field 
involved that he is blinded to inadequacies 
glaringly apparent to a newcomer. 

T HE method of taking colored home 
movies was discovered, not by photo- 
graphic experts who had been working on 
the problem for years, but by three musi- 
cians interested in amateur photography. 
A lipstick spreader which sold to a cos- 
metics manufacturer was invented by Leroy 
Young, a Tulsa oil company accountant 
who didn’t know cherry from vermilion but 
who caught his wife red-handed. Viola 
Clark, of Los Angeles, without scientific 
experience, found a means of hardening 
copper which was brought to the attention 
of a big steel concern, and which, if it 
proves all it seems to be, will make its 
discoverer a millionaire overnight. 

Frequently even prolific and successful 
inventors are men of little or no schooling. 
Education trains us to accept the wisdom 
of others, an attitude which hampers the 
inventor, who must reject the wisdom of 
others in order to evolve something better. 

It is a mistake, of course, for the inventor 
to try any pioneering in an unfamiliar 
highly technical art. He can’t hope to 
solve problems intelligently in any field 
unless he knows it well enough to analyze 
critically the difficulties that need to be 
overcome and be alert to the consequences 
of all possible solutions. He should there- 
fore specialize in the field he knows most 
about, searching for its imperfections, ask- 
ing himself where costs can be shaved by 
using smaller or fewer pieces or different 
material — whether making this item auto- 
matic or more nearly silent would increase 
sales — what changes would contribute to 
efficiency or safety. Wherever there is a 
condition that is less than ideal, there is an 
opportunity for invention. 

The inventor who has the hardest strug- 
gle is the one who follows through every 
hunch he gets, making blueprints and a 
model, perfecting details, paying $60 for a 
patent, $175 on up for patent attorney 
fees and research without ever thinking of 
making a survey of retailers, manufactur- 
ers, and distributors to find out whether 
his item would be likely to sell, or putting 
it to an actual sales test by soliciting orders 
in advance of production. 

A patent is issued on an average of every 
three minutes of the eight-hour working 
day. Few of them reach the production 
stage and fewer still are commercially suc- 
cessful. Most of the miscarriages result 
from their being too expensive for the re- 
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suits to be obtained, such inventions ac- 
complishing usually something different 
from but little or no better than competi- 
tive gadgets already on the market. One 
can even further reduce chances of success 
by inventing in a highly competitive field 
(there are 10,000 ironing-board patents) or 
in the limitless-power-perpetual-motion 
field 

A patented bathing suit shown at one 
congress serves no useful purpose by com- 
pletely dissolving when immersed in water. 
The government refused even to grant a 
patent on a method of loading transparent 
dice, or on a bit to bore wormholes in 
"antique” furniture. 

If one of our country’s real social leaders 
wouldn’t mind smoking a Roman candle, 
she could probably set a fashion that would 
make Otto Miller, of Memphis, rich. He 
has Patent No. 2,094,614, on colored 
cigarette smoke to match milady’s gown. 

The hit of one convention was a man 
with a model for a lifetime celluloid tooth- 
pick. Sight-seers kept him constantly 
supplied with hamburgers from the 
super-rotary grill, in order to watch him 
demonstrate. 

A winding spring device for the handle 
of a safety razor never reached the market. 
It whirled the razor head dry by splat- 
tering water on everything else, and if 
you accidentally released the spring while 
shaving, there’s no telling what might 
happen. 

Did the inventors of an ear exerciser and 
an elastic monocle ever ask themselves or 
anyone else whether a large section of the 
public would run to the nearest store for 
those adjuncts to complete happiness? 
Will an inventor in Portland, Ore., ever 
earn his patent costs on his idea of selling 
the space on golf tees for advertising? 
Most golfers don't carry a microscope 
around the course. But they do carry 
their clubs, and get tired of it, so a pat- 
ented golf bag on wheels may find favor if 
it is possible to overcome the prejudice of 
he-men against looking like escaped kin- 
dergartners. Herman Krumland, of Byron, 
Calif., is trying to develop a hen's egg that 
will bounce, in order to reduce breakage 
in handling. His chickens are on a diet of 
ground rubber-plant leaves and seeds. 

T HE three Forster brothers, of Berkeley, 
Calif., and their backers spent $27,000 
making dies and going into production on a 
different phase of the egg problem. Their 
idea was intended automatically to sepa- 
rate laying from nonlaying hens. When a 
hen steps into the three-door device, her 
weight drops the nest, closing the back door 
behind her, but leaving a side door open, 
through which she goes to market if she 
doesn’t lay. One egg is her ticket to the 
producer’s pen — as it operates a mecha- 
nism which latches the side door and un- 
latches the front door. 

Another mechanically perfect invention 
designed for a definite need is a nonsink- 
able rubber bathing suit which the wearer 
may inflate at will by means of a convenient 
tube and valve. 

B. E. Arntzen, funeral director of Chi- 
cago, didn’t fare badly with his folding 
stretcher and hinged runway which, when 
installed at a cost of around $200, enables 
a passenger car to be converted in a few 
seconds into an emergency ambulance 
without changing its appearance for or- 
dinary use. The day 1 looked him up, he 
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had just been asked to supply 160 of the 
devices for the city of Chicago, and had 
another order from Alcatraz Prison. 
Arntzen has a number of inventions on the 
market or in the experimental stage, but 
told me that he hadn’t been an inventor 
until faced with the problem of getting pa- 
tients up a narrow stairway to the top- 
floor operating-room of a hospital which 
had formerly been a private house. He 
devised an auxiliary stretcher for negotiat- 
ing narrow passageways or taking a pa- 
tient off a train. 

Any inventor, even though he be capa- 
ble of intricate mechanical marvels, would 
do well to remember that simple, needed 
gadgets take less time, energy, and money 
to work out, have infinitely more chances 
of production, and will make greater profits 
from a larger volume of business than 
complicated mechanisms. Many years ago 
Burns, himself, made a fortune from the 
saw-toothed bread knife that outstripped, 
50 to 1, his later profits on elaborate bread- 
slicing machines for restaurants. 

Household gadgets give more people a 
quick start than any other branch of in- 
venting, the National Inventors Congress 
records show. A collapsible metal clothes 
drier which was a first invention brought 
$16,000. Frank Magusin sold an auto- 
mobile baby seat for $9,000. William 
Wade, long in the window-shade business 
in Chicago, is getting $1,400 a month for 
the life of his patent on Venetian blinds 
with removable slats held by a chain 
ladder instead of the usual cloth tape. 

Mrs. E. E. Baldwin, a Colorado 
rancher’s wife, became an inventor at the 
age of sixty-five, because she liked to look 
nice even though there wasn’t a beauty 
parlor within eighty miles. She whittled 
some curlers from willow sticks. The de- 
pression wiped out the ranch but not the 
curlers. The family moved to Denver, 
where Mrs. Baldwin talked a rubber com- 
pany into making up some samples to 
show at the Portland, Ore., Inventors Con- 
gress in 1932. From that came enough 
backing to go into production, and she 
made $16,000 a year until last year, when 
her husband died and she sold the business 
for $30,000. 

T HE old-time inventor who was never 
able to sell his contraptions was consid- 
ered by other mortals as a little touched in 
the head. Today’s inventor is sensitive of 
the crackpot reputation which still clings 
to his profession. He calls himself a gadge- 
tician or commercial designer. There are 
15,000 to 20,000 patents in the United 
States each yielding more than $100,000 a 
year. About 85 per cent of the industrial 
wealth of the country is based directly or 
indirectly on patent rights. 

Inventing is one business in which a boy 
or a girl — 1 1 per cent of all patents are 
granted to women— can pioneer. Every 
basic patent leads to thousands of improve- 
ments and adaptations, some of which 
may be more valuable than the process or 
device they improve. There are 312 
classes of patents recognized, with proba- 
bly 36,000 subdivisions. And the world is 
ready for thousands of yet unborn inven- 
tions that will bear United States patent 
numbers from 2,125,000 on up. 

Everywhere — in basements, attics, and 
kitchens — are beginning the million-dollar 
corporations of tomorrow. 



PERRY GREENE— Maine Guide and World’s 
Champion Wood Chopper. His record for cut- 
ting through a piece of regulation timber (hard, 
dry pine 8x8 inches square) is 17 seconds . 


At 46— Perry Greene 
is one of Maine’s 
Crack Woodsmen 


i/laine Guides Play 
tost to Hundreds 
of Sportsmen 
Every Year 


TTUNDREDS OF SPORTSMEN visit the Maine woods each 
J--L year. For their pleasure, a unique and picturesque character 
is largely responsible— the Maine guide. 

He is their official host. He knows the haunts of the bull moose 
and deer. He knows the lakes and streams— where the salmon run, 
where the big trout lurk and the <»- 
flies they’ll rise to. 

Perry Greene of. Bangor is one of 
the many who has acquired uncanny 
woodsmanship. From boyhood, he 
has been learning from the forest. 

Now — at 46 — he knows how to read 
its signs. Greene, today, is one of the 
best guides in the business, well fitted 
to teach others the fine points of 
hunting and fishing he has mastered. 


Strength, Nerve and Skill Needed for 
Their Job. The older guides are usual- 
ly the most sought after by sports- 
men, because experience has given 
them a greater resourcefulness in the 
face of need and danger. But they 
must keep their health. Their job, 
even more than most, demands phys- 
ical strength and strong nerves as well 
as mature skill. 

* * * 

READ these two letters — from men over 
1+0 who have the health to turn their years 
of valuable training to good account. 

Glad to be Back at Work 

Dear Life Begins: 

Several years ago, I found 
my work going badly. I’m 
a carpenter, and that takes 
physical energy, but I was 
weak and didn’t seem to as- 
similate the proper value 
from my food. I finally 
couldn’t work at all. As I 
am responsible for provid- 
ing for my family, I was 
very worried. 

I began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast at a 
friend’s suggestion. Soon, as I kept it up, I 
felt my vigor and energy coming back. 

I tackled my work again with more interest 
than ever, I was so glad to get back to it. Of 
course, I can again supply the family finances. 
My friends have noticed a wonderful change 
in my health and morale. — EDGAR W. WEBB 




Edgar W. Webb 
Strength 
returned 


44 — Nerves Steady, 
He Wins Promotion 

Dear Life Begins: 

I am a tool and die 
maker — and my work is 
measured in terms of 
1 /1000th of an inch. Such 
precision needs sound 
nerves. 

In my late 30’s, I be- 
Ernest A. Stumpf gan to notice I was get- 
Accuracy came back ting nervous. My diges- 
tion wasn’t as good as it 
had been, either. I was developing into a 
clock-watcher, waiting for 5 o'clock. And I 
was afraid that a mistake in my work would 
cost me my job. 

After I began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
I didn’t notice much difference for a few days, 
but within 2 or 3 weeks the indigestion stop- 
ped. My nerves calmed down, my head cleared, 
my hand became steady again. Naturally, the 
quality of the jobs I turned out was better — 
and I got a promotion. — ERNEST A. STUMPF 
* * * 

Weaker Digestion Often 
Means III Health After 40 

Both the amount and the strength of 
the gastric flow are apt to lessen after 
people pass 40. 

Help stimulate a greater, stronger 
flow of digestive juices by eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. It has a tonic 
action, due to the millions of tiny, 
living yeast plants which are present 
in every cake of this fresh food. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast also gives you 
4 vitamins — the Nerve Vitamin, Cold- 
Resistance Vitamin, Bone Vitamin 
and Vitality Vitamin. Their names tell 
how each one benefits your health. 

You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty flavor of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat 3 cakes daily. To help the gastric 
juices flow more strongly when they 
are needed for proper digestion of your 
food, eat one cake ‘At hour before each 

meal. Copyright, 1988, Standard Brands Incorporated 



D ... is for the delightfully mel- 
low old-time flavor of that 
grand American whiskey —Pau 1 
Jones! For Paul Jones is a 
whiskey that’s hearty, robust 
and full-bodied— yet truly dry 
. . . without even a trace of 
sweetness in its make-up ! 


R...is for the red-letter day 
when you first discovered how 
really grand a whiskey can be 
when it brings you the same 
quality of dryness you’ve al- 
ways prized so highly in your 
champagne, your sherry, and 
your cocktails, too! 


Y. . . is for the 73 years we’ve 
been distilling this noble whis- 
key. Every drop is whiskey — 
distilled by the same slow old- 
fashioned method we used back 
in 1865, when Paul Jones first 
became known as “A Gentle- 
man’s Whiskey!” 



★ 




★ 


A blend of straight whiskies— 100% straight whiskies— 90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and Baltimore. 
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kitcheneer 


Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson, of Detroit, is teaching col- 
legemen to beat girls at their own game — cooking. 
At city-supported Wayne University they're learn- 
ing to make hot breads and pastries, soups, salads, 
and one-dish meals. And at the end of each class 
there's a feast on the day's lesson. She's cooked up 
a lot of rivalry, for the men now claim to be better 
chefs than their girl-friends. One man makes all the 
pies at home. Another has a job cooking for a sum- 
mer camp. A third says he's at last "independent of 
women." At home Mrs. Sanderson leaves the cook- 
ing up to her husband. He gets the Sunday break- 
fast — waffles, bacon, and coffee. And he learned 
without her help, she says. 
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judge 

These shoes are being worn 
not by a six-legged side- 
show freak, but by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards’ walk- 
ing machine. Dr. Lyman J. 
Briggs, director of the Bu- 
reau, in Washington, D. C., 
is trying to find out how 
many miles the shoes can 
walk without needing a 
cobbler's attention. If they 
pass the Bureau's examina- 
tion they'll get Uncle Sam's 
seal of approval. Other 
testing machines under Dr. 
Briggs's direction pull and 
wrench hosiery, scuff car- 
pets, and pull window cords. 
When not carpet-scuffing 
and stocking-pulling, Briggs 
stays home and plays bil- 
liards. 


orbiter 


A million Americans have 
watched the stars perform 
under the direction of Miss 
Maude Bennoi, director of 
the Adler Planetarium in 
Chicago. She's America's 
only celestial show woman. 
With the many-eyed star- 
maker shown in the picture, 
she's able to project 9,000 
stars in their orbits onto 
the theater's black firma- 
ment. She's also an infor- 
mation bureau of heaven. 
Sailors want pointers on the 
stars' courses. Crossword 
puzzlers call for her help. 
Miss Bennot answers them 
all. Out of working hours 
the heavens are still her 
hobby — she's learning to pi- 
lot her own plane. 
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ashman 


J. W. Towns, of San Anionio, 
Texas, has made a fortune turn- 
ing ashes into gold. Thinking 
ashes from a medical building 
might contain sweepings from 
dental offices, he made an assay 
of the contents and discovered an 
average of $140 worth of gold to 
a ton. Now dental buildings in 
30 states ship their ashes to Mr. 
Towns, and he sifts out the glit- 
ter. In one building's ash heap 
he found $6,000 worth of gold. 
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engineer 


Why should parents do all the planning for their children's 
parties? Why shouldn't the youngsters be consulted? Ro- 
bertha Sickels, of Albany, N. Y., wanted to know. Her answer 
was to set up shop as a party engineer — to arrange the kind 
of parties kids dream about. A candyland party, for instance. 
The youngsters enter on "Sugar Lane," search for candy treas- 
ure, get caught in a shower of lollypop rain, and nibble on a 
gumdrop house surrounded with candy trees. 






A hog-caller from Arkansas has an equal chance with a San Francisco waitress to be one of 
the nation s show girls — that is, if George Hale, America's ace beauty picker, sees her. He 
grooms girls for the most glamorous night clubs of New York and the capital cities of Europe. 
A tireless searcher for beauty, he combs the country, visiting local fairs, watching girls in 
stores, in offices, in elevators, and on the street, with only one thought in mind — to find 
girls who are simple, unspoiled, and under 18. When rehearsals start he calls to New York 
the girls he has picked. Tells them what clothes to wear (far left), what make-up to use (up- 
per left), what friends to cultivate, and how to behave (lower left). If they don’t behave, 
back home they go. The real work, of course, is learning to dance (above) — and to walk 
(upper right). These are the directions: Point your right toe out, heel in. Then curve your 
right knee in front of the left. Now walk! It's not easy — usually takes 6 weeks. Beiween- 
times the girls rest and chat (below). Last summer Hale took the Big Apple to the British. 
This summer he s brought to New York's biggest night club a bevy of ice-skating beauties 
— to cool off a hot spot. 
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editor 


Charles Moody, butler to a New York socialite, is a purveyor of 
pantry news. He's editor in chief of the "Staff," a monthly magazine 
read by 5,000 butlers, maids, and chauffeurs. Moody's magazine in- 
cludes a column, "Pantry Chats," social news of the servant world, a 
famous chef's recipes, and general articles on pantry problems. It 
goes to yachts, homes, and estates from New York to Los Angeles and 
to 11 countries round the world. Even read by a maharaja's govern- 
ess. In his spare moments Moody has written 80 short stories, pub- 
lished 4 books, and helped edit a Spanish magazine. But he edits for 
love and buttles for money. Hopes to reverse the process some day. 




eaglet 


Students in 35 American colleges have taken 
up flying as a regular sport. And Dan Martin, of 
Harvard, is at their head. He presides this June 
at the Intercollegiate Flying Association meet in 
Akron, Ohio. Dan comes from an air-minded fam- 
ily; his father is the Stale of Washington's flying 
governor. Only one close shave so far: Dan flew 
under a bridge in a fog — and didn't know it I 


plotter 


At 16 Steve Fisher, of New York, ran away from 
a military academy in California to marry a Span- 
ish girl. The girl married someone else, so Steve 
joined the Navy. Serving on the Submarine S-42, 
he got the background for his short, novel, "Storm 
on the Island," which appears complete in this is- 
sue. After exploring the ocean depths off Hawaii 
he gave up the sea for fiction plots and a family. 
Says it's a steadier course. His hobby — training 
his 2-year-old son to be a football player. 
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banker 


Well out front in the outboard regattas this summer y ou 'U 
probably find Doug Fonda, a New York banker out for a thrill. 
He's the king of outboard racers, having chalked up the highest 
number of points in the history of the sport. Won 57 firsts out 
of the 101 races he entered last summer. But it's not all play. 
Every 5 minutes of racing demands 10 hours of homework on the 
boat and motor. He's also an air-race trophy winner, steeple- 
chaser, and high-handicap polo player. But one five-mile heat 
in rough water is tougher on a man than a polo game, he says. 
All this is done after banking hours. 
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"Bravo !” cried Bablo, 
the ‘Terror of Bulls! 


1. It is one big day at the Rancho. For who 
comes to make visit but Pablo, great fighter of 
bulls. We make the fiesta. Much fiesta . . . much 
coffee. But Pablo say: “No! I love the coffee but 
the coffee do not love me. All night I stay awake.” 





2. “Senor Pablo," I say, “do not be unhappy. 
I go fix.” Then I find cook and I say: “Listen, 
Spoiler of Beef, while Senor Pablo is here, serve 
only the Sanka Coffee. Make strong . . . make 
plenty . . . but make only the Sanka!” 


3. At dinner, I say, “Senor Pablo, from 
this coffee, the caffein she is remove . . . 
taken out . . . gone . . . phut! It is the 
Sanka Coffee. All you want, you drink 
. . . and you sleep like the baby!” 


4. Senor Pablo, he no believe. But this Sanka, 
she’s smell so good he no can resist. He drink. 
He shout: “The Sanka is delish! One cup I drink 
. . . two cup I drink. And if I no sleep, amigo . . . 
she is, how you say . . . worth it!” 



5. Comes morning . . . and comes Senor Pablo. He 
is one big smile! “Last night, amigo, I have sleep like 
the log! Since I am small boy I have not the better 

sleep! Bravo, Sanka! She is how you call it... 

swell!” 


ICED OR HOT— SANKA COFFEE IS DELICIOUS! 

It’s A TOSS-UP which way you’ll relish Sanka Coffee more ... in a steaming 
cup, rich, full-bodied, and warming to the soul... or in a tinkling glass, frosty- 
cold, smooth, and thirst-quenching. 

But either way, you’ll enjoy all the flavor that a truly fine coffee can give. 
For Sanka Coffee is real coffee— all coffee— one of the world’s choice blends. 

Yet, however it’s made, Sanka Coffee will never keep you awake. You can 
drink it and sleep ... for 97% of the caffein has 
been removed. 

Be sure to make Sanka Coffee strong ... as 
all good coffee should be made. 

Your grocer has Sanka in either “drip” or regular 
grind. Get a can today. A General Foods Product. 



Sanka Coffee 


REAL COFFEE .. .97% C A F F E 1 N - F R E E . . . D R / N K IT AND SLEEP1 
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(Continued from page 58) 


the place being so close and everything — ” 
Myrna was on her feet. “ Who? ” 
“Brennan. Dick Brennan, the hero. 
The last survivor. The man of the hour 
himself. They might even make his broad- 
cast from here. With the whole world 
listening! Babe — we're made ! ” 

She nodded dumbly. . . . 

They came at about ten that morning. 
First, all the reporters, trooping in like 
sailors on payday and flopping down all 
over the place to wait. Several civilian 
radiomen came in and set up a microphone. 
Reflectors and expensive lamps were ar- 
ranged for photographs. The lobby was a 
madhouse. Mackay stood behind the bar 
making drinks — he had gotten leave for 
the occasion — and Myrna was everywhere, 
doing everything. Her father, the com- 
mander, paced up and down in front of the 
bar; he seemed very nervous. Ensign Carl 
Moore stood at the head of the stairs like 
an image, ghostly white. Windy was down- 
stairs hobbling about on his crutches, talk- 
ing to every newspaperman who would 
listen to him. And Bertha Martin was 
there, waiting to ask about “Al” when the 
survivor came in. 

T HE newsmen had already begun call- 
ing the place a “typical navy rendez- 
vous,” which infuriated Myrna, because 
there wasn’t another place in the world 
quite like it. Still, she realized that the 
publicity would make the hotel famous and 
she let them pose her sitting on the bar, 
smiling, while they took pictures. She was 
like this when there was suddenly a great 
roar from the mob and a path cleared, and 
Richard Brennan came in. 

“One at a time, gentlemen,” he boomed. 
“One at a time, please!” 

She stared at him in disappointment. 
For the moment she saw him she thought 
of something else, she didn’t know why. 


She thought of a great, conceited heavy- 
weight champion she had once seen in 
New York making the rounds of the night 
clubs with a mad pack of publicity-hungry 
men on his heels. She saw him slapping 
people on the back and smiling at them. 
She could not help but make this com- 
parison, though Dick Brennan did not look 
like a heavyweight champion. He was not 
big, though he was well built. He had 
dark hair, a well-shaped nose, and a hard, 
square jaw. His cheekbones jutted. He 
looked so much all-man, so hard, that for a 
moment she couldn’t help doubting his 
identity. He looked too real. All the men 
she had ever seen who had been actual 
heroes had been thin and pimple-faced and 
frightened. But Dick Brennan was a 
newspaperman’s dream of a hero. 

“ I’ll sit up there — with her,” he said. 

He leaped up on the bar and put his arm 
around Myrna, though he didn’t look at her. 

“How’s that?” he said. “Saved from a 
watery grave for his sweetheart’s arms.” 

“Can we quote you?” 

"Of course.” 

“ Is she really your girl?” 

“Of course,” said Brennan. 

“It’s a lie!” Myrna shouted. “I don’t 
know him, I — 

He looked do wn at her suddenly. “Honey, 
wake up,” he said. “You’re falling into a 
pile of poker chips. You aren’t going to 
muff an opportunity like this, are you?” 

She said, “ I — I — ” 

Dick Brennan turned to the others. 
“Do you want one of me kissing her?” 

There was a chorus of “Yes.” 

S O HE caught her under the chin and bent 
and kissed her lips. She fought against 
him, jumping to the floor. He got down 
also and grabbed her. She slapped him. 

He laughed, and said, “Honey, you’re a 
natural. I never in my life loved a woman 
that fell all over me. You’re doing fine to 
start!” 

She said, “ Haven’t you any respect for 
the dead? Haven’t you any feeling toward 
your shipmates.” 

“Sure,” he said. 

“Then, why don’t you — ?” 

“Listen, honey,” he said; “they’re dead, 
and I’m alive. Just by a little margin like 
this.” He held up two fingers a quarter of 
an inch apart. “ It’s the one chance in a 
lifetime for a man. I’m on the million- 
dollar express and I’m not going to pass it 
up! Little Dickie Brennan’s going to get 
everything anyone has to offer!” 

She turned and fought her way through 
the crowd. She went to her room and wept. 

She didn’t come down until Harold, the 
houseman, told her that the place had 
cleared at last and that supper was ready. 
She went into the dining-room. Dick Bren- 
nan was sitting at her father’s usual place 
at the head of the table and the disgruntled 
old man was sitting on Brennan’s right. 
Myrna’s place was to be on his left. 

She looked at Brennan coldly and sat 
down. Bertha Martin was at the table, 
weeping softly; and Windy, his crutches 
laid against the back of his chair, was 
stuffing food down his throat. Ensign 
Moore ate politely in the quiet dignity of 
thought. Mackay sat at the end of the 
table, and now he grinned at Myrna. “How 
are you, babe? Rested a little?” 


“ Yes,” she said. 

Her father looked at her critically. “I 
understand we have a new boarder.” 

The houseman, putting food on the ta- 
ble, looked up. “ He says he ain’t eatin’ to- 
night, sir, that’s what he says. He’s a 
queer one, all right.” 

Windy wiped his mouth. “Something 
good has happened, Myrna,” he said. 
“ Bill Spaulding is missing. He’s been gone 
since last night and no one’s seen hide nor 
hair of him.” 

“He isn’t back yet?” she said. 

“No, and it doesn’t look like he’s com- 
ing back,” said Windy. • 

“He’s probably somewhere drunk,” 
Mackay suggested. 

S HE had succeeded up to this point in 
ignoring Brennan, but he was looking at 
her now and she knew she would have to 
speak to him. “Are you staying?” she 
asked. 

“No.” 

“That’s very unfortunate.” 

“I guess it is,” he said, “but I’ve got 
sixty days’ leave, and I’m taking the clipper 
tomorrow noon for Frisco. From there I 
fly to New York. I’m really going to be in 
the chips, babe.” 

“Are you?” she said indifferently. 

He grinned. 

Ensign Moore looked up for the first 
time. “I should think they’d make you 
stay for the inquest, Brennan.” 

“ They are, sir. They’re going to have it 
first thing tomorrow.” 

Fishy-eyed Moore blinked. “Do they 
know yet the exact cause of the trouble?” 
“Yes, sir. We rammed wreckage.” 

“ I know that,” the ensign snapped; “but 
according to the latest charts that par- 
ticular wreckage shouldn’t have been 
there.” 

Dick Brennan shrugged. 

“It looks suspicious,” Moore went on. 
Windy said, “ Everything looks sus- 
picious to you. I’ll bet there are times 
when you look in the mirror and suspect 
yourself. Couldn’t the tide have carried 
that wreckage over from some other part 
of the sea?” 

“Not such a large wreckage,” Moore 
said coldly. “It was evidently rotted wood 
planted there, tons of it.” 

“ Rot ! ” Windy said. “The trouble with 
you is that you’re war-crazy.” 

Myrna, to stop the argument, said to 
Brennan, “ Wasn’t there another diver who 
left the S-14 with you to help clear the 
wreckage from the bow?” 

“That’s right — a guy named Harry 
Morris.” 

“What happened to him?” 

“He wasn’t lucky,” said Brennan. 
“You mean he died?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

Mackay spoke up: “And listen, babe, 
when Brennan left the S-14 he didn’t know 
for sure the sub wouldn’t be saved. He 
went out on that wild chance, thinking 
that he was going to die.” 

“My, my!” she said. 

Brennan laughed. . . . 

The place was crowded that night and 
she was busy. Brennan made himself con- 
spicuous, for there were still people pour- 
ing in to see him. Myrna tried not to think 
of him. She was worrying about what 
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could have happened to Bill Spaulding. 

The bar was largely cleared by mid- 
night, and she was standing behind it wip- 
ing a glass when Brennan came up. The 
sight of his face — the high cheekbones, the 
heavy-lipped mouth, the smooth, unblem- 
ished skin — gave her a strange feeling. 
His eyes, though, looked tired. 

“Why do you avoid me?” he said. 

“Do I?” 

“You know you do,” he said. “Have I 
done something to hurt your feelings?” 

She looked at him steadily. “You’re 
tired, Mr. Brennan,” she said. “Why 
don’t you go to bed?” 

He flushed, just a little, and looked down 
at his hands, which were gripped on the 
edge of the bar. “Maybe I’m afraid to go 
to bed,” he said. 

For a moment she could not speak. She 
suddenly realized that the bravado, the 
conceit, and all of this noisy glory were 
weapons with which he was fighting the 
horror of the thing. She suddenly saw in 
him the man that he was. She knew that 
he felt, and grieved, that his nerves were 
raw and on edge, that he had been through 
a hell and more. Now he was fighting it, 
he was trying not to think back upon it. 

If he could slip into a new world, a world 
of glamour and money and easy times, he 
could be a new person, not the man who 
had gone through a submarine that reeked 
of death, a man who had seen his ship- 
mates dying around him and who had 
tasted the acid of the batteries. And she 
realized now that in all he had said to the 
newspapermen he had been like a man re- 
counting a story, not something that had 
actually happened. He told details with- 
out telling tiny details; and she somehow 
felt he was capable of telling things that 
would never cross his tongue. She was 
overwhelmed with shame because of the 
injustice she had done him. 

“But you must,” she said. “You must 
go to bed. You’ve got to sleep some time.” 

“ Have you got some whisky? ” he asked. 
“ It might be better if I had some whisky.” 

S HE saw that he was tired, and she picked 
up the whisky bottle. There was only a 
little in it and she poured it out. “ If you 
want some more it’s in the wine closet, and 
I’ll get it for you.” 

He took the whisky neat, said, “We’ll 
get the other in a minute. Look — why are 
you sore at me? Because I didn’t show the 
proper remorse?” 

“Something like that,” she told him, 
“but let it go.” 

Nervously, he put a cigarette in his 
mouth and lighted it. “Have I told you I 
think you’re a pretty nice kid?” 

“That’s right,” she said. 

He looked out through the French doors 
toward Pearl Harbor. “I almost wish I 
wasn’t going,” he said. 

“You’ll find other pretty girls, Brennan.” 
“I suppose.” 

For a moment she was bitter. “And the 
rest of the Navy will sail for Manila. You 
can think of them in New York. But of 
course you’ve got to come back some time.” 

“Maybe not,” he said. “I’ve been 
thinking it over. I may get a special order 
discharge. God knows I have excuse 
enough, and I can make myself a pack of 
dough. Oh, there isn’t anything going to 
stop me. Interviews, magazine stories, 
stage, screen, radio. Everything. I’m go- 
ing to grab the gravy while it’s there. All 
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my life I’ve gone along on a few dollars 
every two weeks, wishing for a lot of money. 
I want to get me a monkey suit, and I want 
to take in those clubs in New York. I’m 
sick of riding in submarines and working 
myself to death for ninety bucks per. I 
don’t want to see another ship, and I’ll 
never go aboard a submarine again so long 
as I live. Not if they throw me out for it, 1 
won't. That life isn’t for me any more. 
When I grabbed that cable and they 
yanked me up to the surface and took off 
that iron helmet — lo! — there was a silver 
spoon in my mouth and a bank roll right 
in my hand!” 

“ But your fame won’t last forever.” 

“ It’ll last long enough — and after that? 
I don’t know. I’ll find something. Maybe 
I ’ll marry a rich girl and settle down in a 
couple of millions. Lots of heroes do that, 
don’t they? It probably sounds like hell to 
you, but I’ve lived long enough to know 
you don't get a chance like this more than 
once. I popped out of that water last night 
and looked up at the sky and grabbed my- 
self a handful of stars, and, baby, I’m hold- 
ing them!” 

‘‘That isn’t what you really want,” 
Myrna said. “It’s just a defense mecha- 
nism.” 

“Honey,” he said, “if I don’t want this, 
the good people don’t want heaven, and 
you can quote me. Do you think I actually 
want the Navy? Living packed in like 
sheep and going from place to place, and 
not getting enough pay to even marry a 
decent woman? You join when you're 
young, and after four years you don’t see 
anything on the outside and you've got a 
lot of Navy friends, so you get senti- 
mental and ship over, and by the time that 
four years is over — by the time you’ve got 
in eight years — you figure, well, why not 
eight more and retire on pension? Either 
that, or by that time you’re so entrenched 
in it you aren’t good for anything else. 
Look at me, a torpedoman first class. A 
petty officer. What the hell would that get 
me on the outside? Even on a merchant 
ship? I tell you, if you don’t get out after 
the first four, you’re stuck. There isn’t a 
damn’ thing you can do. A man hasn’t got 
so many years to live that he can play 
around with them. He ought to get what 
he can while the getting is good, and that’s 
exactly what little Richard Brennan is go- 
ing to get for himself!” 

He pinched out his cigarette. “I’ll take 
that whisky now,” he went on. 

She said, “Look — it’s right there below 
you in the wine closet. Will you get it?” 

T-JER father was at the head of the stairs, 
and there were a few people in the bar. 
The radio was playing. She heard Brennan 
banging on the latch; then she heard him 
catch his breath. Presently he rose and 
pulled a corpse out of the wine closet by 
its feet. She stifled a scream. Brennan 
rocked back on his heels, rubbing his eyes. 

Gasping, Myrna said, “It’s Bill Spauld- 
ing!” 

Dick Brennan stood stiffly staring down 
at it. “ Whatever it is,” he said, “it's pretty 
dead.” Then suddenly his throat seemed 
to burst. His arm thrown back across his 
face, he shouted, “For the love of Cod, can’t 
I ever get away from them!’’ . . . 

He didn’t remember much more about 
what happened that night except that 
somebody put him to bed and a doctor said 
that he had a nervous breakdown. But 


when he woke and looked at his watch and 
saw that it was only five in the morning, he 
got up and went downstairs. He felt weak, 
but he knew that he couldn’t give in to 
a thing like nerves or he’d be licked, the 
whole big opportunity would be past him. 
He couldn’t allow his mind to wander 
through a hysteria of what had happened 
on the S-14. He had thought all that out 
there under the water holding the cable 
and coming up, hadn’t he? He had figured 
out, if he were saved there was only one 
way to keep his mind and that was to not 
think again of anybody, any of his friends. 

'“PHE lobby was empty, and he noticed 
now that the place where the corpse had 
lain was clear; they had taken it away. 
There must have been some sort of in- 
vestigation last night, of course, and he 
was a little curious as to the outcome. As 
soon as he saw someone he would ask them 
who had been arrested for the murder. 

He went outside to the porch. A uni- 
formed Kanaka policeman sat there, doz- 
ing. He jerked into consciousness. 

“Can’t go out,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” Brennan asked. 

“Got orders. Investigation inside. No- 
body can leave house until killer is caught.” 

“You mean the thing is a mystery? They 
don’t know who did it?” 

“That’s right,” said the Kanaka, “so 
don’t try no front-door sneak at five in the 
morning.” 

Brennan said, “I was just going to 
swim.” 

The Kanaka shrugged. 

Brennan looked at him for a moment, 
and then he saw that the sun was coming 
up and it was going to be warm, so he lay 
down on a settee. He dozed finally, like the 
Kanaka; and then he slept. Many people 
walked back and forth across the porch 
past him; he had a faint memory of this in 
his subconscious when he awakened. The 
Kanaka had been shaking him. 

“They want you inside.” 

Brennan got up and went in. He saw 
Myrna in the room. A detective was talk- 
ing to her; another detective was walking 
around inspecting everything in sight. 

The second one looked up. "You Dick 
Brennan? ” 

“That’s right.” 

“I’m Muldane. Kim Muldane.” The 
detective said this as though Brennan 
should have recognized the name. 

“So what?” Brennan said. 

“ I ’ve been told to take you over to the 
Navy Yard for examination by an inquest 
board. About the submarine tragedy. 
After that you'll come back here.” 

“ What do you mean? I ’m flying at noon 
for the States.” 

Kim Muldane laughed nastily. “That’s 
what you think, wise guy. But there isn’t 
anybody leaving this place until we crack 
the murder. Get it? This guy Spaulding 
that was killed used to bother Myrna 
Baker a lot. We think she — ” 

Mackay, who was standing across the 
room, said, “Shut up, you flat-footed son 
of a — ” 

Muldane jerked his head toward Mac- 
kay. “And blondy, there, don’t like what 
we think about his sugar. We’ve really got 
something there, Brennan.” 

“You’ve really got something if you 
think I’m not going to fly at noon,” Bren- 
nan snapped. “ Because I’d like to see any 
two stinkers like you stop me, badge or 


otherwise! I’ll be ready for the inquest as 
soon as I get into my uniform.” . . . 

The hotel was closed for the murder in- 
vestigation. Dick Brennan returned from 
the inquest board meeting at four that 
afternoon. He came in, slamming the 
screen door behind him and, shoving his 
white hat back on his head, flopped down 
onto the divan. 

Muldane put a cigar in his mouth and 
lit it. He walked around Brennan in an 
exaggerated circle. “Did you hear this 
baby saying he was going to catch a plane 
at noon? Did you hear him say it would 
take two guys like me to stop him? Well, 
it only took one.” 

“Pull in your wooden ears, rat,” Bren- 
nan said quickly. “The inquest went bad, 
that’s why I was delayed.” 

“No. They didn’t think you told them 
enough about the small details.” 

“ It isn’t that,” Brennan said. 

Muldane snapped, “No? Is that why 
they’re going to keep you here to answer 
more questions for them? You could sleep 
here, they said, so you could be alone, not 
bothered by the common herd. But they’re 
calling in the Naval Intelligence. They 
figure this accident thing for a lot of angles, 
and you're one of them. Maybe you won’t 
turn out to be a hero, after all.” 

Brennan got to his feet. “Open that 
flannel mouth of yours again and I’ll poke 
my fist into it!” 

Muldane said, “You and how many 
others? I didn’t see you laughing and 
bragging to them officers.” 

“You don’t treat officers that way.” 

“I guess you don’t. Not when they’re 
trying to show you up!” 

Brennan’s fist came over in a swift arc. 
Muldane rocked back, then fell. He leaped 
to his feet at once, but the other detective 
grabbed him. 

Brennan said, “Your business is solving 
murder, punk. Get to it!” 

He turned and started up the stairs. 
Myrna and Mackay were coming down. 
Brennan looked at Myrna. “ It looks as if 
I’m going to have to stay in your dump for 
a while,” he said. “I thought I'd tell you 
1 don’t like it.” . . . 

T_JE MISSED supper that night, but 
when Myrna came in alone from the 
dining-room he was standing near the bar 
waiting for her. Her face was strained and 
white. Brennan said, “Look, honey; I’m 
sorry.” 

She turned on the radio, looking up at 
him. “Are you?” 

He nodded. “ You can’t help this thing. 
It’s only that I planned so much on leaving 
today that I felt lousy. But I guess you’ve 
got your own grief. Have they been tough 
on you?” 

“ Not any tougher than they have to be, 
I suppose,” she said. 

“This guy that was murdered. This 
Spaulding. Did he mean anything to you?” 

“He was in love with me.” 

Brennan looked down at his fingernails. 
"Something fatal, isn’t it?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ I mean, maybe I’m getting to feel that 
way.” 

She stared at him. “ Does nothing touch 
you? The fact that there’s been a murder 
here? The fact that your own inquest 
board . . . Have you no — no — ?” 

“People fall in love,” he said softly, 
“even in hell.” 
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The red-haired Bertha Martin moved 
through the room and went upstairs. 

Myrna turned abruptly. “Oh, it’s this 
waiting. First the submarine. Now this. 
I’ve been living in a nightmare. I don’t 
know anything any more!” 

Brennan moved to her side. “You know 
this, don’t you: you’re a swell kid?” 

She looked up at him. "You’ve said 
that.” 

“But not this way. So many things 
happen. You get to see so much and have 
so much to worry about that you skip it all 
and see only the things you want to. I’m 
seeing you now. I don’t know, I got the 
idea all of a sudden that I’d like to keep on 
seeing you. I don’t care whether there’s 
murderers walking around or what the hell 
there is.” 

She said, “That’s funny, you know. Be- 
cause I’ve always thought you’d come 
along like this; and now you’re here, and 
it’s just like something I’ve lived before.” 

He was trembling suddenly, and he took 
her shoulders. “Do you think it’s love, 
kid?” 

“ It might be,” she said. 

He pressed her to him, but as he did this 
he saw Windy and Mackay coming in from 
the dining-room. Mackay snapped, “Get 
your hands off her.” 

Myrna disengaged herself. Brennan 
said, “Where does he get this line?” 

Myrna looked from Mackay to Brennan. 
“He — well — that is, he — ” 

A scream sounded from upstairs. 

Brennan stared upward. Bertha Martin 
was at the head of the stairs, shaking and 
crying. “It’s the commander! Your 
father, Myrna. He’s been — ” 

Myrna dropped to the floor in a faint 

T HEY had brought the commander’s 
body down to the living-room after the 
coroner’s investigation, and it was here 
now with a sheet thrown over it, and two 
extra Hawaiian police had been brought in 
and stationed at the doors. Brennan sat 
back on the divan and Ensign Moore stood 
at the bar. Except for the police they were 
now the only two in the room. 

“Did you hear the radio tonight?” 
Moore said. 

“About this murder?” 

“That!” the ensign scoffed. “That — 
this isn’t news. Even if it’s happening 
right now. Even your S-I4 is forgotten.” 

“Then I didn’t hear the news, sir,” 
Brennan said. 

Ensign Moore leaned forward, and his 
eyes seemed bright behind the panes of 
the horn-rimmed glasses. “The fleet ar- 
rives tomorrow. Tomorrow noon it leaves 
for Manila. Submarines and all!” 

“So it came through!” 

“The order was expected, wasn’t it?” 
“Those things are always a surprise, 
sir,” Brennan said, “whether they’re ex- 
pected or not.” 

“ Perhaps,” Moore smiled coldly. 
“Anyway,” Brennan went on, “it doesn’t 
mean a damn to me. Not a damn. I was 
just in and called the submarine base. 
They’ve got me booked for a transfer to 
the S-27 when my sixty days’ leave is up. 
But I asked for a special order discharge.” 
“You won’t get it.” 

“I’m a cinch for it,” said Brennan. 
“ With the press notices I ’m getting, do you 
think the government would stick out its 
neck by refusing? Not on your sweet life.” 
Myrna came ( Continued on page 98) 
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OUR Household Detective — investiga- 
tor of the ills that human habitations 
are heir to — has solved another batch 
of “cases.” If you have any problem you 
want him to tackle for you, write him in 
care of this magazine, enclosing a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope. He cannot, 
however, undertake to answer legal or 
financial questions. 


QUESTION: We are thinking about 
building, and have just enough money for 
the house that we want. But we are wor- 
ried because everyone tells us that a house 
always costs more to build than the esti- 
mate. If we started our house and then 
found that the cost would be more than 
we could afford. It would be very serious 
for us. What do you think we should do? — 
G. S. T., Akron, Ohio. 

Answer: Houses are likely to cost more 
than the original estimate, but not always 
through fault of the contractor. Usually 
the increased cost is due to the owner’s 
lack of foresight. He changes his mind 
after the work has started, which gives 
the contractor the chance to ring in extra 
charges. Draw your plans and write the 
specifications; then go over them time 
and again until you are sure they are 
exactly what you want. As possible 
changes suggest themselves, make them 
in pencil, which is far cheaper than mak- 
ing them later in wood and masonry. Do 
not ask for estimates until every last de- 
tail has had everyone’s final O. K. 

• • 

QUESTION: We are planning to refloor 
our five-room house. Floors are now pine 
and we want some harder wood. What kind 
would be good? Should we put building 
paper over the pine? Can we stop cracks 
from coming between the boards? — H. G., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Answer: Use either oak or maple. 
Lay building paper over the old floors to 
protect the new from moisture and dust 
from below. Get the flooring from a yard 
where it is stored in a dry room; have it 
hauled and do the job in dry weather. If 
exposed to damp air the wood will absorb 
moisture and will swell; then, in drying 
out after laying, cracks will form between 
the boards. 

• • 

QUESTION: Our house was made over 
and a brick chimney was built on one end. 
The chimney Is cracking away from the 


house. At the top the crack is two inches 
wide, llow can 1 fill it up and make It 
weather-tight? — M. S. A., Napton, Mo. 

Answer: The foundation for your 
chimney is not large enough to carry the 
weight. You can stop the settling by 
excavating along the outside of the foun- 
dation and increasing its size with a slab 
of reinforced concrete, or by putting in 
large pieces of flagstone. With settling 
stopped, the cracks along the sides of the 
chimney can be filled with strips of wood 
cut to fit, stuck in place with roofing 
cement. The crack at the top should be 
covered with flashing set at an angle, so 
that water will drain off. 

• • 

QUESTION: We have no electricity or 
gas, and cook on a wood range and some- 
times a kerosene stove. We repainted the 
kitchen a year ago, and now the walls are 
in a terrible condition from smoke and 
soot. What can we use on the walls that 
will be easy to clean? What color would 
show smoke and soot least? — Mrs. G. I)., 
Maysville, S. C. 

Answer: Your first move should be to 
wash off all traces of grease, for new paint 
will not hold over it. Wash with a solu- 
tion of V 4 lb. of washing soda in a gallon 
of water, and then rinse with clear water. 
Wait until everything is thoroughly dry 
before you start painting. Enamel makes 
a very good finish for a kitchen, for it is 
so smooth and glasslike that soil marks 
do not strike in. Soiling stays on the sur- 
face, and can be taken off with mild soap 
and water. A color dark enough not to 
show smoking would make your kitchen 
gloomy. Ivory will keep the room bright 
and cheerful. 

• • 

Things New and Old That Should be 
Better Known: Waterproof, shrinkage- 
proof canvas for covering flat roofs and 
decks, intended to be walked on. . . . 
Scientifically designed equipment for the 
protection of property against light- 
ning. . . . Devices for the attachment 
of screws and bolts to masonry and 
hollow walls. . . . Reversible ventilat- 
ing fan for the kitchen, to blow either in 
or out. . . . Cranking arrangement for 
the working of outdoor shutters from in- 
doors. ... I shall be glad to send the 
names of manufacturers to anyone who is 
interested and who encloses a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 


( Continued from page 97) down the stairs, 
aided by Kim Muldane and Mackay. Her 
face was red from crying. She sat down 
on the divan. Muldane went out into the 
dining-room. He came back with Windy, 
hobbling on his crutches, and the house- 
man. When they had all been seated 
Muldane went back upstairs and got 
Bertha Martin. She, too, seemed to be 
on the verge of a breakdown. 

Muldane then placed himself in front of 
everyone and spread his legs. 

“Now,” Muldane said, “now that we’re 
all here, it seems a shame to have to tell 
you that one of you nice people is a killer. 
Maybe more than one. But we’ve been 
chasing around too long. We want some 
answers, and we want them fast. In the 
first place — you — ” He pointed to the 
houseman. “ Why didn’t you tell us sooner 
about the roomer you took in the other 
night after the storm? ” 

The houseman said, “Because the guy 
wouldn’t say much, and wouldn’t come 
down to eat, and I forgot about him.” 

“I suppose everyone forgot about him,” 
Muldane said. 

“I — I guess so,” the houseman chat- 
tered. 

“What sort of a person was he?” 

The houseman said, “ Well, sir, he had a 
face like a guy who’s been embalmed and 
doesn’t like the job. Sort of unreal.” 

“As though he might be wearing a 
mask? ” 

“Oh, no. Nothing like that.” 

“To go on,” said Muldane, “when did 
you see him next? That is, after taking him 
to his room?” 

“ I never saw him again.” 

“Never?” 

“No, sir,” said the houseman. 

K IM MULDANE looked up. “Did 
anyone here ever see this strange guy 
again?” 

No one spoke. 

Muldane turned on Myrna: “What is 
this, sister? You and this flunky houseman 
fix it up between you? Was there a guy 
like that that came in?” 

“There was,” she said. 

“ Why didn’t you mention it? ” 

“ In this excitement, I — ” 

“I know,” Muldane said; “you forgot.” 
“That’s right.” 

“But it is true, isn’t it, that the first guy 
— Bill Spaulding — was bothering you quite 
a lot? Isn’t it true that you lost your 
temper fighting with him and accidentally 
killed him, and your father hid the body 
for you, and then when you saw that he 
was going to tell the truth, you killed him 
too? When you came down tonight andi 
said he was too ill for dinner—” 

“That’s what he told me.” 

“That’s what he told you,” Muldane 
mimicked ; “ we know. But isn’t it true you 
had to murder him, because you had al- 
ready bumped Spaulding? Or did you 
bump the old man so you could own the 
hotel free and clear of him, so you wouldn’t 
have him here to tell you what to — ?” 
Brennan got to his feet. “ Lay off her.” 
“Sit down, youl” 

“ I said lay off, flat-foot.” 

“Sit down!” 

Brennan. moved back a step. 

Ensign Moore said, “ If you really want 
the answer to this thing, look toward a 
spy angle. Either it ties up with the acci- 
dent of the S-14, or I miss my guess.” 
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Windy laughed. “There he goes again. 
Spies! Every time he goes to bed he locks 
the closet doors and puts a suitcase under 
his bed so nobody can hide there and listen 
to what he says in his sleep. I’ve seen a lot 
of whacky naval officers, but I never — ” 
“Shut up,” said Muldane. 

Brennan sat down. “ I think you’ve got 
something there, Mr. Moore,” he said; 
“about the murders tying in with the sub’s 
accident. It sounds like that inquest talk 
did this afternoon.” 

“ It’d be clear to anybody except a stupid 
ex-chief petty officer and a moron police 
officer,” Moore said. 

Kim Muldane snapped, “If you guys 
don’t mind too much. I’ll handle the mur- 
der, and you two can go to a nice, quiet 
room or somewhere and talk afterward. 
That is, if I don’t take one of you in. I 
was getting to this anyway, Brennan. The 
fact stands that you were the only one up- 
stairs besides Commander Baker during 
supper.” 

"I don’t suppose he could have been 
murdered before supper? ” 

“It isn’t likely. Since he told Miss 
Baker he wouldn’t be coming down.” 

Brennan felt everyone turn toward him. 
“If he told her that, then someone came in 
directly afterward, murdered him, then 
went on down to supper.” 

“Yeah,” said Muldane, “and I suppose 
he wiped the blood on his pants.” 

“I don’t know what he did with the 
blood,” Brennan snapped; “all I know is I 
haven’t got anything to do with — ” 

“Haven’t you? You just said yourself 
that the murders tied up with the sub- 
marine accident. The accident out of 
which you were the only survivor!” 

“You’re talking crazy!” Brennan rapped. 
“Am I? Then perhaps that’s why. Be- 
cause murder’s a crazy thing, and I’m 
banking my police reputation on you. I’d 
arrest you here and now, with the circum- 
stantial evidence I’ve got, if it wasn't that 
a Naval Intelligence officer is coming over 
to question you, and that he might bring 
out a little more about the motive and how 
you accomplished these various things.” 

Brennan was on his feet again. “ I tell 
you, I’m — ” 

■pROM nowhere, a gun slipped into Mul- 
dane’s hands. “Sit down, hothead. 
You’re playing serious now.” 

Brennan stared down at the gun. Be- 
hind him he heard Bertha Martin saying, 
“ He must have been the one A1 was telling 
me about. He said there was a big tor- 
pedoman on the ship that acted kind of 
funny and they were suspicious of him. I 
didn’t pay any attention at the time, but — ’ ’ 
Windy said, “ Lady, a sub has about six 
or seven torpedomen. If I were you I’d 
keep my big mouth out of this.” 

Brennan kept looking at the gun, and 
Muldane went on, “Go ahead — sit down, 
and just take it easy. We’ve got you lined 
up nice, with witnesses and everything. 
We’ll wait for the Intelligence man and — ” 
Brennan stood there, hearing those 
words, and he felt his mind going again. 
He fought against it, but he seemed some- 
how to be standing knee-deep in swirling 
water. His eyes became glazed. He lunged 
forward and hit Muldane across the face. 
His hands pressed down on the gun, and he 
brought his knee up into the detective’s 
stomach. Then, fumbling the gun he had 
taken from Muldane, he whirled around. 
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standing over Muldane’s writhing figure. 

“It’s all right," he said. “Everything’s 
going to be all right, Johnny. I’ll get you out 
of here. You, too, Fats. You, too, Joe. We 
aren't going to die here. You, too, Fats. You, 
too, Joe. We aren’t going to die here, in a 
pig'iron can, like rats in a hole. That’ll be the 
day; when they leave us here on the bottom 
of the sea to rot in a lot of acid. I’ll get us 
out — you sec.” 

Then the Hawaiian cops grabbed him, 
pinning him between them. . . . 

The doctor said, “ I left orders that he 
was to remain in bed. The man is in no 
condition to be up and around, let alone to 
have any excitement. I f he’s not left alone 
I’m very much afraid he’s going to be seri- 
ously ill. It’s his mind. All the time there 
is in it the memory of things he has gone 
through and — ” 

The doctor was talking to Myrna, but 
Brennan cut in: “It’s all right, Doc. I 
won't pop again. They’re having an in- 
quest downstairs. There’s a Naval Intelli- 
gence officer to see me, they tell me. And 
a lot of officers from the inquest board. 
Most of them are sailing tomorrow and 
they can’t hold up anything just because 
a lousy enlisted man is getting punch- 
drunk whacky. It’s easy to see. Doc, that 
you don’t know how they run this Navy.” 

The doctor shrugged. “ I give the orders 
I expect to be carried out. I can’t be re- 
sponsible if people ignore them. Not any 
rtiore than I could be responsible if some- 
body put a gun to your head and fired it. 
If it’s going to be murder, or if they’re go- 
ing to drive you to an insane asylum, I 
wash my hands of it.” He walked out. 

Myrna sat down on the bed and took his 
hand. “Let them wait, darling,” she said. 

“They can’t,” Brennan said. “They’ve 
got to get it over with. We can’t hold up a 
fleet sailing to Manila, can we? ” 

“Don’t worry about it.” 

“T CAN’T help it,” he said. “Even if it 
drives me nuts I’ve got to have the 
thing over with. I guess by now they’re all 
convinced that their hero is a heel.” 

“I’m not,” she said. 

“Aren’t you?” 

“No,” she said. “I believe in you. I 
know you’re innocent of these murders, 
and I know you were the hero — ” 

“Go ahead. Say it. The hero / said I 
was. It’s bouncing back like a Hi Li ball 
and smacking me right in the mouth.” 

“ Well, what of it, if you can prove that 
you aren’t guilty?” 

“ Maybe I can’t prove it.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 
“You’ve told them everything, haven’t 
you?” 

“No. There are some things I can’t 
tell. Some things I won’t ever tell.” 

“But you must.” 

He shook his head. 

She bent and kissed him, and he realized 
that she was crying. He held her there in 
his arms, and he didn’t care in that mo- 
ment if a war blew the whole world to hell. 

"Listen, babe,” he said; “somehow I am 
going to get out of this mess. Then we're 
going places, you and me; see? We’re go- 
ing to go to New York, and to Hollywood. 
We’re going to see things, and live like peo- 
ple should live. No more of this Navy and 
their inquests, and making you a son of a 
dog because you tried to save the lives of 
some guys you happened to love. 

“I always knew it was rotten, but I 


never had it thrown at me like this, so I’m 
washed up for good and all. I never want 
to see a blue uniform or a white one, or a 
flag or an officer again. I’m sorry I ever 
got mixed up with the outfit, because it 
isn’t what they crack it up to be.” 

“So we’ll go away together, Dick?” 

“Yeah, and never come back. Not 
ever.” 

He grabbed the soft curls at the back of 
her head and pulled her down to him and 
kissed her again. “Now take a sneak,” he 
said, “and I’ll climb out of this cooty trap 
and get below. They’re probably ready to 
throw a rope around my neck and hang 
me by now.” 

She got up and went to the door. “I 
wanted to tell you when I came in — your 
special order discharge has been approved, 
pending this inquest, of course. They told 
me that downstairs.” 

“ It was bait to get me down there.” 

“Perhaps,” she said. “And the news- 
papermen are back, although they can’t 
come in. They’re outside waiting. I mean, 
I want you to be prepared. You’re going 
to get quite a reception.” 

He nodded. 

AND he did— he got a reception. There 
wasn’t a sound when he came down 
the stairs. He had hold of the banister. 
He was wearing whites; they were tight on 
him, and his white hat was on the front of 
his head, squared off. The room was 
filled. Mackay sat there, also wearing 
whites. There was Bertha Martin, and the 
ex-chief petty officer. Windy, sitting with 
his crutches across his lap. Ensign Moore 
stood in his usual place by the bar. The 
houseman was over by his own room. And 
Kim Muldane was in the middle of the 
floor. There were these, and others he 
didn’t know: naval officers ranking from 
captain on down, at least seven of them. 
Everyone was silent and looking at him as 
he came down the stairs. 

He could see the crowd that was outside 
on the porch. He could see the reporters, 
their faces pressed against the screen of the 
French doors. The silence was so intense 
that he could distinguish the faint sound 
of a bugle from across the water. 

Brennan stood at the foot of the stairs 
and waited. A lieutenant, spokesman, sig- 
naled a yeoman, who opened his notebook. 
The other officers formed a half-circle. 
Muldane moved through in between them. 

The lieutenant said, “ We have Mr. Mul- 
dane’s reports concerning your activity 
here, Brennan. Whether or not he can 
prove you guilty of the murders of Spauld- 
ing and Commander Baker is immaterial 
to us. So we will waive reference to that to 
concentrate upon the problem which con- 
fronts us officers of the inquest board. 

“ First of all, I feel it necessary to inform 
you that our investigators have discovered 
that the wreckage into which the S-14 
rammed was deliberately placed there by a 
force or forces who were aware that the 
division of submarines which included the 
S-14 were scheduled to dive in approxi- 
mately that spot. By placing wreckage in 
this vicinity it was certain that at least one 
submarine would ram into it. The in- 
formation about the diving, including 
where the ships were to dive, however, was 
confidential. It is one of our duties to 
ascertain whether or not this information 
of longitude and latitude was relayed 
ashore from one of the submarines to the 
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international spies responsible for this.” 

“ i_>* 

“ Please let me continue,” said the lieu- 
tenant. “Inasmuch as we are certain the 
wreckage was deliberately placed there by, 
as I say, either international spies or 
sabotagers of some other nature, our first 
question to you is whether or not you were 
aware that there were any spies or plotters 
aboard the S-14.” 

Brennan said, “Wouldn’t it seem rather 
silly, sir, for a man to wreck the ship on 
which he is riding so that certain death 
stares him in the face?” 

“Such a thing is not unknown.” 

Brennan’s face was a mask. “I don’t 
understand, sir, the nature of the wreckage 
we rammed.” 

The lieutenant seemed impatient. “ We 
are still investigating angles of this. So far 
we have come to the conclusion that one of 
the old tugboats in Honolulu harbor, too 
ancient for further use, rotting at its dock, 
but still capable of navigating, after a 
fashion, under its own power, was taken 
out during the night. It steamed to the 
vicinity where the sabotagers wished to 
sink it, with all of its lights out. The men 
aboard then merely opened the sea cocks, 
themselves escaping in a small boat, as the 
tug stood there and filled with water and 
sank. An ancient tug such as I describe 
was purchased only last week and left its 
dock, supposedly headed for Hilo, Hawaii. 
The fact that it never arrived in Hilo is 
alone sufficient reason for suspicion. . . . 
But what we are trying to find out is 
whether any of the men on the S-14 had 
anything to do with — ” 

“ But I tell you, sir, it would be crazy for 
a man to help plot the wreck of a ship, 
knowing he couldn’t get off once the diving 
planes rammed into the wreck’s hollow 
side. I mean, it’d be obvious to him that 
the 14 couldn’t back — that is, if he knew 
the situation as you are implying — and 
that the nose being so deeply into it, no 
men could get out through the torpedo 
tubes. If it was just demolishing the ship, 
it would be different, but the way you say 
it was — why, there’d be no escape and — ” 

“ You escaped!” 

Brennan flushed. “It was nothing I 
ordered. I don’t know anything about 
there being spies aboard. We were a lot of 
scared guys, that’s all, down on our knees 
praying to get out, some of us screaming, 
and some of us going whacky. If there 
was a spy walking around and laughing 
up his sleeve about it, we didn’t know it!” 

T HERE was irony in his humor, and the 
lieutenant winced. 

“That answers the first question, Bren- 
nan. We have another. First, however, I 
should tell you that, through devious 
checking, we have discovered that after 
you and Harry Morris were sent out from 
the conning tower of the S-14 with your 
diving suits and portable oxygen tanks, 
one of you immediately caught onto a line 
and was immediately hauled to the sur- 
face. That is, this one didn’t even try to 
cut away the debris from the bow and clear 
the torpedo tubes. This one diver saw a 
chance to escape, and took it. He didn’t 
give a second thought to the men back in 
the S-14 who were still alive, praying, de- 
pending on him to save them. He just 
grabbed one of our many cables and came 
up. Mr. Morris died on the bottom of the 
sea. Do you begin to understand?” 
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Brennan felt a shiver run through him. 
“Yes, sir.” 

“In that act of cowardice,” the lieu- 
tenant continued, “that is, in getting him- 
self released from the S-14 to clear the bow 
and escaping to the surface instead, this 
diver deliberately sacrificed the lives of the 
men in the 14 that he might have saved, 
just so he could save himself. The one 
diver left below could not cut the wreckage 
away alone, even though our tests prove 
that he tried. So this one man, running 
away, murdered his shipmates! ” 

There was no sound. 

“Did you hear me, Brennan?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you anything to say?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You admit that you are guilty?” 

“No, sir. I don’t. And you can’t prove 
that I am. I just haven’t anything to say.” 

The lieutenant’s lips thinned. “Place 
this man under arrest.” 

B UT there was suddenly a voice from the 
top of the stairs. Brennan looked up. 
The others looked up. Harry Morris, the 
other diver from the S-14, stood there. His 
face was very white, his eyes shining. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, and his voice 
was lifeless, “maybe you ought to question 
both divers from the sub.” He started down 
the steps, no expression on his face. Mud- 
caked clothes hung on his lean frame. 

“ That’s him,” the houseman yelled sud- 
denly. “That’s the guy 1 rented a room to 
that night!” 

Harry Morris stopped halfway down the 
stairs and swayed there, like a drunken 
man. He wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand. For a moment then he gripped 
the banister as though he was going to turn 
and flee. But the moment passed, and he 
opened his mouth again to speak, though 
his voice now was husky and scarcely more 
than a whisper. 

“I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” he said, and 
he spoke as though he addressed only one 
man. He was looking over the heads of the 
crowd. “What we’ll do is this — make 
everything absolutely clear, so there won’t 
have to be a lot of questions, so a guy’s 
motive can be explained as so sound there 
won’t be any doubt about it.” 

“Grab him!” said Muldane. 

“Shut up!” Brennan snapped. 

“I’m not here,” Harry Morris went on, 
“because I’m a hero, or because I couldn’t 
stand to see Brennan take the rap for me. 
I could stand it all right if 1 could see my- 
self in the clear, on a boat for the States 
maybe, but 1 can’t. I’m trapped on an 
island, and no matter which way I turn 
I’m going to be caught up, so I might as 
well get it over with and take what the 
Navy’s got to give me. After what I’ve 
gone through there isn’t anything that can 
scare me — nothing except death. All I 
want to do is live. I want to live, even if 
it’s in a six by six cell. I want to breathe 
air and eat food, and suffer if I have to 
suffer. But I don’t want to die. That’s all 
in God’s world that matters — that I don’t 
die.” 

“How did you get here?” asked the 
lieutenant. 

“Listen,” Morris whispered, “listen, 
gold-braid; this is my show, and I’ll take 
my time delivering it, because I probably 
won’t get another chance like this, and 
every dog lives for one day or another, and 
this is my day. You just listen and keep 
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still, because I’m through calling you sir, 
or anybody sir. I’m through taking your 
gaff and your orders. 

“In case that dumb dick wants to know 
where I was when they looked for me, I 
was right over his head when he searched 
my room. I was on the roof shivering, not 
because it was cold, but because I was 
scared I was going to lose my grip and fall 
and get killed. That’s where I was, and 
when the search was over, I went back to 
the room and stayed there. I couldn't get 
out. I couldn't get out of this place any- 
way. The cops were all around it. It was 
my rotten luck to come into a place where 
murders were going on. I had to escape to 
a madhouse in hell where they had me 
hemmed in. But even at that I might have 
stuck it out if I hadn’t been afraid some 
dick would come up and catch me there, 
and shoot me before I had a chance to 
yell for his stinking mercy. 

“So there it is; you’ve got the setup, 
more than a bunch of men ever had it. I’m 
yellow. I'm a coward, I want to live, and 
this is the only way I can see of doing it. I 
couldn’t go on the rest of my life knowing 
some day I’d be caught. But make this 
clear: I was in my room all the time, and I 
didn’t have a thing to do with any mur- 
ders. I never killed any man in my life. 
Not with my two hands, at least.” 

“ T_T OW did you get here? ” the lieutenant 
L A demanded. 

“I came out of the submarine,” Morris 
went on. “ I was supposed to help Brennan 
clear the bow. But I saw a line, something 
I could grab on and get hauled up, and I 
took it. It was me that went up; he stayed 
down to try and do the work by himself. I 
went up as soon as I got out of that death- 
trap. Just like now, nothing mattered ex- 
cept that I wanted to get where there was 
air. I wanted to live. I couldn’t think 
about the rest of them in there. I thought 
trying to clear the bow would have been 
hopeless anyway, so I came up. I’m the 
one that looked out for his own life. Bren- 
nan stayed down; he didn’t come up until 
hours later. If your checking was good — 
the checking I heard you shooting off your 
mouth about — you would have known 
that. Brennan came up long after he had 
been released from the boat, when he saw 
that he couldn’t do anything alone.” 

“But how did you go undiscovered?” 

Morris smiled grimly. “Luck was with 
me then, just like it had been on the bot- 
tom. I was hauled aboard a civilian craft, 
and right away some guy said I must be 
one of the Navy divers another ship had 
sent down, one of the surface divers who 
had had trouble with his line. So I let them 
believe that. I said I was dying when I got 
hold of their cable. I told them a story 
about my own surface line. It’s pretty 
technical, but that’s what they believed. 
They couldn’t believe the incredible fact 
that they actually had a man from the S-14 
aboard, so I got away with it, and they 
delivered me ashore. 

“ I ran. I ran until I didn’t know which 
way I was going. Then I saw this hotel.” 

He sucked in his breath. “That’s all 
there is to it. I went out to clear the bow, 
and turned yellow, and got picked up by 
dumb civilians and put one over on them. 
That’s all. There’s no spy tie-up. It 


wasn’t any plot to kill people. It was just 
one man’s lousy cowardice. And I’m here 
to pay for it. I’m here only because I knew 
it would be impossible to get away for long.” 

“ Do you know anything about the mur- 
der?” Muldane asked. 

“ I told you I didn’t.” 

“ It seems that you heard everything 
else,” Muldane insisted. “Didn’t you see 
anyone in the hall? Didn’t you hear any 
argument just before Commander Baker 
was murdered?” 

“ I didn’t hear a thing.” 

“You lie!” Muldane charged. 

M ORRIS opened his mouth to answer, 
but he suddenly gripped his hands 
across his stomach. His face was agonized. 
He crumpled, and tumbled down the steps. 
He lay there at the foot of them. 


Brennan looked down at him. “He’ll be 
all right,” he said softly. “Just take him 
up and put him to bed. You get whacky 
after a while. I know.” 

“Do you verify his story?” the lieu- 
tenant asked. The tone of his voice was 
different. 

“I didn’t want to, sir,” said Brennan. 
“I knew he had gone; I saw him when he 
went up. I guess he got one look at those 
diving planes — iron fins — jammed into the 
rotting tug like knives in a loaf of bread, 
and knew it was hopeless, so he beat it. I 
saw him when he went up — that’s how 
I knew how to do it later.” 

“ But, man, when we were — why didn’t 
you defend yourself?” 

Brennan smiled thinly. “You couldn’t 
have convicted me of running away. Not 
if you were as thorough as you have been 
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all along. I knew that. I knew a trial 
would clear me, and I thought if Morris, 
the poor sucker, can get away — well, let 
him. After all he’s been through, I figured, 
if he can escape and be free and clear, well, 
let him. Let him live his life. It was bound 
to be a miserable enough life even in free' 
dom. He turned rat, and we can’t deny it. 
But I’m not God to judge a man.” 

“You knew he was upstairs?” 

“ I didn’t know where he was, sir.” 

The lieutenant looked at the other offi- 
cers. He said, “I believe that frees you, 
then, of suspicion from the board of in- 
quest. As we informed Miss Baker, your 
special order discharge has been approved. 
You can take it or leave it now. I suggest 
you take your sixty-day leave first, and 
let the discharge go through afterward. 
You’ll have that much more pay.” 

Brennan’s lips tightened. “I’m not 
interested in Navy pay any more, sir. But 
thanks, anyway. Just like Morris said, all 
I want to do is live, and have a good time 
and forget, if I can, that there ever was a 
Navy.” 

Kim Muldane was looking down at 
Morris and saying, "Bring that guy to 
consciousness. I’m going to ask him some 
questions now — about murder. I’ve got 
ways to make punks like him talk.” . . . 

T HE hotel had emptied its crowd, and 
Brennan sat on his heels on the porch 
beside Myrna, who was in a rocker. The 
harbor was alive with lights, yardarm sig- 
nals that flashed back and forth, the air- 
base beacons that glowed red and green. 

“All those ships,” whispered Brennan, 
“and more out in the channel. Tomorrow 
they’ll be gone for war maneuvers, clear 
over to Manila.” 

“Manila is a long way,” Myrna said 
quietly. 

Ensign Moore came up the steps. “I’ll 
be leaving tomorrow, Myrna,” he said. 

She rose. “ But — ” 

“My leave has been canceled,” he went 
on. “ I sail with the fleet.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” 

He smiled thinly. “ Don’t be sorry. My 
only regret is that I must leave while the 
murders of your father and Mr. Spaulding 
are still unsolved.” 

“You don’t think that sailor — ?” 

“He’s guiltless. Muldane is a fool. 
Every word Harry Morris spoke was the 
truth.” He bowed and went inside. 

Brennan said, “I don’t know what’s 
been the matter with me. I didn’t want to 
tell Muldane, but Moore’s right.” 

“You mean — ?” 

“I mean there’s death in the hotel. 
Death walking around on two legs, and a 
long time ago, before I had that run-in 
with Muldane, I picked up a clue. I think 
I know whom to look for. Do you want to 
help? I mean, we can frame our own little 
show, and I have an idea that death will 
walk right into it. All we’ll need is a couple 
of Kanaka cops.” 

“You aren’t going to call in Muldane?” 
Brennan said, “That’ll be the day, babe. 
When I call in Muldane to solve a simple 
little thing like a couple of murders.” . . . 

It was past two in the morning. Brennan 
came into the lobby of the hotel reeling. 
He knocked over a chair or two, turned on 
the radio at last, put it up to its high- 
est pitch. He suddenly began singing, 
trying to drown the radio, which was 
impossible. He drank from a whisky bot- 
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tie he held in his hand and kept singing. 

He heard doors slamming upstairs. 
Windy, from the second floor, yelled, 
“Shut up down there, you lout!” 

“Listen!” Brennan bellowed. “ I’ll make 
all the damned noise I please, and I’d like 
to see a crippled old mother dog like you 
try to stop me. If a guy can’t drink a lit- 
tle, then this is getting to be just one lousy 
kind of a dump — that’s what it’s getting to 
be!” He went on singing. 

The houseman came out and said, “ Mr. 
Brennan, will you please keep still. I’m an 
old man, and I must have my sleep.” 

“Salted nuts to you,” said Brennan, 
“and to all your little children. Get your 
snout back in that room before I pull it 
off!” 

The door slammed shut. 

Brennan went on singing. Everyone in 
the place must be awake by now, he 
thought. His hand rose and fell. It went 
through this motion twice. 

M YRNA came in through the front door 
breathless. “ Dick,” she said. “Dick 
— I’ve just found out something terrible!” 
“ You aren’t going to become a — ” 

“Be serious, Dick!” 

“Oh, I’m serious all right, babe,” he said 
in a loud voice. “Confide in Daddy’s ear. 
Honest, cross my heart, I won’t breathe it 
to a living soul.” 

“ Dick, you're drunk!” 

“I’m sober,” he said. 

“But it’s about the murders.” 

“What murders?” 

“The murders of Bill Spaulding and my 
father.” 

“They’ve been murdered?” He was 
making it pretty plain. 

“ You know they’ve been murdered. I’ve 
just found out what’s behind it.” 
“What?” 

“I mean I know who did it.” She was 
talking loud now, also, as though she were 
hysterical. 

“Who? I’ll get the marines!” 

“But, Dick — oh, darling, can’t you 
understand what I’m trying to tell you?” 

“Honey, baby,” he said, “if you ve got 
something to tell me, come on and sit on 
my lap and tell me, but don’t be running 
around the room like a chicken that’s lost 
its tail feather.” 

“Oh, go to your room,” she said. 
“You’re impossible.” 

“ I don’t want to go to my room ” 
“Please,” she said; “for me.” 

“That’s better,” he replied. “Anyway, 
I’m getting sleepy.” 

“Go on ” she said. “Go on upstairs.” 
He rose, and swayed toward the stairs. 
He grabbed the banister. “I’m on my 
way,” he said. "Don’t push. Anything I 
hate is to have somebody shoving me when 
I climb a ladder. It’s terrible. It gets me 
madder than all hell. You’d think a guy 
couldn't go to topside under his own steam. 
I don’t know what this Navy’s coming to, 
people shoving you around. I don’t think 
I’ll ship over next time. I think I’ll go out 
on the outside and dig ditches for a living.” 
He was at the top of the stairs. “It’s a 
cinch no ditch-digger would shove you 
around, cause you’d have a shovel in your 
hand and wallop him one on top of his head 
if he did. I think we’d have a better Navy 
if it was exactly like the WPA. That’s 
what I think, if anybody wants to ask me.” 

He went into his room and slammed the 
door. He waited. . . . 
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Mvrna stood in the middle of the room 
for a moment. A shiver ran through her. 
The show so far had gone off swell. But 
from now on she had to go through her part 
alone. She walked over and turned off the 
radio. The room was empty, but she heard 
a room door opening upstairs. She acted as 
if she hadn’t heard it, and lifted the re- 
ceiver of the telephone off its hook. 

“I want the police,” she said, “the 
Honolulu police.” 

Eternity seemed to close in on her as she 
waited. She heard footsteps above her in 
the hall. She knew that she mustn’t look 
up, but she trembled, because she knew 
death stood over her head. If anything 
went wrong now she’d never live to know 
it. She was strangely aware that the wind 
outside had increased, and she could hear 
the canvas flapping on the French door. 

She waited another instant. There was 
a click on the telephone. She stalled, and 
said, “ I want to speak to Mr. Muldane.” 
All the time she wanted to step back where 
she would be protected. She wanted to 
look up and see the killer. 

Then it came. There was the crashing 
sound of a shot. The bullet went three feet 
wide of her. In the next minute she 
looked up, to see Brennan struggling with 
Mackay. The blond-haired base radioman 
was hold ng a gun and Brennan was trying 
to disarm him. They fought to the head of 
the stairs. The Kanaka police, who had 
been waiting in the dining-room, rushed 
out and started up the stairs. Just then 
Mackay and Brennan tumbled down the 
stairs, fighting, locked about each other. 

Myrna felt almost faint, but when she 
next looked Brennan was getting up, his 
face cut and bleeding, and he was jerking 
Mackay to his feet. Doors were opening 
upstairs. Ensign Moore rushed down in 
his bathrobe. Bertha Martin came in only 
her nightgown. Windy came out in pa- 
jamas, hobbling along on his crutches. The 
houseman peeked out from his room, then 
joined the rest. 

'“THE Kanaka cops grabbed Mackay and 
held him. Mackay was looking at and 
through Myrna. 

Brennan said, “You can take her, too,” 
and he nodded his head toward Bertha 
Martin. 

“Her?” 

“Accomplice, I guess ‘you’d call it,” 
Brennan said. “ I just picked up one little 
clue and put all the rest together. Com- 
mon knowledge and fact. I dare say if you 
search her bags you’ll find enough to prove 
at least that she’s a spy.” 

Bertha Martin started for the stairs. 
One of the Hawaiians grabbed her. 

She spat at Brennan. “I’ll kill you for 
this. If A1 were alive — ” 

“That’s where you slipped, sister, and 
slipped bad. You gave the whole thing 
away. You thought Muldane was getting 
one sweet line on me and that I’d be hung 
for the rap, so just to help it along you had 
to add what you did about A1 saying there 
was a suspicious-looking torpedoman 
aboard. I began thinking then. There was 
only one A1 on the whole damn’ ship, and 
he was the Filipino messboy and he had a 
wife in Frisco.” 

“That doesn’t prove a thing,” said 
Mackay. 

Myrna moved past Mackay almost 
blindly. She stood for a moment in front 
of Bertha Martin; then she said, “You 
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mean to say that all those hours I consoled 
you — all that time I spent listening to your 
hysterics about A1 — that it was all faking 
on your part? That it was an act — that 
there is no Al? ” 

Bertha Martin said, “Get away from me 
— a long ways away from me. I don’t 
want to see you!” 

“I shouldn’t think you would!” 

“She put on a pretty good show, didn’t 
she, babe?” said Brennan. “But she’s in 
the last act now, with the curtain hanging 
right over her head, and she knows it!” 

Mackay shouted, “ Because there was no 
Al on the S-14 — just because — ” he fal- 
tered. “I still say that doesn’t prove a 
thing!” 

“No,” Brennan snapped, “but it got me 
thinking. And witnesses just saw that lit- 
tle murder caper you tried to pull. When 
Bertha tipped her hand because she was so 
anxious to hang me, and when Moore — 
ah, Mr. Moore — mentioned about the 
murders tying up with the submarine acci- 
dent, I put the whole thing together. 

“As a radioman here at the base you 
were a spy, Mackay, or working for them. 
That’s how you got the confidential in- 
formation about where the S-14 was to 
dive, and relayed it to your outfit. They 
went to the spot at night and dumped the 
wreckage there. You had it soft, and you 
hung around here a lot because it was a 
good place for you to meet your agents, to 
get your orders, to dispatch your informa- 
tion. You were the only guy I could figure 
for that, but I let you walk into the murder 
trap just so there couldn’t be any doubt 
about it.” 

T) RENNAN turned to Myrna. “The 
stinker made a play for you, and he was 
such a disarming guy that you took a 
liking to him. But just before the S-14 acci- 
dent Bertha Martin arrived — on the pre- 
text she was married to a guy on the 14 and 
was waiting for him — to help work with 
Mackay. This Bill Spaulding, the Navy 
Yard workman, must have tumbled to 
them. He must have overheard them talk- 
ing or something, so Mackay had to kill 
him. And here’s the pay-off. Mackay 
knew you hated Spaulding, so he fixed it so 
it looked like you killed him! Nice kind of 
pal, wasn’t he? 

“The rest I admit I got from Muldane,” 
Brennan went on. “He did dope a few 
things out. Your father, Myrna, found the 
corpse of Spaulding and naturally thought 
you had killed him, in a fit of anger or in 
self-defense. So, to protect you, he hastily 
brought the body down the stairs here and 
hid it. That must be the way it is, because 
Muldane saw it that way, and I do, and 
that’s the only explanation for the body 
being hidden. Mackay here would have 
left the corpse at your door. It was your 
father who took it away. 

“The next day your father must have 
talked to you about Spaulding being miss 
ing and — ” 

“He did,” she said. 

“ — and when he saw from your expres- 
sion you knew nothing about the murder he 
still didn’t tell you, not wanting to upset 
you. Anyway, he wasn’t guilty of any 
crime except that of moving a corpse. But 
he began looking around and trying to 
figure the thing out for himself. If he had 
called in the police then, he figured, cir- 
cumstances would still point toward you, 
and the fact that he had moved the corpse 
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would stand against both you and him. 
So, because he did think the body was 
safely hidden, he tried to get some kind of 
a lead on the murder before calling in the 
cops. It was doing this, getting wise to 
Mackay, that forced Mackay to kill him, 
too.” 

“Yeah?” said Mackay. “Well, there 
was no blood on my hands when I came 
down to supper.” 

“Easy,” snapped Brennan. “Only a 
cluck like Muldane would fail to see 
through that, and maybe he didn’t, either; 
maybe just talked big to scare me. The 
fact stands that the murder instrument 
had disappeared. Well, the gloves you wore 
when you killed Commander Baker you 
hid somewhere along with the razor. That’s 
why you didn’t have blood on your hands.” 

“ You can’t prove a damn’ thing against 
me,” Mackay said, but his face was very 
white. 

“I’m not going to try. The setup is 
simple. If you think your past work can 
stand investigation, okay. I personally 
know that it can’t. In the end it’ll come 
out, because, as Muldane says, they have 
ways of making punks talk.” 

Bertha Martin suddenly shouted at 
Mackay, “I knew you’d bungle every- 
thing, you fool! I knew they shouldn’t 
have taken you on!” She struggled wildly 
in the arms of the Hawaiian. 

Brennan turned to Myrna: "You can 
call Muldane now. Then call the Naval 
Intelligence.” 

She nodded. . . • 

T HE lobby was empty and Myrna sat be- 
hind the bar with her chin in her hands. 
Sunshine splashed into the room, and 
through the French doors she could see 
Pearl Harbor. It was alive with activity. 
Sailors hurried past the hotel. There were 
crowds at the air base, a mob at the sub- 
marine docks. Myrna sat there and 
watched as Squadron V-7 took off, one 
plane after the other. 

Windy hobbled in from the porch. He 
adjusted himself on his crutches; then he 
looked up as Ensign Moore came down the 
steps with a bag in his hand. The young 
officer put down his bag and took off his 
horn-rimmed glasses and polished them. 
He put the glasses back on and started for 
the door. But he turned. Windy had been 
watching him. 

“So long, you old windbag,” Ensign 
Moore said. 

“So long, spy-crazy. I hope they give 
you hell.” 

“They won’t,” Moore said. 

“Well,” said Windy, “it’s a shame the 
fleet has to go. Burning up oil and tax- 
payers’ money, and taking a lot of guys 
away from home. It’s a dirty, crying 
shame, and I’m glad I haven’t anything to 
do with it.” He pulled out a handkerchief 
and blew his nose. “I wish I were going 
with you, sir,” he said. 

“I know you do,” said Moore. 

“It’s these gams of mine,” Windy went 
on. “ If they weren’t so damned twisted up 
maybe I could do something or other. But 
I can’t. All I’ll do is sit here and rot. It’s 
you guys that’ll have the fun.” 

“Maybe I’ll write you a card. Windy.” 
“I wish you would. Honest, I wish you 
would. And listen. Be sure to go to the 
Palace Bar. There’s a woman there named 
Mabel. I always told her I was going to 
come back and marry her some time and 



It is said that John Philip Sousa, 
the March King, more or less 
depreciated the part his genius 
played in the world of music. He 
composed hundreds of marches 
and attempted many operas. But 
his martial music is played 
wherever there are military 
bands; his operas are scarcely 
known. 



He did one thing right — The 
Military Marches; did it better 
than any composer before or 
since. And men’s pulses will 
quicken to the strains of “Stars 
and Stripes Forever” or “El 
Capitan” long years after many 
another master’s operas have 
been forgotten. 


There’s a satisfaction in doing 
something right — whether it’s com- 
posing music, digging a ditch, tailor- 
ing a suit — or, coming down to our 
specialty, in fixing a tire. 



„ OR NOT 

AT ALL 


hole in a casing sucks in grit and mois- 
ture. Fabric starts to rot. Rubber ages, 
stiffens and cracks. The tainted area 
spreads. From a little nail hole grows 
a larger weakened area — the ideal breed- 
ing ground for a blowout. 

No boots are needed or wanted in the 
Bowes System. They tend to unbalance; 
to slip, slide and slither. No “cooking” is 
used to take out rubber life. 

The Bowes Check-N-Spect first turns 
the casing inside out. We can inspect, 
see what’s wrong. The injured portions 
are skived and scraped. 

The famous Bowes Tire Weld is applied 
— live rubber-to-rubber. Your tire is 
stronger where it was weaker. 

Blowouts cause accidents. Bowes 
Tirepairs prevent blowouts. In the in- 
terest of safety we hope that sometime 
you’ll watch a Bowes man repair a tire. 
Then you’ll know what we mean by 
Bowes Safety Tirepair. 

Look for the Seal of Safety — the Red- 
and- White Sign! 


The right way to fix a tire is to fix it 
safely. That’s Rule One, page one. But 
too often, unfortunately, repair jobs 
come off the bench unsafe, unsound 
and dangerous. The pity is that the 
casual careless motorist, usually through 
ignorance, accepts that kind of work. 

In the Bowes System of Safety 
Tirepair the tube, of course, is re- 
paired so that it is again air-tight. 

But it is in the casing that careful 
motorists can really see safety built 
into a repaired tire. 



Why do we consider “Fixing the 
Casing” so important ? Because that 
is where Tire Cancer starts ! The 
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take her out of the place. She’s half 
Kanaka, but she’s not a bad sort. You 
might like her. We were — no kidding — 
going to get shacked up and have a bunch 
of half-whacky little brats running up and 
down the beach. We were going to live on 
fish and fruit and sunshine. That was a 
dopey thing to think about, wasn’t it? 
But I used to look forward to it. I guess 
I’m lucky I got out of it. But drop in and 
see her anyway, if you get time, and if they 
give you any shore leave.” 

“I’ll do that, Windy.” Ensign Moore 
looked toward Myrna. “Good-by,” he said. 

“Good-by,” she answered. 

Moore turned then and went out, the 
door slamming behind him. Windy stood 
there with his back to Myrna, leaning on 
his crutches and watching. He blew his 
nose again, then he hobbled into the din- 
ing-room so that he was out of sight. There 
was the sound of a bugle now: fa de da de 
da de da; ta de da de da; ta de da da de da, 
da de da; da da a — this and the shrill blast 
of the first submarine backing down from 
its dock. She sat there behind the bar like 
a mute. 

T HERE was a sound on the steps. She 
looked and saw Brennan coming down. 
He was in his tight-fitting dress whites, 
with his hat shoved to the front of his head. 
He had his sea bag slung over his shoulder. 
Myrna felt her heart suddenly crashing. 
She came out from behind the bar. 

He put the bag down. 

“You’re not going?” she said. 

He was looking toward the harbor. ‘‘I’ve 
got to, kid.” 

“But you’ve got your discharge now. 
You’ve got leave and — ” 



(Continued from page 41) 


diatribes against bread. Why, bread is the 
staff of life.” 

Buzz seemed to ponder for a moment, 
his brow furrowed. 

“How about me taking Abber down to 
the Y. M. C. A. tonight?” he suggested. 
“Give him a little exercise in the gym, 
meet the fellows, listen to lectures — all 
that kind of stuff. Swim, read books. 
Learn how to infloonce people. The old 
triangle — mental, moral, physical! Make 
him a member, join him up.” 

I caught Buzz’s vision. I was surprised 
and pleased with his thought. Buzz had 
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“I canceled both. I’m due aboard the 
S-27.” 

She felt faint. “But — ” 

“It’s a submarine,” he said, and he lit a 
cigarette. 

She looked at his back. “ I won’t let you 
go. I’ll be alone. You can’t go away now. 
Don’t you remember all those things you 
said? You said you wanted to go out 
and live. You were tired of being pushed 
around and living like sheep and going 
place after place.” 

“I know.” 

“Then why do you change? Have you no 
mind or will of your own? You say you 
hate the Navy, and yet you run when you 
hear a bugle. Is it a fever? Does the sight 
of a ship in the harbor make you want to 
give up your life and the love in your life? ” 

“I don’t know,” he said bleakly. 

Her fists were tight. “Then why don’t 
you know? Why don’t you — ?” 

He turned around. “Listen, honey. I 
haven’t got any argument at all. I just 
don’t know what to say. If you think I’m 
a heel — well — ” He shrugged and looked 
past her. “ When I said I hated the Navy 
I was talking big because I’d seen a glimpse 
of death and I was bitter. That’s all. It’s 
left me now.” 

She turned and was crying. 

He came up and caught her elbows. 
“Listen. A lot of guys died on the S-14, 
and I kind of got a feeling that those guys 
don’t want me to run away.” 

He turned her around and took her hands 
away from her face. He picked her up and 
carried her over to the bar and sat her on 
it. “Come on, babe. You’ve been around 
the Navy long enough to know what it is. 
I’ll be back. They probably won’t keep us 


there more than a couple of months, then 
I’ll be back and around this place so much 
you’ll get sick of seeing me.” He held her 
hands. “Get it straight, sweetheart — the 
moment I get back we’re going to run off 
and get spliced and — ” 

He suddenly pulled her down in his arms 
and kissed her. She clung to his shoulders, 
kissing his face and neck. Outside, she saw 
a cloud pass across the sun. 

“You’ll write?” 

“Every day, peanut,” he said. “Every 
day of your sweet life.” 

T HE sound of another submarine whistle 
penetrated the hotel walls; there was 
again the call of the bugle; and faintly they 
could hear the Navy band as it began to 
play Auld Lang Syne. He picked up his sea 
bag and threw it across his shoulder, then 
he leaned down and kissed her again. He 
moved across the room to the door, stood 
there for a moment, and waved. Then he 
was gone. 

She went around behind the bar and sat 
on the stool. Wind had come up. Another 
submarine sounded off. Planes were 
skipping across the water and taking off. 
Squadron V-8. She sat there at the bar and 
watched. It began to rain. 

She remained sitting there, watching the 
submarines move past in the harbor, one 
after the other in bleak procession. It was 
pouring rain now. The houseman came 
out and released the storm canvas. He 
stooped and secured the canvas to the pegs. 
Then he made the rounds, closing the 
windows and doors, and at last he went 
back to his room. 

She sat there in the darkness, hearing 
the patter of rain. 



seemed indifferent to the Y recently. I did 
utter one word of caution: “You’re not 
going to teach Abercrombie to play bil- 
liards? ” 

Buzz chuckled. “ We won’t touch a cue, 
Rev,” he promised. 

“About the membership fee,” I sug- 
gested with some embarrassment. 

“I’ll take the rap on that, Rev,” said 
Buzz cheerfully. “The way I been moving 
hair tonic these last two weeks ain’t no- 
body’s business.” 

I complimented him on his industry, and 
expressed the hope that Abercrombie 
would like the atmosphere at the Associa- 
tion. 

Thereafter Buzz and Abercrombie went 
to the Y. M. C. A. every evening. I con- 


fess that my good wife and I were rather 
relieved to see them go. Dinner was al- 
ways difficult. Buzz had taken to en- 
couraging Abercrombie in his trenchering. 
“Take a little more of that goulash, Abber. 
You ain’t ate nothing yet.” Or, “Finish 
off that Virginia batter bread, Abber. No 
wheat in that, pure corn meal.” Their 
stubborn hostility toward wheat became 
almost tiresome. It verged on un-Chris- 
tian intolerance. 

But when they left the house after dinner 
my good wife and I always forgave them. 
We used to pull back the curtains and 
watch them as they walked off together in 
the dusk — bowlegged little Buzz, talking 
and gesturing, taking two steps for every 
ponderous stride of our hulking, reticent 
nephew. How could we be angry with 
those two diverse yet goodhearted crea- 
tures? 

T HE screaming, so far as I can now re- 
call, did not begin until a month or so 
after Buzz and Abercrombie began fre- 
quenting the Y. M. C. A. “Screaming” 
does not precisely describe it. Sometimes 
I think of it as a kind of roaring shudder. 

The sound also contained elements of 
the groan and the whimper. 

I first heard it one night in March. I had 
retired at ten o’clock. About eleven, Buzz 
and Abercrombie came in, returning, as I 
assumed, from the Y. M. C. A. I heard 
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them make their usual locustlike visit to 
the icebox. Then their footfalls sounded 
on the stairs. Buzz went to his little room 
on the second floor back; Abercrombie 
climbed to his room in the attic. 

Half an hour later, still restless and 
wakeful because of my financial worries, I 
became hungry. Rising quietly so as not 
to disturb my good wife, I walked down 
the hall to the stairs. I was about to de- 
scend when I heard a sound which curdled 
my blood. It came from above. For a 
moment I was transfixed. Then I darted 
up the stairs, and flung open the heavy 
door to Abercrombie’s room. 

The light was on. Clad in his tentlike 
nightgown, the great boy lay on the floor, 
his face contorted in a dreadful grimace. 
His eyes were closed, and from between his 
bared teeth issued the wailing, gurgling, 
groaning shriek. 

“Abercrombie!” I cried. 

He sat up, as though dazed at first. Then 
he blushed, and smiled, actually smiled. 
“ It’s nothing. Uncle,” he said. 

I pleaded with him, begged him to tell 
me all, but he just shook his head. He 
denied that he was suffering from ptomaine 
poisoning or appendicitis. He denied that 
any outside threat or terror shadowed his 
life. At last 1 tucked him tenderly into bed 
and left him with a heavy heart. 

T HE next day, still troubled, I told 
Buzz what had occurred. 

He listened quite calmly, puffing one of 
his vile cigars. “What did it sound like, 
Rev?” he asked. 

“I am at a loss to describe it,” I ad- 
mitted. 

“Forget about it, Rev,” said Buzz. 
“Prob’ly just a little nightmare. Maybe 
it’s what the boys might call a flying night- 
mare.” (Buzz seemed to choke for a mo- 
ment over his cigar.) “Anyway, don’t you 
worry. You got too much to worry 
you now, with them church fi-nances. 
You leave that kid to me.” 

I really have great faith in Buzz, and I 
was comforted. His next question rather 
puzzled me, though. 

“Would you call Abber a platinum 
blond?” he inquired. 

“He is strikingly deficient in pigmenta- 
tion,” I said. “He is almost an albino.” 

“Albino . . . albino,” Buzz repeated. 
“That’s the word I wanted, Rev.” 

“What are you talking about?” I in- 
quired with some irritation. 

“How much you in the red with the 
church, Rev? ” rejoined Buzz, irrelevantly. 

Brought back to my own troubles, I 
could not suppress a sigh. “Deeply, my 
good Buzz,” I said. “The pressing obliga- 
tions are the notes which come due this 
summer. They amount to nearly four 
thousand dollars and threaten our very 
existence. I see no light ahead. The well- 
to-do members of the vestry have washed 
their hands of me. They say I have been 
pampering the poor. They say relief is now 
purely a government concern. They say — 
they say I have no more business sense 
than a — a fly.” 

Buzz was now really concerned. His 
protruding lower lip trembled and his 
prominent eyes peered at me anxiously. 
“ If them silk hats try to bounce you,” he 
said, “the boys from the back streets will 
stage a riot. They’ll have to call out the 
Army.” 

"Terrible, terrible. Buzz. Don’t even 
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think of such a thing. I would rather die.” 

Buzz stood up. “ It won’t come to that, 
Rev. We’ll fix it some way.” 

The spring wore on toward summer. 
Sometimes, during the night, I heard 
faintly that weird cry of Abercrombie’s. I 
came to regard it as merely a deplorable 
idiosyncrasy. He and Buzz still went regu- 
larly to the Y. M. C. A. in the evenings, 
sometimes returning quite late. On two or 
three occasions Abercrombie’s face had a 
queer look, as if it had been sandpapered 
lightly. Buzz said the boy “scraped it in a 
dive.” I urged my nephew to dive feet 
first, a practice which I followed as a boy. 
He said he would try to be careful. 

As 1 look back now, it seems to me that 
I was almost obtuse. But, truly, my self- 
ish absorption in financial worries blinded 
me to the problems of others. My good 
wife was so disturbed about me that she 
paid little attention to the doings of Buzz 
and her nephew. 

Financial matters were becoming des- 
perate, though twice I was tided over by 
events which seemed providential. About 
the middle of May a little envelope con- 
taining two $100 bills turned up in the col- 
lection plate. The gentleman who took up 
the collection could not remember who 
placed the envelope in the plate. Early in 
June it happened again. This time the 
envelope contained six $100 bills. These 
generous and mysterious benefactions met 
current obligations, but of course left out- 
standing the crucial notes for $3,500 due 
at the end of June. 

O NE evening in the latter part of June 
my good wife and I went out to pay 
some calls. We told Buzz and Abercrombie, 
who remained at home that night, that we 
would return at about 10:30. Several of 
those we called upon were out, so we re- 
turned to the parsonage earlier than we 
had expected. 

As we approached we saw a group of our 
neighbors huddled apprehensively in front 
of the house, and as I hurried up I realized 
the cause of their 
fear. Through the 
windows of the liv- 
ing-room, open to the 
warm, spring night, 
came that hair-rais- 
ing cry of Abercrom- 
bie’s, more dreadful 
than ever before. As 
I paused, doubting 
what to do, there was 
the sound of a siren, 
and Officer Casey ar- 
rived on his motor- 
cycle. 1 was glad it 
was he, because he 
is an old friend of 
mine. He often leaves 
his motorcycle in the 
side yard of the par- 
sonage when he goes 
to call upon a comely 
domestic who works 
next door. 

“I’m sure it’s noth- 
ing serious, Officer,” 

I said with as much 
calm as I could mus- 
ter. 

“I’ll come in with 
you, Doctor,” he said. 

We tiptoed up to 
the front door, went 


in quietly, and from the darkness of the 
hallway peered cautiously into the living- 
room. 

Abercrombie lay upon the floor, writh- 
ing, groaning, and wailing most horribly. 
And then, even more upsetting, I saw Buzz. 
He reelined at ease in my old armchair, 
calmly puffing a cigar, smiling slightly, and 
watching the tortured figure on the floor 
with every evidence of critical approval. I 
gave an involuntary exclamation. Aber- 
crombie jumped from the floor and Buzz 
started up from the chair. They both wore 
an expression which I can best describe as 
sheepish. I begged Officer Casey to leave 
this matter to me, and he departed, wag- 
ging his index finger in a circular motion 
at his right temple. 

The time had come for action. I took 
Buzz into my study, sat him down oppo- 
site me, and looked at him with earnest 
inquiry. He squirmed uneasily. 

“The kid must of fell asleep on the floor 
and had a bad dream,” he croaked eva- 
sively. 

“No more of that, Theodore,” I admon- 
ished him. “This is serious. Unless you 
can explain, of course I must send Aber- 
crombie back to his family, by the first 
train tomorrow. As for you — ” 

“Don’t send him home tomorrow, Rev,” 
pleaded Buzz. “Let him stay one more 
week. Don’t louse things up at the last 
minute. By Friday evening, 1 swear, 
you’ll have the low-down on everything. 
We’re saving it for a surprise for you. And 
don’t worry about Abber — the kid’s a 
wonder.” 

At dinner on Friday evening I noticed 
that Abercrombie did not eat as heavily as 
usual. Buzz explained to my wife that he 
and Abercrombie were taking me out on 
“some church business.” Privately he told 
me that if I would come along he would 
“clear up the yammer.” 

The three of us left the house about nine 
o’clock, took the streetcar to the other side 
of town, and got out at the huge Sports 
Arena. We entered a side door. In the 


hallway Abercrombie excused himself. 
Buzz and I climbed to the second floor and 
entered a room marked “Office,” where a 
florid, heavy-lidded man sat at a desk. 

“This is Mr. Greasy Gordon, the 
wrestling promoter,” explained Buzz. 

“Glad to meet you, Reverend,” said Mr. 
Gordon, giving me a limp, damp hand. 

“Greasy, here, he’s gonna make a little 
contribution to your church, Rev,” said 
Buzz. 

I was surprised. Mr. Gordon did not 
look like a devout or benevolent man. 

“All right, Greasy,” said Buzz. “Lay 
the money on the line.” 

“I’ll send it around to the Reverend in 
the morning,” said Mr. Gordon. 

“None of that. Greasy,” said Buzz 
sharply. “Lay it on the line.” 

T HIS peremptory haste impressed me as 
quite unseemly. “Tomorrow morning 
will be quite aH right, Mr. Gordon,” I said. 

“Aw, Rev,” protested Buzz, but I si- 
lenced him with a gesture. As I started to 
renew my thanks, an usher came in and 
said, “Main bout going on in five min- 
utes.” Buzz led me, still puzzled, through 
a series of hallways and into the vast arena. 
An usher took us to two seats quite near 
this “ring.” 

As I tried to adjust my eyes to the glare 
I heard an announcer hoarsely introducing 
the “un-de-feated champion, Joe Borg.” 
The crowd cheered. Mr. Borg was a dark- 
haired, not bad-looking fellow, broad and 
superbly muscled. Then, in a kind of daze, 
I heard the announcer rumbling on: 
“. . . and the mysterious and merciless 
Minnesota mammoth, the Albino Assas- 
sin!” And there, scowling savagely at the 
crowd, which booed lustily, stood my 
nephew Abercrombie. I started to my 
feet, but Buzz pulled me back. 

“Take it easy, Rev,” he said. “The kid 
can take care of hisself.” 

That was quickly apparent. Aber- 
crombie went after his opponent so roughly 
that I was concerned for Mr. Borg’s safety. 

Indeed, the referee 
found it necessary to 
caution my nephew 
repeatedly, but Aber- 
crombie just glared at 
the official and bared 
his teeth. He seemed 
determined to kill 
Mr. Borg. Again and 
again he pulled Mr. 
Borg over his back 
and flung him vio- 
lently to the canvas. 
(“The flying mare,” 
explained Buzz 
calmly.) He held 
Mr. Borg in the air, 
whirled him rapidly 
around, and threw 
him nearly across the 
ring. (“ The airplane 
spin,” commented 
Buzz. “It gets the 
guy so dizzy he can’t 
set himself for the 
fall.”) He got Mr. 
Borg’s head between 
his knees. 

“That head scis- 
sors is what raises the 
cauliflowers on a 
pachyderm’s ears,” 
chuckled Buzz. 
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But 1 was becoming much concerned. 
“Abercrombie’s attitude seems positively 
unsporting,” I said. 

“He don’t mean nothing by it. Rev,” 
said Buzz. “ In this wrassling racket they 
got to have heroes and villians. That Borg, 
he’s a hero type. Our Abber, he’s cast for a 
villian. He’s the best villian they found for 
years. The crowd hates him. Listen to 
them boo! He’ll take this first fall; see? 
Then Borg will turn around and begin to 
punish Abber, for the next two falls.” 

“ You mean the wrestling match is pre- 
arranged?” I asked. 

“ Sure. Greasy Gordon wants to give the 
customers a good show. If you let these 
pachyderms level, it might take all night 
for a fall.” 

“ Isn’t that a deception upon the audi- 
ence?” I asked. 

“Naw! They know it’s fixed. It makes 
the customers feel good. They tell each 
other it is fixed, and prove to theirself they 
are wise guys. . . . Look! Now Borg’s 
gonna begin to punish our Abber.” 

The crowd was shouting for my nephew’s 
life. “Kill that Albino!” they roared. 
“Pull his legs off!” With a quick twist, 
Mr. Borg had taken a position on the small 
of the back of my nephew, who lay face 
down on the canvas. Gripping Aber- 
crombie’s feet, he pulled his legs backward 
with a kind of rowing motion. Buzz de- 
scribed it as a double toe hold. 

Abercrombie, in apparent agony, his 
face contorted, now let loose with his 
dreadful cry. It seemed to electrify the 
crowd, who rose shouting to their feet. 

T STARTED toward the ring, determined 

to intervene, but Buzz pulled me back by 
the coattails. “Borg ain’t really hurting 
him,” he explained. “That’s part of Abber’s 
act. The crowd loves it. It’s the yammer 
that packs them in. There ain’t nobody in 
the whole grunt-and-groan racket who can 
yammer like Abber. That’s what he gets 
paid for.” 

“ Paid? ” I faltered. 

“I’ll say. This is his first bout in the big 
money. Greasy Gordon's paying him five 
grand — five thousand bucks for tonight, 
and that ain’t hay. The kid won’t touch 
the money — that goes to your church.” 

It was all a little too much for me. I sat 
through the rest of the contest in a kind of 
daze. Afterward Buzz and I went back to 
the dressing-room. 

“Was that Joe Borg tough? ” asked Buzz. 

“No,” said Abercrombie. “He’s a very 
nice gentleman, but I’d hate to get him 
mad. He’s real strong.” 

“Abber don’t know his own strength,” 
said Buzz proudly. 

That night before we went to bed I had 
a long talk with Buzz. "As soon as I seen 
that build and that appetite,” he explained, 
“ I had a hunch Abber was a born pachy- 
derm — that’s what Bill McGeehan used to 
call the wrasslers. So I take him down to 
the Y. They got a old instructor there — he 
used to be able to stand up with the best of 
them. Abber was scared at first, but pretty 
soon he begins to take to wrassling like a 
duck to water. 

“One night the instructor gets a hammer 
lock on Abber and really hurts him. The 
kid lets out a yell that is the damnedest — 
excuse me. Rev — the doggonedest yammer 
I ever hear. Then I know we got some- 
thing. I coached him up on that yammer, 
and took him around to see Greasy Gor- 
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don. After his first prelim he begins pull- 
ing them in at the gate. But we agreed, 
Abber and me, that every cent we make 
goes to you. The kid did it all for you. 
Rev. That money in the blank envelopes, 
the two hundred and the six hundred, come 
from his early bouts. He gets to be such a 
drawing card that I’m able to get five 
grand for the big bout tonight with Joe 
Borg.” 

“ You know, Buzz,” I said, as kindly as 
I could, “that I can never let him enter the 
professional wrestling ring again. What 
his mother, Althea, will say I cannot 
imagine. As for the money he has earned, 
I don’t know whether I can accept it for 
the church. I must think it over.” 

Buzz looked hurt. “Remember them 
folks in the back streets, Rev,” he said. 

During the night I, too, wrestled — with 
my conscience. 

I N THE morning, still undecided and with 
great misgivings, 1 disclosed the entire 
situation to my good wife, on whose judg- 
ment I always finally rely. To my surprise 
she seemed quite undisturbed. 

“ I knew that nephew of mine had good 
stuff in him,” she said crisply. “You ought 
to be proud of him, and of Mr. Thwing, 
too. As for your doubts about taking the 
money for the church — nonsense, my dear.” 

I could have leaped for joy. All my 
doubts resolved, we enjoyed a festive 
breakfast at the parsonage. I joined Buzz 
in pressing greater helpings on Aber- 
crombie, who beamed with quiet pleasure. 
We called up Mr. Blum and had the boy 
excused from his Saturday duties. All 
morning we sat around, discussing how we 
would pay the debts, and have enough left 
over to aid several needy families. 

Shortly before lunch I noticed that Buzz 
was worrying about something. “ Say,” he 
exclaimed, “where’s that five grand Greasy 
Gordon promised to send around here first 
thing in the morning?” He went to the 
telephone, and returned in a few minutes 
muttering to himself. 

“You know what that rat Gordon says?” 
he exclaimed. “He says he won’t pay us 
the five grand unless Abber signs up with 
him for a three-year contract. Says he 
can’t let a drawing card like that get away 
from him.” 

“Impossible!” I said. 

My good wife echoed me. “Sue him,” 
she said. 

“ But I ain’t got no written contracts or 
witnesses,” groaned Buzz. “That Greasy 
is slippery as an eel, Rev. I should of made 
him lay it on the line last night.” 

At luncheon we were all deeply depressed. 
Abercrombie, for the first time since I had 
known him, refused a third helping of 
Irish stew. My usual facility for finding an 
apt word from the Scriptures failed me 
utterly. Buzz’s cheerful croak was stilled. 

A few minutes later I heard the lront 
door slam. At first, brooding sadly over my 
dessert of floating island, I paid no atten- 
tion to the sound. Perhaps five minutes 
passed before that slam of the door sud- 
denly rang out in my mind with the tragic 
portent of a pistol shot. 1 remembered the 
look on Buzz’s face as he left the table. 

I rushed from the room, bounded up the 
stairs, pulled out the bottom drawer of my 
dresser, and looked for Buzz’s revolver. It 
was gone. The truth sprang into my mind 
in a horrid flash. Buzz had gone to force 
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our rights from Gordon in the only way he 
knew how. Foolish, reckless, loyal Buzz, 
risking prison walls, perhaps even putting 
his head into a noose, for his pals. And 
through my fault — through my weak, 
silly action in letting Gordon postpone 
payment. 

The next thing I knew I was rushing hat- 
less down the parsonage steps, shouting, 
“Taxi! Taxi! Taxicab!” 

There was no taxicab. The street was 
deserted. And Gordon’s office two miles 
away. Half distracted, my eye lighted, 
with a wild surmise, on Officer Casey’s 
motorcycle standing in the yard. I hesi- 
tated. My mind went back to childhood’s 
happy hour — had Buzz ever failed to de- 
fend me then? I leaped astride the ma- 
chine, jiggled the starter, and roared away 
down Jackson Avenue. 

I had not ridden a motorcycle since my 
days at the seminary, but the feel of the 
machine came back to me quickly. 

The avenue was crowding up with vehi- 
cles. So I let go with the siren. The first 
loudness of it almost unseated me with 
terror. Then, as the scream soared, and 
the streets cleared before me like magic, 
and I opened the throttle wider, a kind of 
mad exultation swept over me. A sinful 
pleasure, perhaps, but I have promised 
here to tell the whole truth. At the same 
time I feel sure the police exaggerate when 
they say I passed the First National Bank 
at 80 miles an hour. 

ALMOST before I knew it I was skid- 
ding up to the curb in front of Gor- 
don’s office. I took a slight tumble as 1 
stopped, but was unharmed save for some 
small abrasions of my face. As I arose I 
saw Buzz vanishing into the doorway. 

“Wait, Buzz — stop!” I shouted. 

“Where’s the fire, Rev?” he inquired. 
“Thought I heard the engines.” 

“That was I, Theodore,” I said. “Don’t 
evade. You know why I am here. Give me 
that gun.” 

He looked at me appealingly. “I ain’t 
gonna use it, Rev. Honest. It ain’t even 
loaded.” 

“Give me that gun!” I commanded. 

Buzz, slowly and yet as though with 
inner relief, handed it over. Having no 
pocket large enough for the formidable 
weapon, I tucked it in my belt and but- 
toned my clerical vest over it snugly to 
conceal it. 

“Now,” said Buzz, “ I’ll go up and tackle 
that big welsher with my bare fists.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” I said 
sternly. “I will call upon him, myself, 
alone, and see what can be done by gentle, 
brotherly, Christian persuasion. You, 
Buzz, go at once to the nearest traffic 
policeman. Tell him that I have borrowed 
Officer Casey’s motorcycle, that I take full 
responsibility, and that I will wait upon 
Chief of Police Hummel later this after- 
noon with a full explanation. Hurry, now.” 

Buzz scurried off, and 1, with some mis- 
givings, mounted the stairs to the office of 
Mr. Greasy Gordon. I was glad to find 
him alone. 

I fancied that I entered with becoming 
dignity, but Gordon stared at me as though 
there were something unusual in my ap- 
pearance. 

“You all right, Reverend?” he inquired, 
with an uneasy obsequiousness. “You 
look kind of strange, kind of wild.” 
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I was determined to be friendly. “We 
are brothers, Mr. Gordon,” I said. 

“You ain’t off your rocker, eh, Rev- 
erend?” 

“I fell off no rocker,” I retorted. “I 
merely took a tumble from a motorcycle. 
About this five grand thousand dollars, the 
true question is: Where are you going to 
spend eternity? This life is not all. Brother. 
Your life, for example. How do you know 
when it may end? You are as grass. You 
can be cut down in the winking of an eye.” 

My exertions had been greater than I 
realized. Almost dizzy with heat and 
fatigue, I unbuttoned my vest. 

“I seek to persuade you out of sheer 
kindness,” I started to resume, when I no- 
ticed that my brotherly approach had 
worked upon him with remarkable effect. 
His mottled face had grown suddenly gray. 

"A persuader,” he murmured, as if 
amazed. Then he straightened up, smiled 
wanly, and the color began to return to his 
face. “O. K., Reverend. You win.” 

He opened the safe behind him and 
counted out $5,000, the largest sum of 
money I have ever seen in cash. As he 
counted, I realized with a shock that Buzz’s 
revolver had been exposed to view when I 
opened my vest. I covertly buttoned my 
vest again, fearing that if Gordon saw the 
weapon he might misunderstand its pres- 
ence upon my person. I feel sure he did 
not see it — that is, practically sure. It 
would trouble me deeply if I believed that 
the sight of a weapon might, conceivably, 
possibly — but no; such thoughts are ab- 
surd. Surely, the eager politeness with 
which Mr. Gordon handed over the money 
must dispel any such unkind fantasy. 

Leaving his office, I went directly to the 
bank, where I deposited the money. Then 
I called upon Chief of Police Hummel and 
told him the entire story. For some reason 
my account of my friendly interview with 
Mr. Gordon amused him grossly. At the 
end he said, “J think you’d better let me 
take that gun, Doctor. Bad thing to have 
a gun in the same house with the Bullfrog. 
But, to show you what I think of every- 
thing you’ve done, I’m going to send you 
home in my car, with a motorcycle escort.” 

' I 'HERE is little more to tell. With an af- 
fectionate leave-taking, we put my mas- 
sive and kindly nephew on the train and 
sent him back to Minnesota. With the 
passing weeks, I am sorry to say that we 
have had no word from my sister-in-law, 
Althea. 1 fear she is offended. 

But yesterday Buzz opened a letter at 
the breakfast table, and yipped with ex- 
cited pleasure. 

“It’s from Abber!” he said. “He’s 
gonna marry the girl! Listen! He meets 
up with this big Gopher fullback who took 
his girl away from him. This big apple- 
knocker starts kidding Abber about hating 
wheat and liking flowers. Abber grabs 
him, slings him down with three flying 
mares, then picks him up, gives him the 
airplane spin, and t’rows him fifteen feet 
over a fence into a pigsty. The girl sees the 
bout. I guess she figgers Abber ain’t a 
momma’s boy any more, and she hooks up 
with him again. Oh, boy, I’d ’a’ liketa see 
that bout. No fix on that one.” 

Though I disapprove of all physical 
violence, I could not suppress a certain 
glow of satisfaction at the way Aber- 
crombie had worked out his problem. 
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(Con inued from page 31) 


ever since I can remember,” Bill said. “ I 
caught my first fish off her stern, on a bent 
pin with a line made of string. Of course, 
Sandy put it on the pin. He’s gone to sea 
again and again, but he always comes back 
to the Sound and the little old boat.” 

He told her about the first time Sandy 
picked him up and set him on the stool in 
the pilothouse and let him take the wheel. 
About the cruises they’d made together. 
Then he said slowly, “This is my last 
cruise on the old boat. I’m selling her — if 
I can find a buyer.” 

“Oh, no. Must you do this?” 

Then, of course he told her about Kay. 
Of meeting her tomorrow when she ar- 
rived at Victoria with her father aboard 
their yacht. Of meeting her first at the 
Newport races. Of their coming marriage, 
and of his acceptance of a big, new job 
with a New York admiralty law firm. 

“ My father and mother are both gone,” 
he said. “I’ve always wanted to establish 
my own office in Seattle, but I’ve never 
been able to scrape up enough money to 
put it over. Now this new job’s come 
along. I suppose I'm fortunate, but I hate 
to sell the boat. I hate to think of Sand) 
on the beach.” 

“I know,” Phyllis said “It’s just the 
kind of boat I’ve always wanted. I know 
how you feel about Sandy, too. But I sup- 
pose it’s very silly to be so sentimental 
about these things.” 

Yes, it was a nice evening. Finally, like 
all pleasant things, it ended. Bill ex- 
plained that they were leaving early in the 
morning, and was there anything he could 
do for her in Victoria? Phyllis said yes, if 
it wasn’t too much trouble, there were a 
few things she needed and couldn’t buy at 
the village store. She gave him a list, and 
Sandy promised that if Bill forgot them, 
he wouldn’t. 

I N THE morning, when the anchor was 
up and they were ready to pull out. Bill 
took one last look shoreward. Captain 
Chalmers and Phyllis and the dog were on 
the beach to see them off. They waved 
and called, “Cheerio!” and Sandy waved, 
and Bill blew the siren. He hated to go 
off and leave them there growing smaller 
and smaller on the beach. 

All the long cruise down the coast Bill 
kept his mind on Kay. In the inner harbor 
of Victoria he left Sandy and the old boat 
and rowed ashore. 

At the hotel there was a telegram from 
Kay saying they would arrive in late after- 
noon, and wouldn’t it be wonderful to be 
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together again? Bill was walking up and 
down the causeway long before late after- 
noon, watching for the first sight of the 
yacht as it came around the bend. At last 
he saw it — long and white and shining — as 
different from his tubby old boat as a grey- 
hound from a terrier. Just for a minute he 
was afraid. He wished Kay had turned out 
to be Kay Smith or Kay Jones instead of 
Kay Manning, whose father counted his 
money in seven figures. This was a real 
country — this Northwest of his — a country 
of red scows laden with silver fish, of the 
whine of saws, and the rumble of logging 
trucks. Would Kay like it? 

When the yacht was in, the headline 
thrown and caught, and he saw Kay stand- 
ing in the bow, his fear melted away like 
snow before the warm chinook. Of course 
she’d like it. No one was more generous 
than Kay, or more lovely. 

She was first down the gangplank. She 
said, “Hello, there,” a little shyly because 
they’d been apart so long, and then quickly, 
her words tumbling, “Oh, darling — you’re 
just as nice as ever.” 

She laughed a bit shakily, and then she 
took her eyes from Bill long enough to look 
at the harbor and the Parliament buildings. 
“Oh, Bill — isn’t this fun?” 

I T WAS fun, all right, and so was showing 
her the town. She liked the flower bas- 
kets that hung from the street lamps. She 
poked into the china and silver shops like a 
curious puppy. She liked the hedges 
trimmed into queer shapes. She liked hav- 
ing dinner in the great hotel dining-room, 
solemn royalty staring down at them from 
the walls. 

“Makes me feel positively baronial,” 
she told Bill. “ I think we’ll have to build a 
big English house on that lot of ours out- 
side New York.” 

“On what I’ll make?” Bill asked. 

“But, darling, of course. On what you 
make and quite a lot more.” 

“But, Kay, seriously. 1 think — ” 

Kay reached up and put two fingers on 
his lips, and said, “Ah-ah-ah-ah ! No 
fights until after we’re married.” 

The next morning Bill took Kay out to 
see the old boat and Sandy. 

“You got the things on that list yet?” 
Sandy asked Bill after a while. 

“Not yet, Sandy. I forgot all about 
them. Kay, you’ll have to help me do a 
little shopping.” Bill dug Phyllis’s list out 
of his pocket. “Here we are. It’s for an 
English girl,” he explained. “ We moored 
a couple of nights up the coast in an inlet 
off her beach, and she rowed out with milk 
and eggs.” 

“How quaint! Was she pretty? ” 

“ I don’t know. Sandy, was she pretty?” 
“I don’t know,” Sandy said. 

“What’s the matter with you two? 
Come on — tell me about her.” 

“Well, there isn’t much to tell, Kay. 
She lives a hundred and some miles up the 
coast in a little cottage near the beach. 
She saves driftwood, even saws some of it 
herself. Her father was crippled in the 
war.” 

“What kind of a line has she?” Kay 
asked. 

“ No line, Kay.” 

“Nonsense. Every girl has a line.” 
“This one hasn’t.” 
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“A woodland goddess in tweeds,” Kay 
said. 

Bill laughed. “In slacks,” he corrected. 
“Shabby old ones. And a sweater.” 

They went shopping then. Bill bought 
the articles on his list, and Kay looked for 
old silver and found none that suited her. 
When they had finished it was too late for 
Bill to mail his packages that day, so he 
carried them back to the hotel. 

"Presents for his English sweetheart,” 
Kay told her father, “She saves driftwood 
and saws it herself. Isn’t that something?” 

Mr. Manning agreed that it was con- 
siderable, and asked Bill how he’d met her; 
and Bill told him about the girl — about the 
dinner in the cottage and the lovely old 
silver and china. 

Kay listened quietly, asking question 
after question, and presently she suggested 
that if they took the yacht out in the 
morning for a cruise, why couldn’t they 
drop by and deliver the packages? 

“It’s a big drop,” Bill said doubtfully. 

Kay said they had all day — hadn’t 
they? — and, besides, she was interested. 

I T WAS nice the next afternoon, rowing 
to the little beach again, this time with 
Kay. The dog came out to meet them, 
and from the trees came Phyllis, a trowel 
in one hand. 

“How awfully nice,” she said to Bill. 
He said, “Phyllis, this is Kay. We’re 
delivering packages. But what we’ve come 
for really is — ” 

“ Is a cup of tea,” Phyllis said. 

By the fire, the dog at his feet and Cap- 
tain Chalmers and Kay off to a grand start, 
and Phyllis preparing tea, Bill felt happier 
than he’d ever felt in his life. Not a doubt. 
Not a cloud in his sky. He helped Phyllis 
carry in the old silver tray with its beau- 
tiful cups and saucers, its thin bread- 
and-butter sandwiches, its squat dish of 
jam. 

Later he and Captain Chalmers rowed 
out to the yacht to join Mr. Manning in 
fishing, leaving the two girls at the little 
house. When he rowed Captain Chalmers 
ashore and helped him up the path to the 
door, it was to know at once that some- 


thing was wrong. Phyllis was sitting on 
the hearth, the dog close at her feet. Kay 
was gone. 

Phyllis didn’t look at him. She poked at 
the fire, making the sparks fly, and she said 
in a voice very small and flat, “Miss Man- 
ning went for a walk. I think she took the 
road to the village.” 

Bill said, “ Phyllis, is something wrong?” 
She kept her face turned from him. 
“No. It’s perfectly all right.” 

“What’s all right?” 

“Why, everything. She’s lovely. Bill. 
She’s beautiful. Tell Sandy good-by for 
me, and thanks awfully.” 

He was being dismissed. He told her 
and Captain Chalmers good-by and started 
down the path. When he looked back, she 
was standing in the door. 

“Cheerio!” she called. 

Then she went in and shut the door. 

K AY was sitting on a log at the beach 
She held a stick and was flipping 
pebbles toward the water. When she saw 
him, she straightened quickly. She looked 
excited. “Oh, Bill!” she said. “I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything.” 

“You liked it, Kay?” 

“Liked it? Did you see those sconces?” 
“Those what?” 

“Sconces, darling. Empire metal sconces 
Did you see the old silver christening cup? 
And oh. Bill, did you see the highboy?” 
“The what?” 

“ The Queen Anne highboy, darling. It’s 
perfect. I’ve never seen one like it. It’s a 
museum piece.” 

“ Kay — you didn’t — ” 

“No, I didn’t. I was so excited, I was 
too abrupt. When you were telling Father 
about having dinner here, I had a hunch.’ 
“But, Kay — ” 

“ I know. I muddled it. Here they are— 
that nice, quaint girl and her father, ob- 
viously as poor as church mice — and I 
muddled it. I forgot her smug British 
pride. Bill — I could shake myself.” 

“I could shake you too, Kay.” 

“ I know. I deserve it. I ought to have 
made some slow, subtle approach.” 

“Kay, wait — ” 

“ But, darling, how can 1 wait? I waited 
for a Duncan Phyfe table once. I waited 
until the family died oft’, one by one. But 
this is different. I’ll be too far away.” 

“ Kay, these things are theirs. They’ve 
been in their family for generations. They 
like them, too. They feel about them as I 
feel about my old boat.” 

“ But you’re selling the boat.” 

“Yes,” he said, “for you. To have 
money enough so that you and I can — ” 
“Exactly, and she’ll sell, too. Look at 
her. Look at her hair. Look at her hands. 
Why, they don’t even have electricity or 
any conveniences. Of course she’ll sell 
them.” 

“Oh, no, she won’t, Kay.” 

“But, Bill,” Kay said patiently, “I want 
that highboy.” 

“You can’t have what you want. Not 
this time, Kay. You haven’t a chance. 
She’ll never sell it to you. Never.” 

“She’ll sell it to you. Bill,” she said 
slowly. “Anybody can see she likes you.” 
“ Kay, you’re imagining things.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not. I knew it the minute 
I set eyes on her, and so would you, if you 
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weren’t so stupid, darling. You could get 
it for me, Bill." 

“ Kay,” he said, “ I won’t do it.” 

She walked to the rowboat and climbed 
in. On their way out to the yacht she 
didn’t speak. She didn’t look excited now. 
She looked like some lovely spoiled child 
who for the first time in her life is balked 
and she can’t quite believe it. When they 
were aboard she walked to her stateroom, 
Bill following. 

“ I want that highboy,” she said, “and 
I’m going to have it, too. After all I’ve 
done for you, you won’t do this little thing. 
I’m sure when you’ve thought it over. Bill, 
you’ll realize how absurdly stuffy you are.” 

She went in and shut the door, and she 
didn’t come out all the way back to Vic- 
toria. She didn’t come out after they ar- 
rived, sending word to Bill that she was 
spending the night on board. 

Bill rowed over to the old boat and told 
Sandy all about it. “Maybe I could get 
the highboy,” he said. “Maybe Kay’s 
right. Perhaps Phyllis would sell it to me. 
But I won’t do it, Sandy. I know how she 
feels about her things.” 

“And if you don’t get it?” Sandy asked. 

“I’m beginning to see a lot of things, 
Sandy. I didn’t get that job in the East on 
my own merits. Kay got it for me through 
her father. If I could sell the old boat, I’d 
stay. I’d set up my own office in Seattle, 
and Kay could stay with me — or not.” 

“You know what you’re saying?” 

“Yes.” 

“You get some sleep,” Sandy told him. 
“Tomorrow don’t go near Miss Manning. 
Let her alone. See? ”... 

T) ILL played golf all the next day by him- 
self. He wandered over the greens, try- 
ing to tell himself that after she had 
thought it over Kay would relent, she would 
understand. But he knew it wasn’t true. 
More than anything else Kay wanted her 
own way. More than his love for her. 

In the late afternoon he went back to the 
hotel. There was a note from Kay. She 
was still on her father’s yacht. Would he 
come over to dinner? 

She was waiting for him on deck. She 
slipped her arm through his. “Come into 
the lounge, Bill,” she said. “I want to 
show you something.” 

He walked with her into the lounge. 
There stood the highboy. 

“So you got it,” Bill said slowly. 

“ But of course I got it.” 

“You went back and bought it.” 

“No, I didn’t. I knew she’d never sell it 
to me. I — well, Bill — 1 sent Sandy.” 

“He wouldn’t go. Not Sandy.” 

“ But he did go. I promised him a com- 
mission, and he went. Sandy’s smart. So 
is that girl, with all her looking so naive. 
She made him pay a whale of a price.” 

Bill said, “ Kay, Sandy’s loyalty means 
more to me than anything I’ve ever had, 
and now you’ve destroyed it.” 

“Bill, wait. Where are you going?” 

“I’m going to find him and give him the 
worst licking he ever had.” 

“What do you care about Sandy? 
You’re leaving Sandy. You’re going East.” 

“I’m not going East, Kay.” 

“You expect me to live out here? In 
this country?” Kay laughed. “I won’t. 
I’ll never do it. Bill, you’re mad.” 

“No, Kay, I’m wise.” 

She took off his ring and handed it to 
him. “I don’t care,” she cried shrilly. “I 
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don’t care one bit. I can’t do a thing with 
you, Bill Dewey. You want your own 
way. That’s all you want. And 1 want 
mine. You can stay, and I’m glad of it.” 

He rowed very slowly over to the old 
boat. Sandy was standing in the bow, 
smoking his pipe. 

“Sandy,” Bill said, “let me get this 
straight. Did Kay come over here this 
morning and ask you to get that highboy 
away from Phyllis?” 

"That’s right, Bill.” 

“ But you knew I wouldn’t want you to 
do it?” 

“Reckon I did, Bill.” 

“Kay promised you a commission, and 
you took it?” 

“Sure, I took it. Glad to do it.” 

"Sandy, as soon as I tie up this row- 
boat, I'm coming up there and give you a 
whaling.” 

“That so?” Sandy said. 

“You went over there and bamboozled 
Phyllis into selling that highboy?” 

“ I wouldn’t say I bamboozled her, Bill. 
She was willing. You see — there was some- 
thing she wanted more.” 


THE 
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“convince” you that maybe you were 
wrong about your complaint. 

When I talked with Slim one evening 
over a restaurant table he was carrying a 
gun in a shoulder holster. I’d been told 
that Slim had a “system” by which he 
had been twice paroled. When I asked 
him to tell me how he worked it, he crossed 
his thin legs and drummed on the table 
with his long fingers. 

“ Parole? Listen, Bud; it’s a racket,” he 
chuckled. 

He told me his story, including his 
criminal record. He had been in and out 
of jail seven times on minor charges before 
he received his first major sentence of one 
to three years for bludgeoning a small 
shopkeeper and rifling his till. 

“That was my first tight jam,” he ex- 
plained. “I’d been in seven times, like I 
told you, so 1 knew how to keep my nose 
clean and chalk up my good marks. Noth- 
ing like a little experience.” 

In other words, he had learned how to go 
about arranging for an early parole. 

“Of course, I didn’t know the ropes the 
way I do now,” he said deprecatingly. 
“But I knew plenty. If 1 didn't I would 
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“What?” Bill demanded. 

“This boat. She’s bought her, Bill. 
She’s bought me along with her. I told her 
she couldn’t have the boat without me. 
She’s taking delivery right away. As a 
matter of fact, if you’d stop being mad 
long enough to use your nose, you’d notice 
something different around here.” Sandy 
took his pipe out of his mouth, and sniffed. 
“Smells like roast beef and Yorkshire pud- 
ding to me,” he said. “You better drop 
into the galley. Maybe she’ll ask you to 
dinner.” 

B ILL pushed the rowboat around the 
side, tied it to the stern, and swung 
himself over the rail and down the ladder 
into the galley. 

Phyllis was standing over the oil stove. 
She said, “ I knew you wouldn’t need her 
any more, Bill. I couldn’t bear to think of 
her sold to — to just anyone.” 

“You can’t fool me,” Bill said. “You 
and Sandy put your heads together. You 
knew I was out on a limb. You knew that 
unless I sold the boat I couldn’t set up an 
office of my own. You knew I’d given up 
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my old job, and that my — my marriage to 
Kay wouldn’t, couldn’t work. You sold 
the highboy, and then you turned around 
and bought the boat so that 1 could — ” 

“ Nonsense,” she said. “ 1 needed a boat. 
I needed Sandy, too. Sandy’s going to 
take her over to the fishing grounds, and 
Father and I will help him. I’ll cook, and 
Father and Sandy will fish.” 

She looked at him gravely. “You don’t 
mind?” she asked. “You don’t mind my 
buying the old boat and taking Sandy off 
the beach? ” 

“May I come up sometimes and go fish- 
ing, too?” 

“ But, rather. I hoped you’d want to.” 

“Of course 1 want to. You wait right 
here, Redcoat. If you hear a big noise, 
don’t let the roast beef burn. It’ll be 
Sandy. I have to go out and let Sandy 
beat me up. Just a little mistake on my 
part.” 

“ When he gets through, bring him in to 
dinner. We’re having deep berry pie.” 

“The kind you pour custard on?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Your kind, Bill. The 
kind you eat with a big spoon.” 


have been in for maybe a couple of years. 
But I laid down my lines right away.” 

He explained how meticulously he’d ob- 
served, to the last letter, every one of the 
prison rules. “You got to do that if you 
want to get anywhere with the parole 
board,” he declared emphatically. 

“ I never got perfect in deportment in 
public school,” he added, with a grin, “but 
I took good care to get perfect in jail. But 
that ain’t all there’s to it when you’re after 
vour good marks. There’s another angle. 
You got to get in solid with the ladies.” 

He explained that a women’s reform 
group had been active in the prison at the 
time he was serving his sentence. 

“Whenever you find a setup like that, 
it’s in the bag,” he said. “ 1 acted nice and 
brushed my hair, and the dames took a 
shine to me. Maybe it was because I once 
went to a Sunday school. . . . Sure, I 
went once. I gave those dames a song and 
dance, believe you me, and they fell for it. 
They figured out how they were going to 
get me a job. They even got one — a ship- 
ping clerk’s job. Did 1 have to tell them 
that I wasn’t going to be no bundle packer? 
All I wanted them to do was to put their 
okay on me and tell the parole board what 
a fine guy I was. The way things worked 
out, I got out on parole in eleven months. 

“Once I was outside it was gravy,” he 
explained. “A couple of guys I’d met in 
jail had some easy pickings staked out in 
a near-by city. I joined up with them.” 

B ECAUSE the parole officers who were 
supposed to supervise Slim had too 
many cases already to keep an eye on, they 
didn’t bother Slim. 

“One of the dames was supposed to 
keep her eye on me,” Slim chuckled, “but 
the first time she came around to ask me 
if I had warm underwear 1 told her where 
to get off, and I never saw her again.” 

Slim did pretty well with the gang he’d 
met in jail until he was nabbed by the law 
again while hijacking a truck. “They 


pinned it on me, all right, and I got one to 
six years in the pen.” 

The records of that penitentiary, I 
learned later, show that one fourth of the 
prisoners are released after serving one 
year, over a half at the end of three years, 
75 per cent at the end of the fifth year. 
Every ten years there is practically a com- 
pletely new population in the prison. 

“ I was eligible to go before the parole 
board at the end of eight months, because 
you get a third off for good time,” Slim 
said. “There wasn’t any welfare dames in 
the pen but I had another angle. That 
was one time I was glad my family went to 
church regularly, because it’s a cinch to get 
your parole if the church puts in a good 
word for you. My family went to the 
minister and asked him to help.” 

AS it that easy?” I asked Slim. 

"It doesn’t work the way you 
think,” he replied. “ It just happened that 
my family could get to a minister who still 
had some paroles owing to him.” 

“Owing to him!” 

“Sure. How do you think the politicians 
pay back the ministers and priests and 
rabbis who speak a good word for them at 
election time? Doesn’t the pay-off have 
to be made in some way?” Slim asked. 

“Will you come clean and tell the whole 
truth,” I asked. I felt that here was a 
serious indictment of the clergy, even if it 
was only an ex-convict’s experience. “ Did 
this minister know your past record? ” 

“Don’t be crazy,” Slim snorted. “This 
preacher is a white guy. What he didn’t 
know about me didn't hurt him. He did 
it as a personal favor for my family. He’s 
got an ‘ in ’ with a couple of big shots who 
like him to be on their side at election time 
So he passed the word down the line, and 
that’s how it happened. Of course, I 
couldn’t get him to put in a ‘fix’ next time 
I get in a jam. But now I don’t need him. 
I’m in solid with plenty of big shots myself 
and they’ll take care of me.” 
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Slim is typical of a vast numBer of 
“wrong men” out on parole — the profes- 
sional criminals who know from experience 
that even if they can’t “beat the rap,” 
they can find a way to get out of prison 
after serving only a few months. 

S LIM’S story of “parole with benefit of 
clergy ” led me to talks with churchmen. 
It cannot be said, of course, that clergymen 
as a rule trade paroles in the game of 
politics. But I found it to be true that 
many clergymen, impressed by pleas of the 
family or friends of a prisoner, intercede 
by writing letters of recommendation to 
parole boards. Sincere themselves, the 
clergymen look for sincerity in others, and 
there have been many instances where a 
clergyman has found himself “duped” by 
friends of a vicious criminal into making a 
recommendation for leniency. 

Typical in this respect is the case of a 
criminal I shall call Mark. It shows, not 
only how the clergy, but how prominent 
citizens are “used” in putting through a 
parole. 

Mark started his march of crime at 
seventeen, when he was sent to a reforma- 
tory on a burglary charge. He was paroled 
from the reformatory, and in the following 
8 years was arrested no less than 17 times. 
He was convicted 5 times, and served 2 jail 
sentences for his 5 convictions, which in- 
cluded charges of assault, burglary, and 
automobile theft. Then he decided to 
tackle something bigger. He held up a 
branch bank and was sentenced to serve 
25 years in the penitentiary. 

He served only 6 V 2 years of the 25 before 
he was paroled. Exactly 142 days after he 
signed a paper in which he solemnly prom- 
ised the state parole board to “obey the 
law,” he shot and brutally beat the owner 
of a jewelry store and killed the man’s son, 
who grappled with him. In the chase that 
followed, during which Mark’s accomplice 
in the gem robbery was slain, five people 
were seriously injured: A woman and her 
daughter, waiting in their car for a traffic 
signal, were wounded when the fleeing 
desperado commandeered their car, two 
policemen were shot in the ensuing gun 
battle, and a stray bullet wounded an- 
other woman. 

T HE wholesale shootings led to an in- 
quiry into the facts behind Mark’s pa- 
role. Why had he been released, when his 
record showed he was a habitual criminal? 

The parole board was ready with its 
answer. It opened the file containing 
Mark’s record and revealed nearly a score 
of letters recommending Mark’s release. 

Tracing these letters brought out the 
fact that Mark’s mother and father and a 
chorus-girl “friend” had started the ma- 
chinery turning. They had learned the 
name of a man known to have connections 
with a number of political and fraternal 
organizations and had gained his assistance. 
That man, it was found, had been involved 
frequently in efforts to secure the release of 
convicts in various prisons of the state. 
As the result of influence, the parole board 
received five letters, all “recommending” 
Mark and asking for clemency on his be- 
half. Not one mentioned a word about 
Mark’s previous record. 

The family also made contacts with 
various clergymen. One of these sent a 
letter to the parole board in which he said 
that he “was ready to do whatever I can 
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do under any disposition you may be led 
to make of the case.” 

While the family continued its search 
for more letters, Mark got into the good 
graces of the prison chaplain. Two years 
later the clergyman who had offered to do 
what he could wrote the following letter to 
the prison chaplain: 

‘‘My dear brother: 

“On my writing to the board they in- 
form me this is Mark’s third term in a 
penal institution. This is a surprise to me. 
I had never known this before and had 
been led to believe this was his first trouble. 
Is there any mistake in the matter? Bless- 
ings on everybody.” 

That letter to the chaplain never went into 
the parole hoard pics. 

But other letters had also been added to 
Mark’s dossier. There were several from 
“prominent” businessmen which had been 
solicited by Mark's chorus-girl “friend.” 
They had never known Mark but they had 
met the girl. 

The prison chaplain meanwhile had 
added a letter which said : 

"To Whom It May Concern: 

“For the past two years Mark has 
worked in my office. 1 do not hesitate in 
recommending that this boy be given 
another chance to prove himself. ... 1 
feel sure he will not prove false to those 
who may put their confidence in him.” 

That letter went into the parole board 
file. 

Another letter that did not was one from 
the judge who had sentenced Mark and 
who had been approached by friends to 
put in a kind word. The judge wrote to 
the petitioner: . . If this is the man 

who was sentenced for a bank robbery 
at in 193- I do not care to recom- 

mend his parole.” 

Meanwhile, the first chaplain, who had 
taken such an interest in Mark, was 
changed to another post. His successor 
was also impressed by Mark, and only six 
weeks after first meeting the convict the 
new chaplain wrote: “He is a faithful 
worker and a fine boy and is deserving of 
any help that may be given to him.” 

This clergyman went even farther than 
his predecessor. He sent out appeals to 
prominent persons, asking them to interest 
themselves in Mark. A series of letters 
followed from people who had never before 
heard of Mark and knew nothing of his 
past record. 

There are many angles to the parole 
racket, and the “wrong” men, men like 
Mark, stop at none of them. The diligence 
and industry of Mark’s outside friends and 
his family eventually brought results. 

T3AROLES manipulated through letters 

of recommendation from prominent per- 
sons entail the use of a simple theory. That 
theory, used to good advantage in count- 
less parole releases, is based on the fact 
that those in public office or public life 
have a natural desire to grant favors — 
especially if the favors are for prominent 
citizens. It is all well and good, public 
officials say, to talk about the welfare of 
society. But the welfare of society is just 
a fine-sounding theory. It doesn’t get you 
any votes. What gets you votes is doing 
favors for people. 

Even where a parole “fix” is made with 
the connivance of the parole board it has 
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been found that a series of letters of recom- 
mendation are put in the files. These letters 
are the “cover up ” for the paroles obtained 
directly through political pressure. In the 
Mark case you saw that only the favorable 
letters were allowed to get into the dossier. 
Thus, when the parole board was asked to 
explain its action, it showed itself in the 
clear. The prison chaplains involved in 
the case hemmed and hawed but could 
only admit at last that they had been 
“used” by those connected with the case. 

It was with this in mind that a former 
Cabinet member said bitterly, “Preachers 
and prison chaplains are easy marks for 
sob stories.” 

r T'HE tearful tale frequently moves a pa- 
-*• role board, too. There is the case of the 
convict named Merton. He was arrested 
the first time a dozen years ago, charged 
with burglary, and placed on probation for 
one year. No sooner had the probation 
period expired than Merton was caught at 
another burglary. He was taken before a 
judge, and again was given a year’s proba- 
tion. No sooner had that period expired 
than Merton was nabbed again, and again 
was charged with burglary. Surely, with 
two strikes against him, he would have to 
go to jail. But he managed to convince the 
judge this time that seven months’ proba- 
tion would be enough. The judge gave 
him just that. 

By now, Merton was impatient about 
waiting for his probation period to expire 
before committing further crimes. So a 
month before his latest probation period 
expired he was caught in the act again, 
and charged with petty larceny. The court, 
although it had his record, imposed an “in- 
determinate sentence.” This was simply 
a method of “passing the buck” to the 
parole board. The board, which also had 
Merton’s record before it, decided that a 
couple of years would cure Merton, and 
accordingly kept him in jail for that period 
and then paroled him. 

Merton made a beeline for his burglar 
tools and went to work. Again he was 
caught. Again he was paroled. Then, 
three years ago, Merton was heard from 
again. This time he was charged with un- 
lawful entry and sentenced to a definite 
term — one year in jail. Exactly 128 days 
after Merton entered prison his sentence 
was commuted by order of the parole board. 

Why were the paroles granted and why 
was the sentence commuted? I can give 
you the answer from the parole board 
records. On each occasion Merton was set 
free after his mother went before the parole 
board and, with tears rolling down her 
cheeks, sobbed to the board members that 
she “needed her boy at home to work 
around the house and help support her.” 

Even when the “wrong” men have had 
no political connections nor influential 
friends to work in their behalf, they fre- 
quently devise ingenious schemes to place 
themselves in line for paroles. These are 
“inside jobs.” One that has been used suc- 
cessfully in many states was explained to 
me by a paroled convict whom I shall call 
Bill. The main idea is to get into the good 
graces of the warden’s office by “framing” 
another prisoner and then exposing him. 

Bill faced 5 to 20 years for robbery. The 
first step in his plans was to collect tobacco 
tins. Each tin he laboriously flattened out, 
by working in his cell in the dark. When 
he had six of them, he fitted them together 
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to form a crude but effective knife, a jagged 
blade which he flattened by pressure under 
the heel of his heavy shoe and between the 
hinged parts of a steel bed frame. 

While fashioning the crude knife Bill 
kept his eyes open for a likely victim. The 
man he finally picked was reputedly an 
informer for the “front office.” Bill knew 
that the guards knew that this stool 
pigeon, who worked in the library, kept his 
dusting rags on a certain bookshelf. On 
that shelf Bill hid his tobacco-tin knife. 
Then Bill went to the front office. “ I think 
I’ve got some information,” he said. 

Wardens and guard captains depend on 
this kind of information for invaluable 
tips. Bill whispered that a knife was hid- 
den in the library. He’d heard talk t f it. 

The story was investigated, and the 
knife was found. The library worker was 
confronted with the knife. He screamed 
that he'd been “framed,” but his protests 
did him no good. 

So that was how Bill was accepted as an 
informer for the front office. With time 
off for model behavior Bill might have had 
to do about 10 years of his 5-to-20-year 
sentence. But once he got in the good 
gracesof the warden’s office and was careful 
to bring in small items of gossip at regular 
intervals he was recommended as worthy 
of the attention of the parole board. He 
was turned loose in exactly 40 months. 

B UT Bill’s story pales into insignificance 
beside that of Lafe, a convict who time 
and again gained parole by an unbelieva- 
bly heartless scheme of cold-blooded killing. 

Lafe was sentenced to 15 years in the 
penitentiary of one of our Southern states 
for robbing and murdering an aged woman. 
It was a prison where “trusty” guards are 
chosen from among the white prisoners to 
watch over white and Negro convicts. 

Lafe was in his teens when convicted. 
He could look forward to getting one month 
“good tiifie” off the first year, two months 
the second year, three months a year from 
the third to ninth year, and after that each 
year served would count as two. He could 
also look forward to “furloughs” from 
prison during holidays and in case of sick- 
ness in his family. 

When Lafe was assigned to the prison 
farm he had his eye on only one job. He 
wanted to become a trusty guard, because 
trustv guards were allowed to carry sawed- 
off shotguns. The mounted guards were 
known as “high powers” because they 
carried high-powered rifles. 

Lafe saw one of the “ high powers ” snipe 
at a Negro prisoner just for practice; he 
saw another put a bullet through a prison- 
er’s leg and heard the guard explain later 
that the Negro had stepped three feet over 
an imaginary boundary line — a line fixed 
by the guard in his own mind. Lafe heard 
also that this “high power” received a 
substantial reduction in his sentence for 
wounding the Negro, and he heard the 
“high power” curse his luck because he 
had onlv wounded the man. 

“ 1 aimed for the center of that black 
man’s head,” the “high power” muttered. 
If he had killed the Negro he would have 
received at least 5 years’ time off for his 
deed. As it was, he had 2 years added to 
his “good time.” He was serving 30 years 
for killing one man and shooting out the 
eye of another. 

Lafe was envious. He knew he was a good 
shot with the rifle. Eventually he managed 
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to get the " high power ” job, and was given 
a gun and a horse. Remember, Lafe had 
been sentenced on a murder charge, had 
been called a ruthless killer. 

Six weeks after he first climbed on his 
horse with a rifle, he proved how good a 
shot he was. He drilled a Negro convict 
through the back of the head. 

Not only was Lafe’s sentence cut in half, 
but he was at once brought before the 
parole board, congratulated on his marks- 
manship, and turned loose. He said he was 
going to reform and lead an exemplary 
life. But the first time he got his hands on 
a shotgun he put a bullet through the back 
of a woman. Two years later he was caught 
in an adjoining town. The court calendar 
was so crowded that Lafe wasn’t even tried 
for the shooting — merely returned to 
prison as a parole violator. 

The prison authorities welcomed such 
an excellent shot back with open arms. 
Again Lafe was made a “high power” and 
again — he shot an “escaping” convict and 
again received a parole. 

A two-time parolist, Lafe just couldn’t 
go straight. He held up a filling-station 
attendant and put a bullet into the young 
man’s chest. He was captured and sen- 
tenced to 5 years. When he passed through 
the prison doors he was told that his horse 
and rifle were awaiting him. 

T O OBTAIN his third parole Lafe knew 
that he would have to do something 
really worth while. Only a few months 
after his third return to his horse and rifle 
he shot down Jour “escaping” convicts. 
One of them he killed instantly with a 
bullet through the back of the skull. 

He got his third parole. Again he re- 
sorted to holding up somebody to get money 
and again he was caught. 

Back for his fourth term in prison, his 
horse and rifle were ready for him. He 
didn't wait long to shoot down another 
“escaping” convict. For the fourth time 
he was paroled. Two months later he was 
again holding up filling stations. He held 
up four in a row with success. Emboldened, 
he forced three of his victims in the fourth 
holdup to accompany him as he drove 
them far down the road to obviate an im- 
mediate alarm. But there Lafe -finally let 
himself in for something. He inadvertently 
crossed a state line before releasing his cap- 
tives, and he was driving a stolen car. 

Immediately it became the business of 
the Bureau of Federal Investigation to 
step in and arrest Lafe on a kidnapping 
law violation. On one charge he was given 
20 years to serve in Atlanta federal peni- 
tentiary, and when he completes that term 
he will be held on a second indictment. 

The story of Lafe shows to what limits 
the unscrupulous or lax administration of a 
parole system can go in giving freedom to 
dangerous men. 

One of the pressing evils of the present 
parole system, I found, is a general laxity 
of supervision over paroled criminals once 
they are set free. This was strikingly re- 
vealed recently in the dismissal from his 
job of a parole officer in one of our Western 
states. This officer, it developed, was him- 
self a paroled convict! The parole board 
that employed the man, to this day has 
kept the facts in the case quiet. They are 
as follows: 

Three years before his dismissal this 
man, then in his late thirties (I will call 
him John Smith), was hired as a parole 
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officer. His job was to supervise the men 
turned loose by the parole board. Smith, in 
common with his fellow parole officers, was 
underpaid and sometimes had as many as 
300 parolists to supervise. The board con- 
sidered his work satisfactory. Then one 
day the parole board learned that Smith 
was himself on parole. He had been turned 
loose by a board in a neighboring state 
after serving a portion of a 5-year term for 
embezzlement! 

When Smith succeeded in passing the 
examinations for parole officer and keeping 
his past hidden, he held a desperate secret 
locked in his heart. When six months 
passed and he was given no reason to be- 
lieve that his secret had been uncovered, 
he breathed more freely and worked all 
the harder at his job. Then one evening he 
received a visit from two men. 

“We know all about you, Smith,” they 
said. “The boss is interested and he’s de- 
cided you’re going to play ball with us.” 

What Smith had feared was happening. 
But it wasn’t in just the way he had 
imagined it. These men were racketeers. 
They didn’t want him to lose his job. 
Smith, whenever he’d thought of his se- 
cret’s being uncovered, had always pic- 
tured himself being denounced by the 
parole board and summarily discharged. 

“You can work with the boss,” they 
assured Smith. “He can use a guy like 
you.” 

The “wrong” men are always on the 
prowl to uncover little secrets in the lives 
of public officials, no matter how minor the 
political jobholders may be. And to find a 
parole officer with a secret was a stroke of 
luck. Smith agreed to keep an appointment 
with the so-called “boss.” He was told 
that if he failed to play ball he would not 
only be exposed as a parolist, but that it 
would be arranged that he be shipped 
back to serve the rest of his sentence and 
then prosecuted for perjury. 

Like many another paroled man, Smith 
became the victim of circumstances and, 
instead of “going straight,” had to do the 
bidding of a racketeering syndicate. He 
was given a list of the parolists in whom 
the syndicate was “interested.” He had 
to arrange it so that he was the one to 
check over the records of those on the list. 

Smith could have gone on for years as a 
parole officer working hand in glove with 
a crime group if he hadn’t one day made an 
unintentional mistake and failed to okay 
the record of a man who was on the 
syndicate’s list. It was a clerical error on 
his part. But the “boss” accused him of 
trying to “double-cross” the gang. For 
two years Smith had handled literally hun- 
dreds of parole “fixes” for the syndicate. 
Now he was exposed. A hint was passed 
along to the parole board, which immedi- 
ately investigated and found the facts to 
be as represented in the tip. 

W HY did the parole board keep all this 
quiet? The answer is simple. The 
board would have been wide open to attack 
by the newspapers, which were already ask- 
ing why so many paroles were being issued 
to “ wrong ” men. Even the governor would 
have been ridiculed for appointing men on 
the state parole board who knew no better 
than to appoint a parolist as a parole 
officer. The governor was up for re-elec- 
tion, too. 

So Smith fared better than he expected. 
He was removed from his job of supervis- 
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ing parolists and given a job in the high- 
way department, at a small increase in pay. 

Meanwhile, the “boss” had evolved a 
new and better plan for making parole 
fixes. He turned to the parole board, 
threatening them with exposure of the 
Smith story if they failed to listen to rea- 
son. Thus was a parole board of a state 
blackmailed by a crime syndicate into 
handing out paroles on the say-so of a big 
“boss.” That situation lasted for some 
eighteen months. Then, with an election 
in the offing, the “boss” went over to the 
other side and promised to deliver a cer- 
tain number of votes in a group of uncer- 
tain precincts. He knew he could do this 
by threatening to expose the governor’s 
parole board, if the incumbents didn’t ease 
off their campaign activities in the pre- 
cincts in question. Thus did the crooked 
syndicate play both ends against the mid- 
dle and come out winner. 

' I 'HE parole situation is today basically 
the same in all states, in some worse 
than others. Even the parole commission- 
ers of one Eastern state, who have main- 
tained recently that their state is one of 
three in which the parole problem is being 
handled effectively, have admitted that 
they haven’t sufficient parole officers to 
supervise parolists and that their system 
of supervision is necessarily a lax one. 

That a sweeping study of the whole 
parole problem is needed was indicated 
when the Department of Justice two years 
ago appropriated $1,000,000 for a federal 
survey of parole procedure in the United 
States. Since then thousands of relief 
workers have been employed to collect 
statistics in all the states, and the survey 
includes thousands of pages of figures. 

One compilation of records of 14,000 
habitual and vicious criminals recently 
showed that 5,000 of them had been 
paroled one to ten times. 

Among these were men who had mur- 
dered. The public believes that murderers 
at least are kept behind bars for life, 
yet the official government figures show 
that the average term for murder, because 
of the existent parole system, is three and a 
half years. The vast majority of “ wrong ” 
men are murderers. And the “wrong” men 
are those who know how to get paroled. 

Portions of the national survey have 
already shown clearly the need for more 
and better prison facilities. Parole boards, 
in states where jails are too small to hold 
the ever-increasing number of criminals, 
have granted paroles in hundreds of cases 
for only one reason: to keep the line mov- 
ing. If prisoners were not turned loose 
there would soon be no room for new 
criminals or for old ones returning. 

It is fundamental that criminals must 
be punished, must be put behind bars and 
kept segregated from the rest of the com- 
munity lest they perpetrate further crimes. 
It costs many millions each year to do this. 
To protect this investment is the duty of 
parole boards. There are some parole 
boards that fully understand their duty 
and seek to carry it out to the best of their 
ability. There was, for instance, the parole 
board of one of our New England states 
that insisted upon saying “No” when a 
murderer asked that he be paroled because 
he had served his minimum sentence and 
had been a good boy every minute of that 
time. The board said “No” not only in one 
case, but in many. 
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This board believed that it was answer- 
able to the citizens of the state and that it 
would be betraying a trust if it issued 
rubber-stamp paroles. The members had 
studied their job. They knew that the 
shrewdest and most cunning criminals are 
the “models” of any prison; therefore, 
they refused to consider the recommenda- 
tion of wardens made on the basis of “good 
behavior.” 

What happened? 

That board had been appointed by the 
governor acting through advisory council. 
When prisoners with “connections” ap- 
plied for paroles and were refused, they 
set up squawks to their “connections.” 
They charged the parole board was getting 
“tough.” These complaints were passed 
along by political powers, right down the 
line to the state house. As a result, the 
governor’s advisory council “suggested” 
to the parole board that discretion wasn’t 
its job. The parole board was told that it 
had only to act on known facts and not 
bother itself with digging into the past 
records of applicants for parole. 

But the board remained obdurate. It 
felt strongly that it had a duty to perform 
to the people of the state. What then? 
Obviously, it would have been too raw to 
throw out the parole board and put in one 
that would see its duty in a different light. 
There were, however, other means of 
bringing pressure. 

T HERE started in the prisons of the 
state a series of riots and disorders, fo- 
mented by convicts who had stuck to their 
good behavior only so long as they believed 
it would count with the board. When they 
found that good behavior was considered 
only a minor factor, if any, in getting 
them their freedom, they let loose. Brawls 
in the dining halls, battles between con- 
victs, attempts on the lives of guards, all 
the roughhouse tactics of hardened crim- 
inals, were called into play. Newspaper 
headlines screamed of “Bloody Riots!” 

Then the council had something tangible 
to use as argument. It pointed out that 
“prisoners eligible for parole were sowing 
seeds of discontent.” Blame for a series of 
attempted jail breaks was laid directly at 
the door of the parole board by the council, 
which declared: “Either the board must go 
or we will continue to have riot and blood- 
shed in our prisons.” 

Two of the parole board members re- 
mained silent, but another declared that 
the board “would not unleash hardened 
criminals on an unprotected public regard- 
less of their prison records, if their past 
records showed them to be poor parole 
risks.” 

This interchange did not go on behind 
locked doors in secret session, as is fre- 
quently the case when the “squeeze” is 
being applied. The situation became so 
acute that it was dragged out into the open. 
What happened then? 

A conservative authority in the state 
summed it up with the words: 

“The state parole board has promised 
to be more lenient in the future. It was 
a political compromise. It converts the 
parole board into a ‘ rubber stamp,’ remov- 
ing virtually all the discretionary authority 
which the law gives it.” 

It took just one month to bring that 
parole board into line after the “squeeze” 
was applied. 

Knowing the facts in this particular 
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parole setup, where would you go for help 
in getting a deserving friend out of prison? 
Would you go to the parole board direct 
and tell them that you, as a respectable 
member of the community, wanted to 
vouch for the prisoner? Or would you 
make contact with a ward heeler who 
assured you that he and members of the 
advisory council are "just like this” — and 
holds up two closely touching fingers to 
make his point perfectly clear! 

Political pull and political pressure are 
the connections most sought after by the 
“wrong” men who get parole. Those men 
prepare in advance of their crime for the 
day when they will be caught and will have 
to go through the mill of "justice.” The 
"wrong” men look upon those who believe 
that justice will always prevail as “saps.” 
When a “sap” finds himself in prison he 
discovers that since parole cannot be issued 
both to deserving men and to those who 
have “connections” — because it would 
mean the complete emptying of prisons— 
he, the sap, has to stay in. Although the 
theory of parole is to give the deserving 
man a chance to rehabilitate himself, the 
wrong men get those paroles. 

W/HAT is a good parole system? A 
vv noted authority, the director of the 
department of institutions and agencies of 
a large Eastern state, defines it as “one 
in which releases are granted only by quali- 
fied honest officials who make this work a 
profession; one in which the fullest pos- 
sible information about the criminal is ob- 
tained; one in which the staff of officers is 
large enough to give real supervision to 
every individual on parole.” 

He also defines a bad parole system: 

“Parole,” he says, “is a useless, costly, 
and corrupt practice in the United States — 

“1. If it brings automatic release of 
prisoners at the expiration of their mini- 
mum terms. 

“2. If it grants releases as acts of favor 
to prisoners who have given little trouble 
in prison. 

“3. If political influence touches it at 
any point. 

“4. If it accepts written reports from 
persons on parole and does not keep in 
touch actively with all such persons to 
know what they are doing. 

“5. If it is staffed by incompetent and 
unqualified persons. 

“6. If each parole officer is expected to 
supervise too many ex-convicts. 

“7. If serious violations are not promptly 
followed up and violators returned to 
prison or otherwise disciplined. 

“8. If financial support is so meager 
that there cannot be proper supervision.” 

When all parole boards can come before 
the public and declare that they have done 
their duty with full consideration for the 
above eight points, then Slim, who de- 
clared that all parole is a racket, will have 
his answer. 


How politicians trade paroles for 
votes and how political pull can 
open doors for vicious criminals 
is told in another article by Mr. 
Mooney which will appear in a 
forthcoming issue. 
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Any smart young salesman can tell 
you that a girl doesn t always say 
what she means 


DOD AVERY looked at the girl 
behind the information desk as if 
he had never seen a girl before. Which 
is a very dangerous way for a young man 
to look at a girl. Dangerous, that is, for 
the young man. 

“I — I — ” sputtered Dodsworth. 

“You sound like a ward heeler voting 
for one of his leader’s pet bills,” re- 
marked Sally O’Kim, who was the girl 
behind the desk. 

“But you surprised me.” 

“Really?” 


“Yes. 1 thought 1 knew all the girls in 
Westchester — that is," all the girls I 
wanted to know. But I didn’t.” 

“Which goes to show that you never 
can tell what’s on the other side of the 
railroad tracks.” 

“There should be a heap of interesting 
facts about you that I ought to know,” 
said Dod. 

“Should there? Well, I don’t mind. 
I’m Sally O’Kim, of the Irish O’Kims. 
My dad was night watchman at the 
powerhouse. My earlier ancestors would 


have come over on the Mayflower, ex- 
cept that it wasn’t an Irish boat.” 

“You are very — ” 

She held up a hand. “Don’t tell me. 
Let me guess. . . . You were about to 
say that I am very beautiful and belong 
in the movies. The reason why salesmen 
aren’t selling any goods these days is 
because they’re spending all their time 
helping stenographers get into the 
movies. But, of course, maybe you 
wouldn’t know, since you aren’t a sales- 
man.” 

“What do you know about me?” 

“You’d be surprised. I know you’re 
Mr. Dodsworth Allan Avery, and that 
you’ve just got home from Harvard, 
where you were on the crew and studied 
business administration. You are now 
about to set the world on fire.” 

“You must be a detective in your 
spare time.” 

“Silly. Every girl in Westchester has 
been worshiping you ever since you’ve 
been in long pants. And that includes us 
girls from over the tracks, too. We’ve 
rated you about on a par with Clark 
Gable. We clip your pictures out of the 




He swept past her 
and shoved open 
the office door 
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newspaper and pin them up beside our 
mirrors, where we can see them every 
day. We dream and sigh and — ” 

“You mean you do that sort of thing?” 

“Of course. But here we are, right 
spank at the end of our chapter. You 
came to see Mr. Fitch about a job, 
didn’t you?” 

“ Y-e-s, that is — ” 

“Well, I happen to know that this 
isn’t the well-known psychological mo- 
ment. His golf has been awful of late, 
and he hasn’t any jobs, anyway. There- 


fore, you’ll just get yourself a lot of 
needless punishment if you go in there 
now and try to high-pressure him.” 

" But I’ve got to have a job. I told my 
dad that I was going to earn my own 
way in the world and — ” 

“I’ll bet you can build a fire with 
sticks.” 

“Huh?” 

“Nothing. I was just giving my brain 
a walk, trying to find an idea. The 
young man must have a job. A job is 
something to do for which there is a 


^neawt 


stipend. His papa is expecting him to 
prove worthy, and so — ” 

“So what?” 

“I’ll tell you what. Yes, sir; I have an 
idea. Mr. Fitch is just about to buy ten 
carloads of long-leaf pine. And he’s sore 
as a goat at the fellow who’s been selling 
him. See if you can finish the para- 
graph.” 

“ I don’t see — ” 

“ I was afraid you wouldn’t. A young 
fellow from the other side of the railroad 
tracks would have jumped right out of 
his shoes at such an opportunity.” 

“Opportunity? ” 

“Yes, opportunity. Somebody is 
going to sell Mr. Fitch ten carloads of 
lumber. Couldn’t you just let go and 
imagine yourself the hero of the plot? In 
other words, why not you sell him?” 

“But I’m not a lumber salesman,” he 
protested. 

“No, I realize that. And it discour- 
ages me terribly. But you’re six feet 
tall, and you have a strong chin and 
your eyes are an honest blue. Surely, 
you have the raw materials to make a 
lumber salesman. And selling lumber 
isn’t a bad little trick, if you can do it. 
It has paid for a lot of roadsters and 
steamer tickets. Listen closely, now. 
You walk into Mr. Fitch’s office and say 
you’re selling lumber. Don’t let the lie 
worry you. Tell him you can furnish 
whatever he needs, that you’re especially 
good on long-leaf pine.” 

“Aw — ” 

“Then quote him the price he paid 
last time. Here” — and she brought a 
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paper out of a side drawer of her desk — 
“is the figure for you to quote. Mr. 
Fitch will ask you who you are, and you 
say you are so-and-so of the hilltop 
Averys. Then he’ll apologize for not 
recognizing you and tell you that the 
business is yours. See how it works? Or 
do I have to make a diagram?” 

“But the lumber will have to be de- 
livered.” 

“I was afraid you’d choke on that. 
Didn’t they tell you anything about de- 
liveries at Harvard? . . . Well, with the 
order in your pocket, you go to the tele- 
phone — any telephone will do except one 
Mr. Fitch might be listening in on — and 
you call lumber mills. I’ll give you a list 
of mills. You tell them you’re a broker 
with a ten-carload order to place at such 
and such a price, and do they want it. 
You’ll soon find a mill that does want it, 
and you say okay if they’ll pay you the 
right commission on this and future 
business. You ought to get five per cent. 
You send in the order, the shipment is 
made, the bill is sent to Mr. Fitch direct, 
and your commission check is mailed to 
you. You are now ready to secure other 
orders. And you have a job.” 

Dod Avery was pretty well non- 
plussed. “I don’t understand why you 
should do all this for me, Miss O’Kim.” 

“It’s really quite logical. For some 
time I’ve been planning to marry you. 
And any little favor I can do now ought 
to help the good cause along.” 

He laughed rather hollowly. “You 
think I’m a fool.” 

“I’ll know you’re one if you don’t hop 
in there and sell that lumber to the chief.” 


In a few moments Dod came out of 
Mr. Fitch’s office with a good, old-fash- 
ioned, ear-to-ear smile. “Say, that’s the 
easiest way of making money / ever 
heard about.” 

“All you have to do to run a loco- 
motive,” said Sally, “is to pull the 
throttle. Of course, somebody may have 
to show you where the throttle is, but 
that’s only a detail.” 

“I’d like to show you how grateful I 
am, Sally. Would you have dinner with 
me this evening?” 

S HE shook her head a bit sadly. “No, 
thank you. You’re a salesman now, 
and I always have a prior engagement 
when a salesman asks me to have dinner 
with him. Furthermore, I happen to know 
you’re supposed to belong to Miss Es- 
telle Rayburn, who is of your side of the 
railroad tracks. You run along and play 
with her. I’m just the girl who started 
you in the lumber business.” 

“You’re certainly a strange person, 
Sally O’Kim. You threaten to marry 
me, then refuse an invitation to dinner.” 

“Oh, there’s a lot of difference between 
eating dinner with a man and marrying 
him. The other day a salesman from 
Pittsburgh, who wanted to put me in the 
movies and offered to drive me to Cali- 
fornia in his roadster, also asked me to 
have dinner with him.” 

“But, Sally, I — I — ” 

“When you’re with Miss Rayburn I’ll 
seem wonderful. If you were with me 
she’d seem wonderful. Some day when 
you find yourself really honing to be 
with me, just call me up and we’ll dis- 


cuss the matter. We Irish girls are very 
practical about affairs of the heart.” 

“Anyway, I thank you,” stated Dod, 
“and I think you’re swell.” 

“If you mean only one per cent of 
that, then my life will not have been 
lived in vain. Now, scram, so I can get 
to work.” . . . 

Dod Avery went out and ordered an 
armful of orchids and a huge box of 
candy sent to Sally. This golden-calf of- 
fering somehow restored a bit of his self- 
esteem. But it showed that he didn’t 
know such a lot about girls like Sally 
O’Kim. He hadn’t yet learned that 
Sally O’Kim wasn't like Estelle Rayburn. 

Estelle was a languid creature who 
made him feel very important and very 
masculine. She was soft and warm and 
alluring, a dandy girl to kiss but not so 
hot to talk to about business. However, 
Dod told her this evening about his ven- 
ture into the lumber industry, and she 
was, oh, so proud of him and all that. 
Dod laid it on rather thick, but he didn’t 
say a darned word about Sally’s part in 
the big deal. 

I ET, even when he was kissing Estelle, 
1 he was thinking of Sally O’Kim, a 
rather amazing fact. He was wondering 
what it would be like to kiss Sally 
O’Kim. He was quite sure it would be 
different from this. 

And off yonder on the other side of the 
railroad tracks Sally O’Kim was think- 
ing of Dod and doing a lot of heavy sigh- 
ing. “I hope he isn’t just a louse, after 
all,” she mused. . . . 

Of course, Dod was often in the Fitch 
office during the weeks that followed. 
There were more orders for lumber, and 
details to be handled. He ’d always stop 
and chat with Sally. And he’d ask her if 
she were ready to have dinner with him. 

She ’d always say no. She said no un- 
til her patience was worn through. Then 
one day she flared up: “That dinner 
idea of yours is beginning to get in my 
hair. Isn’t there any other way for a 
young man to begin a courtship?” 

“Courtship? Are you still intending to 
marry me?” 

“Yes, of course. That is, if you’re 
making good as a lumber salesman.” 

“ I sold a hundred cars last month.” 

“A hundred cars! My goodness! Any 
day now you’ll be giving lectures on how 
to attain success.” 

“There you go again, riding me. Why 
do you want to make me feel like a 
worm? ” 

“It’s no fault of mine if you have a 
bad conscience.” 

“My conscience has nothing to do 
with the fact that you’re always throw- 
ing the harpoon into me.” 

“It’s just an old custom, Dod, for a 
female to snap and kick at the male of 
her species.” 

He brightened a little. “If I get on 
your nerves now, what would it be like 
if we were married?” 

“ If you’d only (Continued on page 156 ) 
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(Continued from page 37) 


number.” He admits that big business 
executives, combining their businesses, are 
honestly seeking “stability” and “effici- 
ency.” Actually, he thinks that they are 
both deceiving themselves; that they are 
both working, unconsciously, toward col- 
lectivism, toward a nation where all would 
be employees, toward the American equiv- 
alent of German Nazism or Russian Com- 
munism or Italian Fascism, where the 
United States would be just one huge 
corporation. 

He does not see this as a conspiracy, but 
as a drift, a dangerous and unrealized 
drift. Before examining his ideas for ar- 
resting this drift, let’s look back a bit at his 
life and .qualifications. 

ARIZONA was still wild and woolly in 
1894. On July 2d of that year Lewis 
Williams Douglas was born in the small 
mining town of Bisbee, twenty miles south 
of Tombstone. His father, James Stuart 
Douglas, sometimes known as Rawhide 
Jim, was a prospector and developer of 
copper mines. The Douglas family came 
originally from Scotland, where the name 
of Douglas has been famed in history since 
the days of the Crusades. Lewis Douglas’s 
grandfather, born in Canada, was a man of 
extraordinary character and versatility. 
“The greatest man I ever knew,” Mr. 
Douglas told me. 

This Grandfather Douglas was educated 
at Edinburgh, lectured at Oxford, studied 
music in Germany. He was a historian, a 
scientist, a student of religion, a teacher, 
an engineer, a business executive, a mining 
expert. He was a pioneer in Cochise County, 
Arizona, where he founded the town of 
Douglas, and discovered the Bisbee Queen, 
one of the world’s great copper lodes. 

Young Lewis was fortunate in having 
this grandfather as his friend and com- 
panion throughout his boyhood. The 
bright, eager boy and the learned, gifted, 
adventurous old man were cronies. They 
rode together through the hills and fished 
the clear mountain streams. That is the 
best and happiest kind of education. 

When he was old enough and strong 
enough to handle a crowbar, Lew Douglas 
went to work as a laborer in his father’s 
mine. He did not need the money, but 
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Rawhide Jim was not the man to coddle his 
son and Lew was not the boy to be coddled. 
He worked in the mine for two years, and 
by that I mean worked. 

I might say that in the mines he “learned 
to talk the working man’s language,” but 
that would be foolish. He has never had 
to learn that. He 's one of those essentially 
simple men who does not sort his fellows 
into “classes.” It never occurs to him to 
talk down or up to anybody. 

From the mines he went on to the quiet 
academic groves of Amherst, near North- 
ampton, Mass., where Calvin Coolidge 
used to practice law. Douglas studied his- 
tory and political economy, played on the 
baseball team, joined the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity, and took the trolley occasion- 
ally over to Northampton to see the girls at 
Smith College. All very pleasant. Besides 
that, he did some pretty serious thinking 
about education and government, because 
Alexander Meiklejohn was then president 
of Amherst College, and he had a gift for 
stirring young men up and firing their 
imaginations with something beyond proms 
and athletics. 

G RADUATING from Amherst in 1916, 
Douglas went on to Massachusetts 
Tech to study mining and metallurgy. The 
following April we entered the war. Doug- 
las volunteered, was sent to training camp 
at San Francisco, and won a commission in 
the field artillery. He went abroad w'th 
the 91st Division. Perhaps it is character- 
istic that the most important piece of 
baggage he carried with him to the war 
was a copy of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
He was in action in Flanders and the 
Argonne. Belgium awarded him the Croix 
de Guerre and General Pershing cited him 
for valor. If you ask him why, he smiles 
and says, “ I don’t know.” 

Back in America, he taught for a year 
at Amherst. In the spring of 1921 he mar- 
ried the charming Peggy Zinsser of Has- 
tings-on-Hudson, N. Y., a Smith College 
girl. There are three children — Stuart, 
Peter, and Sharman. 

Now he returned 
to Arizona and went 
into mining. Most of 
his family had gone 
after copper. He 
sought lead, by pros- 
pecting for new mines 
and reclaiming old 
dumps. The dumps 
yielded more lead 
than the new mines. 

He also went into 
citrus ranching in the 
Salt River Valley. 

His business ventures 
were generally suc- 
cessful, but he never 
made the large for- 
tune which was at- 
tributed to him when 
he was in Washing- 
ton. His attention 
was turning more to 
government than to 
business. In 1923 he 
was elected to the 
Arizona Legislature, 
and in 1926 to Con- 
gress, as Arizona's 
lone representative in 
the House. 

He was only thirty- 


two years old. He had no political machine 
to back him. But the people liked him. 

In Congress he laid low, said little, and 
studied hard. He was given the tiresome 
task of winnowing through the vast ton- 
nage of bills which are proposed but which 
have little chance of passage. He began to 
appreciate the insatiable appetite for 
“pork” that animates most legislators, 
and to see why the costs of government 
always go up and never come down. And 
he turned more and more to the study of 
the government’s organization and struc- 
ture, its costs and the reason for them. 

He was re-elected in 1928 and 1930. 
Now, as the depression deepened, the cry 
for economy grew louder in the land, and 
Douglas was the fellow who knew his facts 
and figures. He was a leader in drawing 
economy bills, which Congress cheered for 
on principle and butchered in practice. He 
made a speech against larger payments to 
war veterans. The House rose to its feet, 
applauding him with enthusiasm for five 
minutes, and then overwhelmingly voted 
him down. But he became recognized as 
an authority on the federal budget. 

The campaign of 1932 was his hardest. 
All the veterans’ organizations of Arizona 
combined against him. He was put in an 
unpleasant position, accused of a dog-in- 
the-manger attitude: Because he did not 
need the extra veteran payments, he op- 
posed them for those who did need the 
money. In the squares of far-flung little 
Arizona towns, at night, he faced crowds 
who booed him when he started to speak. 
He waited them out, and said his say, 
talking federal finance under the Western 
stars so earnestly that the very cactus 
softened and the coyote ceased to howl. 
Even the veterans who disagreed with his 
arguments liked his courage. Arizona sent 
him back to Congress with a big majority. 

He was not to resume the Congressional 
seat for which he had campaigned so hard. 
Destiny was planning to lift him up to the 
heights of national fame, and then to 
pigeonhole him. 


The Democratic platform of 1932 had 
pledged economy, and Roosevelt in his 
campaign speeches reaffirmed his promise 
that “rigid governmental economy shall 
be forced by a stern and unremitting ad- 
ministration policy of living within our 
income.” And because Lew Douglas was 
the leading exponent in Washington of this 
principle, because he was fearless and 
thorough, Roosevelt made him Director of 
the Budget and told him to cut about 
$1,000,000,000 off the federal expenditures. 

You may not remember it now, but that 
was about the biggest news there was in 
the months immediately following the 
Bank Holiday. 

His was a hard and complicated task, 
apparently popular with the public, but 
naturally resented by officialdom. He 
slashed 15 per cent off all governmental 
salaries and mapped cuts in the Army, 
in the Navy, in veteran payments. He 
explored the interminable bureaus and de- 
partments, pruning here, paring there. 
The wives of government clerks used his 
name to frighten their children. 

T'\OUGLAS is one of the kindliest of men, 
’ but he believed that these economies 
were required by the platform pledge, by 
his own duty, and by the national welfare. 
Pressure groups who tried to sway him 
found him so hard to scratch that they 
called him “Arizona agate.” Conscien- 
tiously he carved and trimmed, working 
sixteen hours a day. 

He carved the fat possum of our national 
extravagance, but the possum was only 
playing dead. Day by day, while Douglas 
worked, sentiment in the New Deal coun- 
cils was changing. Prostrate business, it 
was said, could not get to its feet unless it 
was first given a boost by government 
spending. The New Deal must “ prime the 
pump” and “stimulate purchasing power.” 

On the merits of this policy eminent 
economists differ. But certainly its adop- 
tion by the New Deal left Douglas out on 
a limb. Every time he saved $1,000,000 at 
the bunghole, eager 
pump primers sluiced 
$10,000,000 from the 
barrel-top. 

He hung on loyally 
for a while, saving 
what he could out of 
the flood. The New 
Deal turned more and 
more, it seemed to 
him, from its original 
principles. He disap- 
proved of the mone- 
tary and banking 
policy, and he felt 
that both NRA and 
AAA were encourag- 
ing monopoly, pro- 
duction restriction, 
and price fixing. On 
September 1, 1934, 
he resigned. 

Now he was free to 
speak his mind. He 
refrained from criti- 
cizing his old chief, 
the President, but he 
raked the New Deal 
spending policies fore 
and aft, and warned 
of the dangers of in- 
flation. One warning 
was this: He said 



“But, darling — I can't row without him!” 
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that if the spending policy were not soon 
modified, business would come to depend 
on it; that if a new slump then came, many 
businessmen who had been advocates of a 
balanced budget would join in the chorus 
for renewed government spending. That 
very thing has occurred since the beginning 
of the new slump last fall. 

In the late fall of 1934 he was made vice- 
president and a member of the board of a 
$60,000,000 chemical company with offices 
in New York. This took him into the 
world of big business and among the men 
who direct nation-wide organizations of 
public utilities, banking, transportation, 
and industry. I think that he liked and 
admired these men personally, but that he 
studied the system under which they work 
with an alert and growingly doubtful eye. 

Meanwhile, he worked hard at his job, 
and fired a broadside at the New Deal 
spending and power-concentration from 
time to time. In the spring of 1935 he was 
invited to deliver the Godkin Lectures at 
Harvard. These he later published in a 
book, The Liberal Tradition. His ideas 
have now advanced considerably beyond 
those he expressed at that time. 

Just before the Republican National 
Convention in June, 1936, a leading Re- 
publican newspaper suggested Douglas as 
a possible vice-presidential candidate on a 
coalition ticket. Nicholas Murray Butler 
and other party sages chimed in, but by 
the time the convention got under way the 
delegates had hypnotized themselves with 
thoughts of victory and would not hear of 
coalition. 

L AST fall came the news that Douglas had 
J been chosen as principal (as we would 
say, president) of McGill University in 
Montreal. Some Canadians wondered that 
McGill should choose an American; some 
Americans wondered that Douglas should 
choose to go to Canada when so many 
political possibilities awaited him here. 
But they are forgetting about that remark- 
able Grandfather Douglas. He was 
associated with McGill University years 
ago, and Douglas Hall, the student resi- 
dence there, is named after him. McGill 
knows the Douglas breed, and likes it. 
Lew Douglas drew from his grandfather a 
special interest in education and in McGill. 
Of course, Douglas is keeping his American 
citizenship and this remains his country. 

His American friends were loath to see 
him go. He was invited to address meet- 
ings of economists and businessmen in New 
York, Philadelphia, and other cities. 
Groups of Young Republicans urged that 
he be made head of a steering committee 
to draft a rejuvenated Republican plat- 
form. In the Capitol, at Washington, he 
was guest of honor at a select senatorial 
luncheon, in which some Washington com- 
mentators decried special significance. 

That was the celebrated quail luncheon 
of December 3d last, at which Senator 
Byrd of Virginia, Democrat, was the host. 
Senator Townsend of Delaware, Republi- 
can, supplied the quail. Other guests in- 
cluded Senator Carter Glass, Democrat, 
and Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Republi- 
can, and himself prominently mentioned 
for 1940. You can read coalition in this if 
you like, or you can take it simply as a 
tribute of friendship to Douglas. If the 
haruspices of ancient Rome foretold the 
future by dissecting birds, why shouldn’t 
Senator Townsend’s quail serve as well? 


Carter Glass, by the way, is something 
of an idol to Douglas, who calls him “my 
friend and father-confessor.” Douglas, 
himself, has been called “a younger Carter 
Glass.” 

I thought of that comparison, in Mon- 
treal not long ago, when I talked with Dr. 
Douglas (in universities a man’s honorary 
degrees should not be neglected). The 
resemblance between the two is not 
physically apparent. Glass is small, wispy, 
fiery. Douglas is of medium height, wiry 
and athletic in build, calm in manner. 
Glass has a rapier wit; he can cut the hide 
off a man with a phrase. Douglas has a 
quiet humor rather than wit; it glints from 
his bright and steady eyes and plays 
around the corners of his mouth. 

A PART from that there is great similarity 
in their fundamental points of view. 
They both believe in balanced budgets, 
sound money, classical economics, free 
markets, individual enterprise, personal 
independence. They are independent: 
Step on their toes at your peril. 

It is that regard for the spirit of man 
which links them most closely. They see 
America not merely as a machine which 
turns out goods, but as a country which 
nurtures men. No abundance of material 
products could compensate us if we be- 
came a nation of frightened hirelings. That 
is the basis of Douglas’s hatred of collec- 
tivism, public or private. 

I talked with him in the principal’s 
office, the windows of which look down on 
the historic city of Montreal far below. 
We chatted for a while about the general 
situation of business and government. 

“What do you think we ought to do 
now?” I asked, rolling a thousand impos- 
sible questions into one. 

“Now?” he said. “Well, we have been 
about seventy years getting into this mess 
of ours. It may take us seventy years more 
to get out of it.” 

It was nearly seventy years ago that we 
began to go in heavily for protective 
tariffs. These were originally supposed to 
protect “infant industries.” Instead, 
Douglas feels that they came to protect 
inefficiency and encourage monopoly; that 
they upset the delicate mechanism of 
world trade; and that our protected infants 
grew into pampered giants. 

He believes that high tariffs, generally, 
cause the price of manufactured goods to 
rise and the price of farm products to fall, 
thus upsetting the balance between farm 
and factory. 

His views on the tariff are old-fashioned 
Democratic doctrine, but they would not 
necessarily be a bar to a Democratic-Re- 
publican coalition in 1940. Many Republi- 
cans have modified their tariff views in 
recent years, and feel that a co-operative 
lowering of world trade barriers would be 
to the benefit of all. 

But many Republicans who regard 
Douglas as merely “a good, sound con- 
servative budget-balancer” would be dis- 
turbed, I think, by his views on big 
business. If he were elected, some of these 
would soon be denouncing him as a 
“radical.” That is a cloudy word, of many 
meanings. But certainly his plan for deal- 
ing with the abuses of big business is far- 
reaching. It involves the federal licensing, 
or incorporation, of companies engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

For years, in his view, certain companies 
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Mister, if you find this tacked on 
your mirror at home or pinned to 
your coat at the office, it means you 
are a man with a friend and a 
future. 

Somebody is interested enough in you 
to hope that you will do something about 
just one little fault you have. 

You are a fine fellow, but maybe you 
are sometimes unconsciously guilty of 
just a wee bit of perspiration aura. (I 
hope it’s a wee bit.) 

* * * 

Men, I really don’t expect anybody to 
tack or pin this up for you, but you're 
reading it now, aren't you? 

The thing for you to do is to hint to 
yourself the possibility of your guilt 
along the lines I’m discussing, and to use 
Mum for fear it may be true. Mum is for 
two kinds of people: those who need it 
and those who want to be sure they don’t. 

Nearly everybody needs Mum, because 
a bath — fine as it is — gives protection 
against underarm perspiration aura for 
only a short time. But Mum works for 
hours and hours. 

Mum is a pleasant cream, soothing to 
the skin, harmless to clothing, which 
definitely kills perspiration odor for hours 
without stopping perspiration. Hundreds 
of thousands of men now use two dabs 
under each arm after each bath and again 
before evenings out. Many also use 
touches to the feet to keep hose and shoe 
linings fresh. 

Look into this Mum business for 
yourself by sending for a free sample, 
to Bristol-Myers Company, Dept. S-78, 
630-A Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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have been quietly working up certain 
private privileges of their own, through the 
endlessly intricate devices of corporation 
law: Combinations, holding companies, 
mergers, interlocking directorates. Some- 
times these devices increased efficiency; 
in other cases, he believes, they led to 
monopoly, price fixing, high overhead, 
huge salaries, top-heavy inefficiency pro- 
tected by legal forms and sheer bulk. That 
is what he means by “private collectiv- 
ism,” and he thinks it leads down the same 
road as public collectivism. 

“ Businessmen who do these things,” he 
says, “are false to the system in which 
they think they believe, to the system 
which socially has distributed wealth to a 
greater extent than ever before in history. 
They are unwittingly torpedoing a great 
social order and unconsciously undermin- 
ing themselves.” 

When Douglas joined the New Deal in 
1932 his idea was that it intended to set 
free the forces of competition by striking 
at privilege, subsidy, and monopoly. In- 
stead, the New Deal, in his opinion, tried 
to offset these things by setting up priv- 
ileges, subsidies, and monopolies of its 
own. The government, he says, is “foster- 
ing monopoly in the fields of agriculture, 
money, and labor.” Meanwhile, monopoly 
in private corporation structures goes on, 
in spite of fulminations against it by some 
New Deal officials, in spite of sporadic at- 
tempts to enforce the antitrust laws. 

D OUGLAS’S suggestion is that a cor- 
poration which wants tb do business in 
various states be required to have a federal 
license, forbidding direct or indirect price 
fixing, limiting the holding-company func- 
tion, and prohibiting the interlocking of 
interests which should be competitive. If 
the corporation violated these rules of its 
license he would allow it to be sued by any 
consumer or competitor. 

Senators Borah and O’Mahoney have 
been working on a federal licensing bill, but 
Douglas regards theirs as more complicated 
and punitive than what he has in mind. 

Douglas has no idea that such a law 
would be a “crack-down” on big business. 
Rather, he feels that it would exercise a 
steady and temperate pressure on over- 
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to the children and the homes of the South. 
I deny the existence of the intrinsically, 
hopelessly bad boy or girl, and I’m going 
to prove I’m right. 

“ I’ve got many plans, but right now I’m 


large and monopolistic structures to dis- 
solve themselves into units of the proper 
and efficient competitive size. 

Douglas is not alone, of course, in his 
doubts about Big Government and Big 
Business. You can find kindred reflections 
in The Curse of Bigness, by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis of the Supreme Court; in The 
Good Society, by Walter Lippman; in 
Economic Planning and International Order, 
by Lionel Robbins, the British economist. 
It divides the councils of the New Deal 
(though there the emphasis is on Big Busi- 
ness) and the councils of business (though 
there the emphasis is on Big Government). 

When Douglas opposes bigness, he does 
not, of course, mean that we should pulver- 
ize industry and go back to making our 
own cars in the blacksmith shop. I think 
he would agree, for example, that the 
growth of the automobile industry has 
generally been healthy, efficient, and com- 
petitive. It is the interests that have used 
the corporate device for monopolistic pur- 
poses which he wants to bring back to 
competitive size and form. Here are a few 
notes that he sent me following our con- 
versation, which put things in his own 
words: 

“ First, it must be obvious that I do not 
advocate a return to the old artisan type 
of production. Secondly, in dealing with 
this matter of size, it is necessary to define 
precisely what one means. 

"I certainly have no objection to effi- 
cient production, commonly defined as 
‘mass production,’ in a few plants. But I 
do feel that these huge industrial empires 
which include a vast number of widely dis- 
tributed units manufacturing everything 
from soup to nuts are not natural and in- 
evitable consequences of the introduction 
of the machine. I am disposed to think, 
too, that the excessive pyramiding of cor- 
porate structures, one upon the other, is 
not an inevitable consequence of the so- 
called industrial revolution. 

“In many cases I think it is fair to say 
that corporations have embarked on ven- 
tures, wholly outside those originally 
contemplated, as the only available course 
by which monopolistic practices of those 
who supplied raw material or a service 
could be broken. 


“Any effort to correct some of the prac- 
tices which have grown up in the last 
seventy years must be temperate. It must 
not be undertaken in any punitive and 
capricious spirit. After all, it is safe to say 
that the businessman has as high a sense 
of honor as any other person . He has grown 
up with practices which he has accepted. 
The only important thing, it seems to me, 
is to remember that most people are honor- 
able and that the direction of public policy, 
dealing with long-established practices and 
views deeply entrenched, is the significant 
thing. 

“I feel very strongly, indeed, that re- 
forms, if they are to be effected, must be 
carefully considered, wisely initiated, and 
administered with mature judgment aimed 
at a slow and gradual restoration of free 
markets. Freedom in the market places is 
the only alternative to collectivism. . . . 

“This does not mean that the employer 
must have the right to take it out of the 
hide of labor. Nor does this all mean what 
was once considered to be a system of 
laissez faire. If laissez faire means private 
collectivism it contains the seeds of its own 
destruction.” 

T HOSE are some of his thoughts, and I 
have tried to trace out and guess out 
what has led him in this direction. The is- 
sue is a critical one. On its decision de- 
pends our future direction: what kind of 
country this will be to live in twenty or 
fifty or a hundred years from now. 

I don’t know whether it can be decided 
by logic. It depends on how you feel about 
it in your bones. Some men like the inde- 
pendence, variety, competition, give-and- 
take of a world of private enterprise. 
Others like the promise of security which 
collectivism seems to offer; even though it 
be monotonous and less free, they see in it 
an escape from the constant hustle and 
worry of competition. 

Just before I left him Douglas said some- 
thing which perhaps sums it up better than 
an essay could: 

“It seems to me there is something fun- 
damental,” he said, “about a man wanting 
to know his own boss. Maybe this comes 
from kicking around on the rocks in 
Arizona.” 


trying to convince America that we should 
choose our social workers and penitentiary 
and reform school staffs as carefully as we 
choose our G-men. 

“Oh, yes, another thing,” said the judge, 
who talks allegorically and in torrents; “ I 
want to teach wives not to scream at their 
husbands when they (the husbands) have 
hang-overs.” 

She spoke as though she were on a lec- 
ture platform, as she frequently is. 
“Women,” she said, “are foolish to lecture 
their drinking husbands. A wife can’t tell 
a drinking man anything his conscience 
hasn’t told him.” 

The judge takes the position that the 
best way for a wife to treat a drinking 
husband is to leave him alone as long as he 
handles his liquor, but, when liquor handles 
him, appeal to his pride and sense. 

Judge Kelley has jurisdiction over all 
Memphis children under seventeen, and 


her court also handles nonsupport cases, 
whether there are children in the family or 
not. She has the authority to compel a 
husband to pay a regular sum into the 
court, and the court, in turn, passes it to 
the wife if the couple are separated. She 
has no jurisdiction over divorce. In a 
majority of the nonsupport cases the judge 
patches up the differences between the 
man and wife simply by learning the cause 
of their separation and removing it. 

“ 'T'EMPERAMENT is the cause of most 

J- separations,” the judge says. “Iflcan 
make two persons’ temperaments harmo- 
nious I can usually save a family. Of 
course, if the cause of separation and non- 
support is more serious than temperament 
I take sterner measures.” 

That day a man and his wife and their 
child had appeared before the judge, the 
husband charged with nonsupport. His 
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eyes were groggy and he looked like Drac- 
ula with a hang-over. 

“He’s a bushel of nerves,” Judge Kelley 
whispered to me, as I sat at her bench. 

His wife was a tiny thing with tight 
lines about her mouth and a voice that 
sounded like a nail being rasped across a 
windowpane. 

“She’s an atom of TNT,” the judge said. 

The child was cowed, but held the hands 
of his parents as though he were the only 
link between them. Judge Kelley sent the 
child away with a probation officer, and 
then told the parents to let their hair down. 
Anyone who wants to talk in her court can 
say his piece. The wife started. Her hus- 
band was a drunkard, a gambler. Her 
voice screaked. The father hung his head. 

“Her tongue is in high and her brain is 
in neutral,” the judge whispered, and, 
ignoring the chattering spouse, she ad- 
dressed the man: “What kind of liquor do 
you drink, sonny man?” 

He told her. 

“TF YOU’D quit gambling you could 
afford a better brand,” the judge said, 
and the man perked up and grinned. (There 
is hope for any man who can grin with 
a hang-over, the judge says.) The wife’s 
mouth popped open, as usual, but no words 
came out. She was just that surprised. 

“Listen, sonny man,” the judge con- 
tinued. “If you knew a man was taking all 
your money, another was breaking up your 
home, another was killing you, and a fourth 
was ruining your son, what would you do 
to those men?” 

“I’d stomp ’em!” said the father. 

“Liquor is all four of those men to you, 
and common sense should tell you that you 
shouldn’t drink at all.” And, before the 
man could reply, she turned to the wife. 
“Your husband has been drunk for a week, 
my dear. You’ve been drunk for ten years 
— drunk on temperament. You get sober, 
and I’ll bet your husband will.” 

It worked, not perfectly, but reasonably, 
for the husband stopped being a souse and 
the wife ceased being a shrew. Later, the 
father, the mother, and the child went 
separately to the judge and put their prob- 
lems before her. The conferences are 
treated as confessions, and Judge Kelley 
never reveals the secrets. 

“There comes a time in everybody’s 
life,” she said, “when a confession is good 
for the soul. Mankind wants to tell its 
troubles to a stranger. Persons hesitate to 
reveal their errors to their families, because 
families have a way of remembering errors 
and recalling them instead of burying 
them. Most persons won’t listen to another 
person’s troubles, but will tell him, ‘ Don’t 
bother me with your troubles; I’ve got 
plenty of my own.’ I listen to people, 
because people are my hobby. I don’t 
play cards, I don’t golf, I seldom see shows, 
and I don’t read as much as I would like. 
I love folks, and I listen to their troubles.” 

Madam J udge listens eighteen hours out 
of twenty-four, and she’s been doing it for 
eighteen years. Her friends worry about 
her health, and she laughs at them. The 
week I saw her she had traveled more than 
2,000 miles in her car, delivered four 
speeches, patented an invention, heard and 
settled 53 cases, attended a social service 
convention, answered more than 200 let- 
ters, bought two new hats, and in her spare 
time talked to me about her work. 

“You’re going to wreck your health, 


Judge,” said a woman who was taking 
supper with the judge and was piddling 
with a dainty salad. 

“Absurd,” said Madam Judge between 
mouthfuls of medium rare steak, French 
fried potatoes, tomatoes, lettuce, and hot 
biscuits. “Look at all the energy I’m eat- 
ing. I’ve got to burn it up or I’ll get fat.” 

During meals is the only time she will 
not answer her telephone or see visitors, 
but immediately after supper the folks 
started pouring into the house and pouring 
out their stories. One caller was an old 
Negro woman. 

“Jedge,” she said sadly, “that young’un 
of mine done misdemeanored ag’in. They 
got him in the jailhouse. You ain’t goin’ 
take my young’un away, is you, Jedge?” 

“ No, aunty.” The judge knew the case. 
“He’ll be home tomorrow. Fix a good 
dinner for him. He’s not a bad boy, and 
don’t you let him think that you think he’s 
bad. He’s just sort of frisky, like a colt. 
We’ll work him with a halter for a while 
and treat him gentle. But I warn you, 
Aunty, if he gets to bucking too much I’ll 
have to put a check bit on him. I don’t 
want to do it, because it might break his 
spirit, but he’s got to pull his load.” 

That was talk the old Negro understood, 
and when she went away the judge sighed 
“I’m worried about that boy.” (She is 
color-blind when it comes to races.) “He 
won’t go to school and he stays in mischief. 
That’s how gangsters are made. He’s got 
his heart set to work on a steamboat, but 
his mother objects. It’s a choice between 
hurting the mother or ruining the boy, and 
the mother must take it. I’ll get him a 
river job, effective when his school closes. 

“You know, the law gives me the right 
to take children from their parents, but I 
won’t do it except in rare cases. I won’t 
tolerate brutality to a child, and tempera- 
mental, squabbling parents usually are as 
brutal to their children as harsh, heartless 
parents, without realizing it. The average 
child would rather take a beating any day 
than hear his father and mother quarrel. 
I’ll remove a child from parents who quarrel 
and nag constantly as quickly as from 
parents who mistreat their child physically. 
Not everybody is fit to be a parent.” (We 
should make it more difficult to get mar- 
ried and easier to get divorced, the judge 
says.) 

S HE sat on her couch and held confer- 
ences most of the evening. She settles 
most of her cases with conferences and not 
with wordy opinions. A young couple, 
friends of the judge, came seeking advice. 
There was no charge against them. They 
had been married three years and simply 
couldn't get along together. 

“They are really very much in love with 
each other,” the judge whispered. “Look 
at them closely and you’ll see the trouble. 
This is a delicate case.” 

The man was a dressy fellow and wore 
a neat gray suit with accessories of blue. 
His wife was a frilly woman and wore every 
color except black, and glared at her hus- 
band as though she wished she were wear- 
ing that. 

“She looks like a rainbow at a masquer- 
ade party,” the judge whispered. 

The wife confided that her husband was 
sober, hard-working, and loyal, but flew 
into violent rages of temper apparently 
without cause. 

“He’s a heap of fun away from home,” 
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the wife complained, “but the minute he 
steps foot in his own house he blows 
up.” 

The judge eyed her closely. “ What kind 
of furniture have you?” 

“ Maple.” 

“ What’s the color scheme of your bath- 
room?” 

"Red.” The wife was puzzled. 

Judge Kelley laughed. “I don’t blame 
your husband, honey. Can you imagine a 
man like him, a sonny man who loves soft 
colors, stepping into a red bathroom every 
morning? Go buy yourself a can of light- 
blue paint and tone down your bathroom, 
and maybe your husband will tone down.” 
She took the wife aside and gave her a list 
of a few dainty things to purchase. 

“ I tried to teach her a few things about 
colors,” the judge explained later. “ You 
know, blondes, brunettes, and redheads 
are not the only clashing colors that wreck 
homes. Men are very sensitive to colors. 
No man wants to see violent colors when 
he wakes up. They shock his nerves, espe- 
cially if he dissipates at all. Radiant colors, 
correctly blended, can be soothing.” 

T HE judge’s clothes are a perfect sym- 
phony of colors and she always wears a 
fresh rose. Physically, she is what the 
moonlight-and-magnolia school of rhap- 
sodists would call a daughter of the Old 
South. Mentally, she’s two whoops and a 
holler ahead of her own way of living. 
(That’s mixing the old ideals and the new 
ideas, the judge says.) 

She is a mother and a widow, with a 
passion for red roses and pretty hats, 
lavender and furbelows, and she literally 
lives behind bars but seldom puts anyone 
else there. When you step into her home 
you feel as though you have stepped back 
into another age, and any moment you 
expect girls in crinoline to come tripping 
down the stairs. The ceilings are high and 
the rooms are cool and shadowy. The fur- 
niture is rosewood and massive and very, 
very old. It even feels old to the touch — 
smooth and oily, as fine wood gets when 
it’s well cared for in its old age. 

Her bedroom is her home office. There 
is her rosewood couch and a huge fireplace 
and her four-poster bed. A dictating ma- 
chine is beside it, for she often dictates 
letters and speeches after she retires. 
There are many mirrors in this room, and 
you can see into every room on the first 
floor by looking in the master mirror. 

The windows are huge and have Vene- 
tian blinds, and on the outside there are 
bars. The bars and the safety doors of 
heavy grillwork are the first things a 
stranger notices. They seem out of place. 
Why should the judge seek protection 
behind bars? (Unarmed, she often delivers 
her own prisoners to Nashville and is 
known to be fearless.) 

“You are going to ask me about the 
bars,” she will say after a few introductory 
remarks. “Everybody asks about them. 
You know, I have two sons, Gerald and 
Heiskell. When they were in their early 
twenties and were out having fun, they 
used to worry about me being home alone. 
So each hour one of them would leave the 
party and come see about me. It was very 
fine of them, but it was playing havoc 
with their party life. So I told them I 
would have the bars put up, and then they 
wouldn’t have to spoil their evenings run- 
ning home every hour.” 


Gerald, thirty-one, is a Boston newspa- 
perman, and Heiskell, thirty-three, is a 
Memphis attorney. Newspaper work and 
law are the judge’s favorite professions. 
They look like their father. (But neither 
is so handsome, the judge says.) Her third 
child, Evelyn, passed away at the age of 
twelve. Her husband, Judge Thomas Fitz- 
hugh Kelley, passed away in 1928. (The 
word death is never used by the judge.) 

Her family — the McGees of Tennessee — ■ 
were leaders in Memphis for generations. 
Her father held the chair of surgery at 
Memphis Medical College, and her brother, 
Howard Hawthorne McGee, was one of the 
South’s best-known poets. Camille McGee 
was an orphan at an early age and an aunt 
reared her. 

The first time she stepped out of the 
ranks was when she decided to be a doctor. 
A woman doctor in Dixie in the Victorian 
age! It was revolutionary. That’s what 
she liked about it. She studied medicine 
for two years. And — but let her tell it: 

“ Well, he was tall and he laughed a lot 
and he was Irish. I decided there was no 
future in medicine. There’s my husband’s 
picture.” (It’s not necessary to point out 
the other Judge Kelley’s picture; there are 
several in every room.) 

She has servants, a nice home, and lots 
of leisure — too much leisure. She gets 
fidgety when she’s idle. And, to tell the 
brazen truth, she became famous because 
she had nothing else to do. 

“The day my first son went to school I 
watched him out of sight,” she said. “ I 
knew he was going into another environ- 
ment, an environment I knew nothing 
about. I studied the schools and soon got 
interested in everybody’s children as well 
as my own. I got to thinking about juve- 
nile courts. I thought they should be 
clinics more than courts. Then I read law 
for two years in my husband’s office and 
worked with him for eighteen months. I 
was appointed judge in'1920.” 

T HE appointment was made before she 
had even taken her bar examinations. 
The political powers in Memphis decided 
that a judge of a juvenile court didn’t need 
to know very much law. They wanted a 
mother who understood chi dren. 

The only hitch was that there was no le- 
gal precedent for a housewife’s being made 
a judge. But the Memphis politicians 
fixed that all right by going before the 
sonny men at Nashville and asking the 
solons to make a special rule in Judge 
Kelley’s case. And the solons passed a law 
that it was all right for her to be a judge 
without being a lawyer. They held that 
in her job it wasn’t necessary to know real- 
property and contract laws. She took an 
examination on fundamental law and 
passed, but she really would have no stand- 
ing before any court in the country today 
as she is not a full-fledged member of the 
bar. However, she has not had a dozen 
appeals from her verdicts in eighteen years. 

The legislature soon made her post an 
elective office and she has been elected 
four times without opposition. She was 
the first woman juvenile court judge in the 
South and the second in the nation. 
Memphis is controlled head and hands by 
the E. H. Crump political machine. (The 
notorious Crump machine if you live out- 
side Memphis, the benevolent machine if 
you live there.) Judge Kelley, a novice in 
one of the toughest two-fisted political 


towns in the country, stayed clear of the 
shoals and grew in power and understand- 
ing of politics. Crump laid down the law 
to his boys that politics mustn’t get in 
Judge Kelley’s court. (They call it Judge 
Kelley’s Court, not Juvenile Court.) 

“I’m behind you, Judge,” said Crump. 
“I’ll go to the bridge with you.” 

Memphis had the largest per capita 
murder rate of any city in the United 
States then. It was tough. The river and 
levees and streets were spawning criminals 
every year. The judge began at the bot- 
tom. She organized idle women into social 
workers and sent them into homes inves- 
tigating conditions. Most of them worked 
free, and it didn’t take them long to learn 
that poverty was the goblin that ruined 
most problem children. When the social 
workers went into a home they didn’t 
theorize with the parents. They fed them. 
They got them jobs and gave them clothes. 

“ Nice clothes, too; I mean pretty,” said 
the judge. “I’ve seen the time when a new 
hat was essential to save my self-respect 
and balance my state of mind. Often I can 
do more with a delinquent girl by giving 
her a new dress than by preaching all the 
sermons in the world.” 

Professional social workers, skilled pro- 
bation officers, and a large staff were later 
furnished the court. 

“TET me tell you something about social 
workers.” The judge warmed to one 
of her pet subjects. “There are thousands 
of good ones, but phlegmatic social workers 
with no human understanding can do noth- 
ing toward stabilizing tempestuous young- 
sters. Modern social workers should be 
adequately paid streamlined models — well 
trained, good personalities, and a sense of 
humor.” 

Soon after she became judge she and her 
chief probation officer began what every- 
body thought was a futile fight, a movement 
to outlaw children from the paper-selling 
business. They had a hard time interesting 
the proper persons. There is no state law 
against a child’s selling papers. But one 
day she was walking down the street with 
one of Memphis’ social leaders who was 
wearing a fresh organdy dress. A tow- 
headed urchin with filthy hands ran to the 
lady, tugged at her dress, and begged her to 
buy a paper. 

“My dress!” the socialite gasped. “It’s 
ruined. Those babies shouldn’t be allowed 
to do that.” 

“ Let’s take these young children off the 
streets,” said the judge. 

“Indeed I will,” promised the lady. 
“ It’s a disgrace ruining dresses like that.” 

A powerful committee was formed. The 
newspaper editors co-operated, but in spite 
of vigilance many youngsters under twelve 
would smuggle papers and bootleg them. 
Judge Kelley called together the older boys 
of the news-dealing business and explained 
that the little fellows were dangerous com- 
petitors. The public would buy from the 
little fellows because they felt sorry for 
them. At the judge’s suggestion, the older 
boys formed a club, and every time one of 
the boys saw a child selling papers he re- 
ported it to the judge. The case was in- 
vestigated, and generally it was found that 
the child was working because his parents 
were in dire need. The court then began 
rehabilitating the family, and once the 
father got a job the case was solved. 

Her court is one thing Memphis news- 
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papers and politicians agree on. The pa- 
pers promised her years ago that they 
would back her. “All right,” she said. 
“Here’s how you can help: Never publish 
the names of defendants in my court. 
Let’s protect these children’s names.” 

“But, Judge — ” the editors began. 

“ I know a good story when 1 see one,” 
she said. “And when I have a good one 
I’ll call you. But no names! Is it a go?” 

They shook hands on the deal, and right 
today, when a good human-interest story 
breaks, the judge calls the papers. The 
editors simply will not tolerate any tamper- 
ing with her court. The legislature recently 
changed the date for her election and it 
falls next year, although her present term 
expires this year. That meant that she, 
or somebody else, would have to be ap- 
pointed until the next election. 

Rumors got around that her reappoint- 
ment was not certain and that wires were 
being pulled against her. The press took 
only one solemn notice of the rumors, and 
the mayor, to convince the city and state 
just how Judge Kelley stood with him, re- 
appointed her promptly, more than eight 
months before her term expires. 

S HE sometimes tangles with powerful in- 
fluences in state politics, but never backs 
down if a principle is at stake. She sent a 
boy to the reform school years ago and he 
escaped, but as soon as he got to a tele- 
phone he called the judge. “ They beat me, 
Judge,” he sobbed. 

“Come to my house, sonny boy,” she 
ordered. She examined his back. He had 
been thrashed unmercifully. She called 
the authorities. 

The authorities were delight d. “We’ll 
be after him,” they said. 

"No, you won’t!” the judge snapped. 
“This boy is not going back until I’m 
satisfied he won’t be beaten.” 

The authorities spluttered, begged, and 
threatened. It was mutiny — insurrection! 
A judge harboring a fugitive! The boy 
wasn’t thrashed when he went back, be- 
cause the judge sent a probation officer 
with him. Conditions at the school were 
found to be insufferable. So she bought a 
new hat, put on a fresh rose, and called on 
the governor. She and her allies requested 
a change in administration of the school. 
The governor was polite, but firm. One of 
his best allies was running the school, and 
it wouldn’t be good politics to remove him. 

The judge wondered, aloud, if it would 
be good politics to keep him, and went 
home. Something changed the governor’s 
mind a few days later, and Tennessee’s 
reform school today is a model. 

Judge Kelley seldom sends “my boys” 
to institutions. She prefers probation 
methods. (Parole is still a poorly function- 
ing welfare method, the judge says.) A 
policeman brought a young offender into 
court while I was sitting there. She pro- 
bationed the boy to the arresting cop! 

Her court is housed in a new building 
which resembles a home. There are two 
huge trees directly before the entrance. 
The architect wanted to cut down the trees 
for a sidewalk. The judge objected. 

“No, sir-e-e,” she said. “Don’t touch 
those trees. Build two sidewalks and let 
the trees separate them. Many couples 
who come to see me don’t want to walk on 
the same sidewalk, anyway.” 

Her record is overcoming the complaint 


that She is too lenient with potential crim- 
inals. “They are not potential criminals,” 
she insists, “ if I get to them soon enough. 
I’m not in favor of pampering criminals, 
but in preventing boys from becoming 
criminals. Give a child half a chance, and 
he won’t go wrong. I try 300 cases here 
every month and only one boy in a coon’s 
age throws me down. Girls are a different 
problem. Very few girls go to pieces, and 
when they do it’s usually a case of morals 
or shoplifting. Delinquent girls are harder 
to adjust than boys, because the girls know 
society is inflexible and feel that if they 
make a mistake the world is against them. 
That’s why the name of a girl who comes 
into this court must never be made public.” 

A Memphis businessman summed up 
the situation like this: 

“We are interested in results, not in 
methods. Judge Kelley is a sentimentalist, 
but so what? If tears can do more than 
prison bars then we are for tears. She has 
broken up the gangs of young hoodlums in 
this city by getting them interested in 
something else. Yes, she’s a smart pol- 
itician, but she never plays politics.” 

The judge can be stern if necessary, but 
she believes so firmly in fair play that 
she’ll go to any means to ensure it. Two 
boys recently committed a robbery. One 
was a juvenile. Judge Kelley sent her 
defendant to the reform school, but a jury 
freed the other boy. As soon as the judge 
heard it, she announced that the boy she 
sent up would be brought home. 

“ He’s not going to take all the discipline 
unless the other boy does,” she said. “ It’ll 
make him lose respect for law. That isn’t 
soft; it’s simply fair.” 

The judge will mount a soapbox or any 
lecture platform any time when the sub- 
ject of child marriage comes up. “I’ve 
seen the results of so many child marriages 
that it makes me ill to think of them,” she 
says. “Two years ago a child came before 
me who had married two men in one day — 
one because her mother insisted and the 
other as a refuge from her mother and her 
first husband. Another child of thirteen 
had married a cab driver on a dare after 
knowing him two hours. A third case I 
handled concerned a child who had mar- 
ried a man of forty-eight, and her own 
mother came to me and complained that 
her little girl was stubborn and wouldn’t 
obey her husband. The husband's chief 
complaint was that his wife would run 
away and play ball with the neighborhood 
children.” 

A LTHOUGH she works eighteen hours a 

*■ day she has found time to deliver radio 
addresses on several national hookups, 
and even Hollywood has cast an inquisitive 
eye in her direction. 

“A movie star? T ut, tut ! ” says the judge. 
“My job is children.” 

Is there anything she hasn’t done? 
“Yes,” she said, and laughed. “One thing. 
You won’t think I’m frivolous if I tell you? 
Well, I want to write a swing song. I’ve 
written some lyrics.” 

Her lyrics tell the woes of a beautiful 
girl who loses her sweetheart to a girl of 
lesser charms. And then the patter chorus: 

“It’s all because the cause — 

It’s just because the cause — - 
Is Temperament.” 

Swing it, Your Honor! 


+ + + + + 
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office, wFiich is on the ground floor of the 
hostelry, the young man in charge called 
to me. 

“Got a telegram for you,” he said. 
“Came three-four hours ago, but I knew 
you’d be down to dinner, so 1 didn’t bother 
to send it up.” 

I opened the envelope and read: “Dimity 
Sprig died last night. Funeral Thursday. 
Advisable for you to be present.” And it 
was signed, “Middlesex & Disborough, 
Attorneys.” . . . 

F OLLOWING the funeral of my aunt, I 
accompanied Mr. Middlesex, of the law 
firm of Middlesex & Disborough, to the 
apartment where my aunt had lived. It 
was in an enormous building overlooking 
the East River, in New York, and there 
we seated ourselves in a curiously furnished 
living-room. I was to learn later that it was 
furnished and decorated in what is called 
the Modern manner, but if I were called 
upon to give it a name I fancy I could find 
one more tellingly descriptive. 

There were no colors but black and 
white. What furniture did not make one 
think of the more disagreeable depart- 
ments of a hospital called to mind the 
cleaner sections of a machine shop. 

The whole did not give one a sense of 
comfort. 

When I had found a seat in an eccentric 
chair covered with a fabric designed to 
represent the skin of a black-and-white 
zebra, Mr. Middlesex cleared his throat. 
“Mr. Dillsome,” he said, “this document 
which I hold in my hand is the last will and 
testament of your aunt Dimity Sprig.” 


“Incorporated,” I added involuntarily. 

“Your aunt,” said he, “did not seem to 
approve of your profession.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“No,” said he. 

“The point,” said I, “seems to have lost 
its importance — if it ever had any.” 

“On the contrary,” said he, “it assumes 
overwhelming importance.” 

“Indeed?” said I again. 

“Your aunt,” said he, “was the owner, 
with the exception of a few shares neces- 
sarily allotted for legal purposes, of Dimity 
Sprig, Incorporated.” 

“Indeed?” said I once more. 

“Can’t you say anything except ‘in- 
deed’?” he asked testily. 

“When necessary,” I replied. 

“She was also the owner of this apart- 
ment, and had the foresight to provide, in 
the form of life insurance, a sufficient sum 
to cover costs of administration and in- 
heritance taxes, so that her business might 
be left intact as a going concern.” 

To this I made no reply whatever. 

“Under the terms of this instrument 
which I hold in my hand,” said Mr. 
Middlesex, “you take all.” He paused. 

“My aunt,” I asked, “has made me her 
heir? ” 

“Precisely.” 

I looked about me at the room in which I 
sat. “ Including this apartment? ” I asked. 

“And contents,” he said. 

“It’s a nightmare,” said I. “I don’t 
want it.” 

“Nonsense,” he replied. “The profits 
from Dimity Sprig, Incorporated, were up- 
ward of a hundred thousand dollars last 
year. They are yours — upon certain condi- 
tions.” 

“You mean this business of my aunt’s 
earns a hundred thousand dollars a year? ” 

"More,” said he. 

“ What,” I asked with natural curiosity, 
“are these conditions? ” 

“As I said in the beginning, your aunt 
disapproved of your profession. The con- 
ditions, in the words of this instrument, are 
that you shall give up star-gazing, come 
down to earth, and assume the active man- 
agement of Dimity Sprig, Incorporated, 
for a period of two years.” 

“My aunt,” said I, “was insane.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Middlesex. 

“ In order to become possessed of this in- 
come of a hundred thousand dollars a 
year,” I said, “ I must desert that science 
to which I have devoted my life, and — ” 
I paused and frowned. “And do what? 
Just what does my aunt’s business consist 
of?” I asked. “Selling lipsticks?” 

He permitted himself to smile in a 
superior manner. “Lipsticks,” he said, 
“represent a minor portion. Dimity Sprig, 
Incorporated, operates the most widely 
advertised, most celebrated beauty parlor 
in the United States.” 

I WAS astounded, nonplussed. It was a 
moment of stress and I permitted my- 
self an exclamation that bordered upon 
profanity. “Suffering cat!” I exclaimed. 

“It also,” said he, “manufactures cos- 
metics.” 

“And you,” I demanded, “are asking me 
to desert the noble profession of astronomy 
to apply face powder to the unpleasant 
noses of fat women? I decline.” 


“One does not decline a hundred thou- 
sand a year,” said he. 

I considered the matter. I am given to 
considering problems carefully, not to pro- 
nouncing snap judgments. 

“Two years was specified?” I asked. 
“Yes.” 

“At the end of that period I may return 
to my profession? ” 

“ If you so desire.” 

“And retain ownership of — of this beauty 
parlor with its income?” 

“You may.” 

“ I shall be twenty-eight years old at the 
completion of the term,” said I to myself. 
“That is not an advanced age. I shall be 
wealthy. I shall be able to devote large 
sums to the science of astronomy.” 

“At the expiration of two years,” said 
Mr. Middlesex, “you can take a balloon to 
Mars if you want to.” 

N OW, I am a man of decision. First, 
caution; then firm decision. I looked 
him directly in the eye. “Mr. Middlesex,” 
said I, “ I accept the conditions appertain- 
ing to this legacy.” 

“Naturally,” he said. 

“No — reluctantly,” said I. 

“You will require advice and as- 
sistance,” he said. 

I smiled. “ I rather fancy,” said I, “that 
if I am capable of making those intricate 
calculations, such as determining the scale 
of the solar system by measuring the sun’s 
gravitation upon the moon, I shall not be 
found deficient in solving such slightly less 
baffling problems as applying enamel to a 
debutante’s toenails.” 

“You may be right,” he said dryly. 
“You have thirty days in which to settle 
your affairs and enter upon your new life.” 

“ Do I have to live here? ” I asked, eying 
with distaste the room in which we sat. 

“It will be your home,” he said, and 
got to his feet. “I congratulate you, Mr. 
Dillsome,” he said. “Good afternoon.” 

“But,” said 1, “I know nothing about 
this — this peculiar calling. What does one 
do? I have never seen such a place.” 

Mr. Middlesex paused and frowned. 
“You might as well,” he said, “know the 
worst at once. Come with me. I will show 
you the establishment of Dimity Sprig, 
Incorporated.” 

I experienced the vague glimmerings of 
a plan. “Do they cut hair?” I asked. 
“They do.” 

“Give massages?’ 

“Naturally.” 

“ Er — rub in hair tonic? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then it is a kind of a barber-shop.” 
“You might call it that,” he replied, 
“but the boys won’t drop around evenings 
to sing close harmony.” 

We took a taxicab across the city and 
stopped before a building on Fifty-seventh 
Street. It exhibited a fagade which seemed 
to me to savor of eccentricity. It belonged 
to none of the schools of architecture with 
which my reading had made me familiar. 
One could distinguish traces of Egyptian, 
Mayan, Aztec, Amusement Park, and 
Boudoir, if an exterior may hint at such an 
intimate interior. 

Over the entrance — an exotic hole in the 
front — appeared in silver Spencerian script 
the name, “Dimity Sprig, Inc.” 
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“ You may,” said Mr. Middlesex, “com- 
mence by feasting your eyes on that.” 

“ If,” I replied, “the planet Mars is in- 
habited by sentient beings, they might 
have devised some such structure.” 

“ It is only the prologue,” said Mr. Mid- 
dlesex. “You will not see the interior at 
its best, for there will be no customers. 
Owing to the funeral of Miss Sprig. You 
cannot really appreciate the interior deco- 
rations until they become a background 
for the victims.” 

“Victims?” I asked. 

“Victims,” he said firmly. “Did you 
ever,” he asked, “possess a wife whose sole 
ambition was to acquire an abdomen re- 
sembling that of Ginger Rogers, or a — er — 
shall we say derriere ? — reminiscent of a 
young woman named Hepburn?” 

“ I have never had a wife,” I replied. 

“ If,” he said gloomily, “you ever get one, 
pray to your gods that she never bulges. 
No savage Comanche,” he continued, 
“ever devised a torture that an adipose 
woman would not undergo to remove a 
lump.” 

“ What,” I asked, “has that to do with 
this? ” 

“A few hundreds of thousands a year 
gross,” he said, and, fitting a key into the 
lock, admitted me to a corridor which, 
even in the dim light, shimmered. He 
found and pressed a button, so that the 
room was revealed to me. It was not a 
bright light but it was sufficient. One 
might say that the room teemed with mir- 
rors, and reeked with colors which I was 
to learn are called pastel shades. Between 
each pair of mirrors stood an ornate cab- 
inet displaying bottles and vials and boxes 
and other containers. At the far end was a 
swanlike stairway leading upward. 

“ r T'HE object of this lighting, of these 

J- colors and these mirrors,” said Mr. 
Middlesex, “is to make a woman appear at 
her worst. Its effect is to cause such dismay 
that, instead of spending two dollars and a 
half for a mere facial, she will increase her 
upkeep by at least ten dollars for a scien- 
tific treatment. It shatters her sales re- 
sistance, so that she buys of those jars and 
boxes far beyond her means, and goes 
home, to startle her husband with a new 
face and a queer, uncanny personality that 
is a hybrid. A hybrid resulting from a 
union between a wax show-window dummy 
and a Spanish tile roof.” 

“Ah,” said I, for 1 did not know what 
else to reply. I suspected Mr. Middlesex 
of employing some sort of humorous ex- 
aggeration — a thing which renders me ill at 
ease. 

We climbed the stairs and entered an 
octagonal reception-room, in the middle of 
which was something obviously utilized as 
a desk. It was not a desk as those articles 
of furniture are known to furniture manu- 
facturers. Rather it resembled an orchid 
without the restraint of that parasitic blos- 
som. From this room we passed between 
rows of cubicles, lined with mirrors and 
shelves of various bottles and jars. 

“Treatment rooms,” said Mr. Middle- 
sex. 

Each of these cubicles, decorated in a 
different, faintly malign, and suggestive 
shade, aroused a vague stirring of emotion 
such as no student of astronomy should 
harbor. 

“Where,” I asked hastily, “do they cut 
hair?” 


“That,” he said, “is another depart- 
ment. We next come to the baths — the 
wax baths, the mud baths, the various 
baths, varying in expense, devised to give 
you skin of the texture of that of Venus, 
and advertised to reduce the figure of a 
fifty-year-old dowager with three chins to 
that of a dryad dancing in the moonlight.” 
“ 1 quite fail to understand,” said I. 

“ It is simple,” he told me. “This place 
is devoted to the scientific pursuit of sex 
appeal by women who have overlarded it, 
outgrown it, out-aged it, or never had it.” 
“Sex appeal!” I said distastefully. 
“Grandmothers cry for it,” he said. 
“Horrible!” I said. “And what would 
they do with it if they acquired it?” 

“God knows,” he said hopelessly. 

I WAS becoming hopelessly bewildered, 
and, I admit, frightened at the prospect 
of associating myself in an executive capac- 
ity with an enterprise of this magnitude 
and of such debatable character. 1 fear I did 
not study the remainder of the premises as 
I should have done; did not give my un- 
divided attention to the exercise salons, 
with various gymnasium apparatus en- 
ameled in mauve and lavender, or even to 
the barbershop. Never have I been faced 
with a problem which caused me such 
acute discomfort nor such dubiety. 

Here, if I were not in error, was a new 
world, operated under a set of laws far dif- 
ferent from those regulating the behavior 
of the universe, or even the lawlessness of 
comets and meteors. It would require of 
me that I start afresh, commence my edu- 
cation at the beginning, and devote my 
intellect to the mastery of occult matters 
which at once bewildered, frightened, and 
repelled me. 

“I have seen enough,” said I. 

Mr. Middlesex eyed me slantwise. 
“When,” he asked, “do you think you can 
complete your arrangements to take over?” 
“Will a week be too much?” I asked. 
“If,” he said cryptically, “this business 
must get along two years with you, it cer- 
tainly can survive seven days without you.” 
“A week from today, then?” 

“It is not my custom,” he told me, “to 
solicit business. But I should appreciate 
being retained as your attorney. Not for 
the fees involved,” he hastened to say, 
“but because it would, in a manner of 
speaking, furnish me with a ringside seat.” 

I have heard that in the business world 
it is not well to make decisions promptly, 
even if they are manifestly to your ad- 
vantage. The phrase, I understand, is “to 
take it under advisement.” Just what 
theory underlies this I cannot state, but 
doubtless it rests upon some foundation of 
reason. Possibly it bewilders your op- 
ponent or your customer or your patron to 
be made to feel that you are unable to 
make up your mind. It serves, at any 
rate, to waste your time and his time and 
to make another meeting inevitable. My 
observation of businessmen leads me to the 
conclusion that they never do at one sit- 
ting what they can spread over three; that 
they never decide by themselves what can 
be taken up in conference; and that the 
harder you make it for anyone to transact 
anything with you the more admirable you 
become. Also, that the most valuable em- 
ployee of any executive is the secretary 
who will call someone on the telephone 
just as you are stepping out, and, by wiles, 
hold him until you return at your con- 
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venience. She must also be able to trick 
the other individual’s secretary into put- 
ting him on the phone before you can be 
induced to lift the receiver. 

Business, I was to learn, is an entertain- 
ing game, the main object of which is to 
make an executive appear busy, and so to 
lengthen and interrupt his work with sys- 
tems or devices that it will fill his working 
day. If these makeshifts were not resorted 
to, any executive of average mentality 
could complete his day’s tasks in some- 
thing like an hour. 

I said good-by to Mr. Middlesex, had 
myself driven to the station, and boarded 
the train for my home. It was a ride given 
over to self-examinings and to misgiv- 
ings. . . . 

I AM not an individual who considers 
himself competent to cope with any per- 
plexity. I am willing to seek advice and 
even to ask active assistance if I feel my- 
self lacking. 

It was not necessary for anyone to in- 
form me that there is an appalling differ- 
ence between the science of astronomy and 
the business of making homely women ap- 
pear beautiful. However able I may be in 
my own field I was not so fatuous as to sup- 
pose that, in the beginning, I could be 
equally at home in this other and so dif- 
ferent field of endeavor. It behooved me, 
therefore, to consult with someone more 
versed in the subject than myself. 

On alighting from the train upon my 
arrival at home, I walked up the street to 
the barbershop where my friend, Blimp 
Moggs, was employed. There were no 
patrons in the place and Blimp’s ample 
body occupied a chair in a corner. 

“Nice funeral?” he asked. 

“I saw no defect in it,” said I. 

“Good turnout?” 

“A number of people were present.” 

He sighed. “ Ma always enjoyed a good 
funeral,” he said. “She could tell you how 
many carriages follered the hearse in any 
buryin’ for thirty 
years.” 

“Blimp,” said I, 

“did you ever cut a 
woman’s hair?” 

"Who? Me? Say, 

I've cut the hair of 
everythin’ that grows 
hair. 1 even give a 
fancy haircut to that 
black poodle the 
woman had that was 
visitin’ Jedge Hooper 
las’ summer.” 

“ Isthere,” I asked, 

“a greater difficulty 
in cutting a woman’s 
hair than a man’s?” 

“’Tain’t harder, 
but you got to give 
out more art with it.” 

“ I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Wa-al, take a 
man. You set him 
into the chair and 
tuck the sheet inside 
his collar, and then 
you fly to it. The 
way a man estimates 
a haircut is, how 
quick do you do it? 

But a woman is some- 
thin’ else.” 


“In what respect?” 

“Wa-al, I find, personal, the way to give 
satisfaction is to plunk the dame in a chair 
and then to stand off about five feet, 
’n’ breathe hard while you study her. 
Then you got to give out the old sugar, 
like, for instance, ‘Mis’ Peters, I never run 
a finger through a likelier crop, but what 
dumb cluck give you the last trim?’ You 
always ought to git in that dig, so she’ll 
recognize you’re an expert, see? Then you 
say somethin’ like, ‘That butcher didn’t 
study to fetch out your points. A lady 
with a fine-shaped head like yourn ought 
to show it off.’ ” 

“All this before you commence to cut?” 
I asked. 

“And continuin’ from start to finish,” 
Blimp said. “The longer you take to cut a 
woman’s hair the better she’s contented, 
and the heavier you breathe and the more 
you walk around her ’n’ stare from differ- 
ent angles. While she tells you the main 
and principal defects her husband’s got as 
a man and a provider. Wimmin can’t git 
their hair cut without disclosin’ the family 
skeletons. The’s somethin’ about a hair- 
cut that primes a woman, like you prime a 
pump, so she spouts scandal. Yup. She’ll 
tell a barber things she wouldn’t even con- 
fide to a doctor.” 

“But the haircut,” I prompted. 

“Oh, there hain’t nothin’ to that. You 
jest cut it. Anythin’ goes if you jest make 
enough purrin’ noises ’n’ mention Greta 
Garbo or whatever cutie was in the last 
picture at the Odeon.” 

T SOUNDS inefficient,” said I, “and 
wasteful of time.” 

“If you think a woman’s wastin’ time 
when she tells you how hard it is to make 
her husband take a bath, you got another 
guess cornin’. And when it comes to the 
time she caught her sister-in-law canoodlin’ 
with the school principal, the day ain’t 
long enough.” 

“ By all of which,” said I, “you infer that 


the element of psychology must be con- 
sidered.” 

“A woman’ll take that up, too, if you 
don’t head her off. I give you my word I’ve 
blushed so that I dum near set my collar on 
fire.” 

“Are you also familiar with other beauty 
treatments, such as, for instance, the Salon 
Facial, or the Bleach Mask, or the Society 
Make-up, or the various baths, mud, wax, 
et cetera? ” 

“Say,” Blimp demanded, with a puzzled 
look, “what’s this got to do with eclipses?” 

“ I have not,” I replied, “subjected you 
to this cross-examination without a pur- 
pose.” 

“About facials ’n’ masks ’n’ them beauty 
rackets,” he said, “what I know I got from 
Dottie.” 

“Dottie?” 

“Yeah. Dottie Nickerson, the girl- 
friend. You know. Works down to Agnes 
and Maggie’s — the beauticians on Main 
Street.” 

"CHE is an expert in such matters?” I 
asked. 

“She knows,” said Blimp, “all the Greek 
Ideal Beautician Correspondence School 
can teach her. Got a diploma that says 
so.” He brought the front legs of his chair 
down upon the floor with a crash. “Lis- 
ten,” he said; “what’s all this heat about 
face-liftin’ and war-paintin’? What’s got 
into you?” 

“Be patient,” said I, “but be prepared 
for a revolutionary alteration in your life 
and your surroundings. Ah — I shall wish 
to meet and talk with this Miss Dottie 
Nickerson.” 

“She ain’t your type,” said Blimp. 

“Nevertheless,” said I, “I find it de- 
sirable to renew my acquaintance with 
her.” 

“ I guess I can trust her that far,” said 
Blimp, and then added, “If you can trust 
a woman any distance at all.” 

“ What has trust to do with it? ” I asked. 

A peculiar expression 
dimmed his eyes. It 
was an expression 
which one might have 
termed wistful, or 
even soulful. “A fat 
feller,” he said ear- 
nestly, “can love jest 
as well as a thin one.” 
“ Indeed!” 
"What,” he de- 
manded fiercely, “is 
so doggone comical 
about two fleshy peo- 
ple bein’ in love?” 

“That,” said I, “is 
a point upon which I 
have never reflected.” 

“It’s why fat 
women want to git 
thin,” he said, “so 
that folks won’t bust 
out laughin’ at the 
idee of somebuddy 
kissin’ ’em. It’s a 
sure-fire hoot,” he 
said resentfully, “ ev- 
ery time two fat peo- 
ple kiss on the screen . ’ ’ 
“What has this,” I 
asked, “to do with 
my discussing beauty 
treatments with Miss 
Dottie Nickerson?” 



“Helen’s beginning to show her age. Several of the 
men have asked me if she’s the chaperon here” 

I. Roir 
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“You’re tall, ain’t you? You got a face, 
ain’t you, instead of somethin’ that you 
could roll down a bowlin’ alley? You can 
keep your pants up with a belt instead of a 
surcingle. If your clothes wasn’t kind of 
slippy you would look like one of them 
advertisements. You got the kind of a puss 
women go for. That’s what it’s got to do 
with Dottie!” 

“Nonsense,” said I. “I have slight inter- 
est in women in their romantic aspects.” 

“Yeah? Says you! It ain’t you I’m 
worryin’ about; it’s her. Does she fall for 
you — whether you ask her or not — where 
am I at?” 

“Nonsense,” said I. “Come, come, 
Blimp. I have important matters to con- 
sider and to discuss at the observatory. Be 
in a receptive mood.” 

“ For what? ” he asked. 

“For,” said I, “a business proposi- 
tion.” . . . 

W HEN I left the barbershop it was my 
intention to see both Blimp Moggs 
and Miss Dottie Nickerson on the follow- 
ing day, but events intervened. One of 
these was the necessity for assisting my su- 
perior in certain intricate calculations with 
respect to the variation of latitude. 

In the second place, I was interrupted by 
visitors. 

The first of these, arriving in midafter- 
noon of the next day, was a Mr. Rodney 
Blynn. His card was brought in to me 
with the message that he desired an inter- 
view on a matter of urgent importance. 
Reluctantly I arose from my calculations 
and greeted him, I fear, abstractedly. 

“Mr. Bertram Erasmus Dillsome?” he 
asked. 

“That is my name,” said I. 

“Mine, as my card will have told you, is 
Rodney Blynn,” he said, with a pleasant 
smile. 

He was a young man, a few years older 
than myself, perhaps. His face could be 
described as handsome, though somewhat 
angular. Though he smiled with charm, 
his lips had a way of compressing thinly 
and his eyes of narrowing. His chin was 
belligerent, though not unpleasantly so. I 
consider myself to be no mean judge of 
character, and I reached the conclusion 
that Mr. Blynn would be a very friendly 
man with those who agreed with him, but 
implacable to opponents. 

“ I am exceedingly busy,” said I, “will 
you state your errand briefly.” 

“You have,” he said, “inherited the 
business of Dimity Sprig, Incorporated.” 
“Possibly,” said I, with caution. 

“Have you ever heard the saying,” he 
asked, “that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in a bush?” 

“ It is not unfamiliar to me.” 

“It is to put a bird in your hand that I 
have come,” said he affably. “I take it 
your interest in beauty treatments or cos- 
metics is not keen.” 

“Your tense is incorrect,” said I. “Was 
not keen. At the moment it borders upon 
the avid.” 

“ I am familiar with the terms of Miss 
Sprig’s will,” said he. “The provision that 
you must devote your time to the manage- 
ment of the company for two years is irk- 
some.” 

“ It may not prove so,” said I. 

“It is a highly specialized business,” 
said he. “One must be trained to it. It is 
not impossible that two years of mis- 


management might destroy it. This is not 
a criticism of your ability, Mr. Dillsome, 
but common sense. You have no training, 
no experience I fear you will find yourself 
bewildered, out of your element.” 

“ I doubt,” said I, “if the cutting of hair 
and the massaging of double chins is as 
difficult to master as the science of astron- 
omy.” 

“But very different,” said he. “You 
would not expect a beauty expert to step 
into an observatory and immediately be- 
come a competent astronomer.” 

"Naturally not.” 

“Why, then,” he asked, “should you 
suppose an astronomer can cope with the 
intricacies of a beauty salon? ” 

It was a point well made, and I consid- 
ered it for a number of moments. He 
waited patiently. 

“I have,” said I at last, “devised a 
means of overcoming that objection.” 

“May I inquire what it is?” 

“Associating with myself assistants who 
will be able competently to advise me until 
I have mastered the business.” 

His eyes narrowed and his lips thinned. 
“Who beat me to you?” he demanded. 

“No one,” said I. 

"Roberta Volmer? Chariot of Paris? 
Who?” 

“I am unfamiliar with those names,” 
said I. 

His face relaxed as though by an effort. 
“Let us suppose,” he said, “that you de- 
vote two years to Dimity Sprig, Incorpo- 
rated, and that at the end of that time the 
business has been ruined. You will have 
lost two years and have nothing to show 
for it.” 

“It is a possibility.’? 

“But suppose you turn over the actual 
management to competent persons, your- 
self agreeing not to interfere, to become — 
shall we say? — a figurehead with no re- 
sponsibilities. And for your services ac- 
cepting $25,000 a year. And at the end of 
that time selling to the real managers — 
when you become the actual owner — say, 
51 per cent of the business for $50,000.” 

I CONSIDERED this proposal. It was 
inviting. It would, of course, remove me 
from contact with the observatory for two 
years, but there are instruments in New 
York and facilities for pursuing my chosen 
calling even though I must pass my days 
in the office of a beauty salon. But that did 
not seem to be the point at issue. I was 
confronted by an ethical problem. When 
my aunt Dimity died she left me her 
property upon certain conditions. If I did 
not like those conditions I could refuse the 
bequest. If I accepted it I was morally 
bound. It would savor of dishonesty were 
I to derive a large profit while avoiding in 
toto to carry out Aunt Dimity’s intentions. 

“Your proposal,” said I, “savors of 
chicanery.” 

He lifted his brows. “What,” he asked, 
“is a little chicanery between friends? ” He 
smiled ingratiatingly. “And a hundred 
thousand dollars is a great deal of money.” 
“The interview,” said I, “is terminated.” 
“I wouldn’t hurry,” he said, with an 
undertone of meaning in his voice. “Can 
you imagine that there might be people 
who would not wish you to succeed with 
Dimity Sprig, Incorporated? Can you 
imagine such people taking prompt and 
decisive steps to prevent that success?” 
“ Would that remark of yours,” I asked 
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caustically, “be in the nature of a threat?” 

“Did it sound like a benediction?” he 
asked grimly. 

I regarded him mildly, but inwardly I 
was aroused. I sought a phrase which 
should be telling and expressive of my 
state of mind. It was an expression of a 
sort to which my tongue was unaccus- 
tomed, but, having uttered it, I felt a glow 
of satisfaction at the sound. 

“Suppose,” said I, “you get the hell out 
of here!” . . . 

TN MIDAFTERNOON of the next day I 
-*■ set out for the village with the intention 
of conferring with Blimp Moggs, but I was 
no more than halfway to that destination 
when a very large horse jumped over a 
hedge almost upon me. The experience 
was not agreeable. When 1 recovered my 
composure I saw that the horse was not 
alone. A tiny figure sat on top of it. 

“Hi!” she said, as she drew up the crea- 
ture directly across my path. I recognized 
her as that Miss Pringle who mistook me 
for a fortuneteller. 

“You almost jumped on me,” I said 
severely. 

“1 emphatically didn’t,” she replied. 
And then, to her horse, “This is him, 
Peter.” 

“He,” I corrected. 

“When I say him I mean him," she re- 
torted. “Give him the old scrutiny, Peter, 
and let’s have the verdict.” 

The horse stared at me and then com- 
menced to paw at me with his hoofs. 

“Well,” said Miss Pringle, “I’ll be 
simply, absolutely darned. He wants to 
shake hands with you.” She paused and 
frowned. “What are you waiting for?” 
she demanded crossly. “Peter doesn’t 
offer to shake hands with everybody. I’m 
almost downright flabbergasted. Are you 
up-and-down, cross-your-heart certain, 
Peter? ” 

The horse pawed at me again, and, quite 
to my surprise, I found myself shaking 
hands with him. 

“That definitely settles it,” said Miss 
Pringle. 

“ Settles what? ” I asked. 

“You’re promptly going to find out,” 
she said, and swung down from the saddle 
“We’ll sit down here under this tree and 
talk almost everything over.” 

“We will not,” said I. “1 am going to 
the village on an important errand.” 

“The great, big trouble with you is that 
you don't know what is important.” 

“That,” I said, “is for me to decide.” 

“Uh-uh,” she said, shaking her head 
furiously. “ It’s for me. Peter, if he moves 
a step just grimly trample him down.” 

“What do you want?” 1 demanded. 

“I want to start in to fathom you,” she 
said. “A girl can’t do it too soon.” 

“I have no desire to be fathomed. I 
wish to go to the village.” 

“Stubborn,” she said. “We’ll have to 
take that under consideration. How many 
utterly poisonous girls have you been in 
love with?” 

“None,” said I. 

“He’ll be just like Darkest Africa where 
the foot of woman has never trod,” she 
said. “Can you imagine! Here’s nice 
grass.” She sat down and patted a spot 
beside her. 


WHY 

DON’T THEY* 

• 

PUT up ready-made sandwiches in 
cans? — Kay Peterson, Nickerson, 
Minn. 

• 

PERFECT a starter for automobiles 
that can be plugged into an electric- 
light socket in the garage for eco- 
nomical and sure starting during the 
winter? — E. H. Schaal, Wabeno, Wis. 
• 

MAKE all wooden matches double- 
headed, a head on each end, giving 
two lights to each match? — Mary 
Baker, Camden, Tenn. 

• 

MANUFACTURE special boys’ 
school trousers with a crepe rubber 
inner seat, so when Teacher invites 
you to the basement or Dad asks 
you to step into his room, it won’t 
be so tough? — Don Gassi, Clayton, 
Idaho. 

• 

FLAVOR, with some pleasant con- 
coction, the wooden tongue blades 
used by doctors and nurses to look 
down children’s throats? — Shirley 
Holland, Jordan, Mont. 

• 

MANUFACTURE half-size ciga- 
rettes for office girls who can snatch 
only half a dozen puffs in mid-morn- 
ing? — Gertrude Comer, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

• 

PUT metal eyelets on all rubber 
gloves, so that’they can be hung up 
when not in use? — Mrs. J. Francese, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

• 

PUT locks on all refrigerators to 
prevent icebox raids by members of 
the family and guests? — Margaret 
Lackey, Lexington, Va. 

• 

ATTACH tags to all potted plants 
and floral bouquets sent out from 
florist shops, giving the name of 
plant or flower and instructions on 
how to care for it? — Mrs. Francis 
Doyle, Madison, Wis. 

• 

BUILD all baby cribs with large 
drawer underneath to accommodate 
diapers, extra bedding, etc.? — Mrs. 
F. W. Sells, Chicago, III. 

• 

ISSUE squares of oiled silk or rubber 
for library books when it is raining, 
the covering to be checked out the 
same as books, and returned? — 
Vernette H. Kilger, Salem, Ore. 

• 

Have you a suggestion for this 
column? Address it to “ Why Don’t 
They?” The American Magazine, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I did not desire to do so — indeed, I was 
averse to it — but for some reason I found 
myself impelled to obey. 

It has been my habit to endeavor to de- 
rive some profit from every hour. Now, 
finding myself prevented from carrying out 
my original purpose, I determined to sal- 
vage what was possible from the time this 
young woman obviously intended to com- 
pel me to waste. “Have you ever,” I 
asked, “been in a beauty salon? ” 

Her hand flew to her hair and her eyes 
opened wide. “Why?” she asked in an 
apprehensive voice. “What’s the matter 
with me? ” 

“ I merely asked,” said I, “if you have 
ever been in a beauty salon.” 

“ I have simply noxiously spent half my 
life in them,” she said. 

I was surprised. “Why?” I asked. 
“Why should you patronize such places? 
You are so — ” I paused and regarded her. 

“Go on,” she urged. 

“You are so — young,” said I. 

“Cheat!” she said. “You didn’t mean 
to say that at all. You meant to say I was 
so beautiful, and you reneged.” 

“ I meant to say no such thing,” I re- 
plied. 

“Then,” she said, "you’re either just 
mean, or you’ve got one of those vile 
astigmatisms and what you need is an 
oculist.” 

“You haven’t,” I said, “answered my 
question. Why do you patronize beauty 
salons? ” 

“ It’s the competition,” she said. 

“For what?” 

“Men,” she said promptly. “You see 
girls marrying the foulest-looking men. 
And if you want one that is nice, and also 
nice-looking, you better just positively 
scramble and scratch gravel, because there 
aren’t hardly any.” 

“Then,” said I, “why marry anyone?” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “So, because 
every girl around naturally wants to pick 
one that would win ribbons, she’s just in a 
jostle. And so you have to spend perfectly 
grinding hours in beauty places or some 
wench will steal a lap on you.” 

“ Indeed!” I said. 

S HE sighed. “It is sometimes very con- 
fusing,” she said plaintively, “because 
your mamma and your aunts and all your 
teachers and the minister tell you that you 
have to be very careful about men, and all 
the time watch your step; and then, at one 
and the same time, they make you fix your- 
self up so that even a nice boy can’t help 
himself but make passes.” 

“So,” said I, “the foundation of the 
business of the beautician is the competi- 
tion among women for men? ” 

“You don’t know much, do you?” she 
asked simply. 

“That is,” I said, “as may be.” 

“I know simply amazing oodles about 
everything,” she said gravely. “For in- 
stance, men can get all in a lather about oil 
wells or selling more potatoes or merging a 
couple of contemptible electric companies, 
or even astronomy. They scatter their 
shot. They can get all passionate about 
ball games and golf. And women come 
into it sort of like food when it gets to be 
mealtimes. But women have to concen- 
trate. The only things that amount to a 
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teenty bit to a woman are snaggling onto a 
man, nailing him down tight when you get 
him, making other women uneasy for fear 
you’ll siren off their men, and dishing the 
good old dirt about what happens in other 
families that aren’t so well regulated.” 

“Then,” I asked, “you regard a beauty 
salon as supplying a staple — a necessity? ” 

“Compared to beauty parlors,” said 
Miss Pringle, “grocery stores are abso- 
lutely highfalutin luxuries. But why this 
hunger for knowledge about Salon Facials 
for Oily Skins?” 

“ I have inherited a beauty salon.” 

"Once more,” she said, stiffening. 

“ 1 have,” said I, “inherited from my 
aunt, Dimity Sprig, Incorporated. With 
the proviso that I abandon astronomy and 
conduct the business personally for a term 
of two years.” 

She poked a tiny finger at me. “You," 
she said, and then pointed the same finger 
oft into space, “have inherited that? ” 

“Yes," said I. 

“Whoop!” she exclaimed. 

“ I beg your pardon.” 

“It seemed like the thing to say,” she 
said. “It’s the kind of a thing you only 
think of and get to say maybe once in a 
lifetime. . . . Whoop! ” Then she clapped 
her hands. “That means,” she said, 
“you’ll be going to New York.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“It simplifies everything.” She sprang 
to her feet and walked to the horse, Peter. 
“This,” she said, "is so perfectly blast- 
ingly important that I must go some place 
and think.” She stood by her horse ap- 
parently waiting for something. “Well!” 
she said with an impatient inflection. 

“Well, what?” I asked. 

“Aren’t you going to give me a hand up?” 

The idea seemed to be that she could not 
get on top of her horse without assistance. 
So, with what nonchalance I could assume, 
I walked to her side, stooped, picked her up 
gingerly, and sat her in the saddle. 

“Well,” she said a little breathlessly, 
“that’s one way of doing it.” Her horse 
started away. “And really quite nice,” she 
added. Then, as the horse broadened the 
distance between us, “ How did you like it 
yourself?” she asked; and suddenly was 
gone amid a thunder of hoofs. 

I remember that I looked at my hands, 
for they seemed to tingle. It was a curious 
sensation that ran up my arms. It even 
communicated itself to my legs. I can only 
describe it as bewilderingly pleasurable. I 
felt compelled to swallow before I could 
speak, and then I called after her loudly — 
and mendaciously, “I didn’t like it.” 

S O MUCH time had been taken up by 
this encounter that I returned at once to 
the observatory; but on the following after- 
noon I arrived without interruption in the 
village and entered the barbershop. For- 
tunately Blimp Moggs was unoccupied. 

“Blimp,” said I, “would Miss Nickerson 
be engaged at this hour?” 

“I just see her goin’ into the ice-cream 
parlor,” he said reluctantly. 

“Can you leave the shop and take me to 
her? ” 

“I druther than to have you go alone,” 
he said. 

So we crossed the street and found Miss 
Nickerson enjoying a concoction consisting 
of ice cream, whipped cream, sliced 
bananas, nuts, a clinging sirup, and a red 
cherry. If she indulged in many of these it 


would account for her plumpness. Miss 
Nickerson’s hair was noticeable. It was 
exceedingly bushy and of a startling color 
somewhere in the spectrum between lemon 
yellow and vermilion. Her eyes were round 
and blue, with wrinkles at the corners 
which gave her an expression of humorous 
shrewdness. Above her eyes were arched 
brows, black as the feathers of a crow and 
of about the thickness of a wire. Her lips, 
carefully drawn in a definite orange shade, 
were obviously works of art, and her finger- 
nails were purple. 

“Hey, Dot,” said Blimp, “the Prof 
wants to ask you some answers.” 

“Shoot,” said Miss Nickerson affably, 
“or give up the shotgun.” 

“T AM about to surprise both of you,” I 
-*• said. “I am about to make an an- 
nouncement, and to follow it with a busi- 
ness proposition." 

"Take the floor,” said Miss Nickerson. 

“I am,” said I, “the owner and execu- 
tive head of Dimity Sprig, Incorporated.” 

“No foolin’?” asked Miss Nickerson. 

“ It is mine,” said I. “Within a few days 
I leave this village to take charge. I do so 
with apprehensions. I feel the need of 
expert advice and assistance. Now, Mr. 
Moggs is a proven expert in the line of 
cutting hair; you are competent in the 
other branches.” 

“From Powder Foundation to Bleach 
Masque,” she said. “From Youthify- 
ing Stimulants to Town and Country 
Make-up.” 

“ I will offer you,” said I, “fifty dollars 
per week each if you will come with me to 
New York, to act as my cabinet, if I may 
call it such — to be — shall we say? — super- 
intendents, each of your own department 
under me.” 

“You mean you want me to boss the 
beauty department of Dimity Sprig?” 
asked Miss Nickerson. 

“Precisely.” 

“You’ve hired you a woman,” she said. 

“Me, too,” said Blimp. " If Dottie goes 
to New York I paddle along.” 

“ I am sure,” said I, “it will be a pleasant 
and profitable association. When can you 
be prepared to leave?” 

“Now,” said Miss Nickerson promptly. 

I was delighted It gave me a feeling of 
security I had not experienced since the 
news of my aunt Dimity’s bequest. I 
sighed with relief. 

As I did so the young man from the 
telegraph office entered, whistling. “ I see 
you come in here, Prof,” he said, “so I 
fetched the message over. It says it’s im- 
portant.” 

I read the telegram. “Come at once,” it 
said. "Critical situation requiring your 
immediate presence has arisen.” It was 
signed “Middlesex & Disborough.” 

“Well,” said I, with a sudden sinking 
feeling, “what can it mean? ” 

Miss Nickerson wiped her mouth on a 
paper napkin, imparting to it a color not 
conceived of by the manufacturers, and 
leaving her countenance in a state onlv to 
be described by one writing of carnage. 
“ We’d better mosey in and find out,” she 
said firmly. 

So it was that, prematurely, accom- 
panied by my chosen advisers, I hastily 
boarded the night train for the metropolis, 
apprehensive of what dire condition 1 
might find awaiting me. 

(To be Continued ) 
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(Continued from page 26) 


Mrs. Kingsley, Jane? Our art teacher, 
Miss Lombard.” 

Perfume, with that extra flavor it ac- 
quires from association with sables, smote 
Jane’s nostrils as she turned. “But of 
course!” Elaine Kingsley cried. “Have 
you had a nice vacation, Miss Lombard? ” 

Jane bit her lip abruptly, because she 
wanted to say, “Lousy!” Then Wendell 
came into the room, slender and elegant, 
in a tweed suit she had never seen and a 
fine maroon-colored shirt and matching 
necktie, and in one second Jane thought 
blindly, “I bet she bought him that! I 
hate him! I wish I’d taken that secre- 
tarial job!” And then Wendell’s smile, 
the curve of his sensitive mouth and the 
joy in his gray eyes overwhelmed her. 

“Jane!” He had both her hands, but 
she felt Elaine Kingsley’s eyes upon them, 
and was aware of not looking her best. 

“Hello, Wendell. Did you have a nice 
summer? ” 

His mouth jerked; his eyes seemed to be 
saying something secret. “What if I 
kissed him, right now?” thought Jane. 

“When did you get back?” he asked. 

“Yesterday.” Her eyes fell. Meeting 
him like this was torture. 

“Has Marcel brought in all Bobby’s 
things?” Mrs. Kingsley asked. 

“I’ll see,” said Wendell, and turned 
toward the door. At the threshold he 
paused. “Oh, Jane!” he called, and she 
felt like a puppy, running eagerly after 
him. “You’re prettier than ever and I 
adore you,” he told her softly, as they 
crossed the piazza together. “And I can’t 
wait very long to kiss you. What about 
the other side of those spruces? ” 

“Someone will see us,” Jane objected 
faintly, walking very quickly. 

“What if they do?” he demanded, and 
they were almost running when they 
reached the screen of blue-needled trees, 
and then she was in his arms. “Oh, you 
adorable!” he murmured. “So sweet — ” 

S HE rubbed her cheek against his. “I’ve 
missed you so!” she cried. 

“And I’ve missed you! Darling Jane — ” 
Angry voices rose, beyond the screen of 
spruce, and they looked up. 

“Oh, dear! ” said Jane. “That would be 
our new physical instructor!” Her mouth 
twitched. “Come on, before he ruins Mrs. 
Kingsley’s chauffeur!” Wendell kissed her 
again. “Didn’t you know that was me 
you nearly ran into the ditch on your way 
up?” she asked breathlessly. “Hurry, 
darling — we’ll have to stop him.” 


The chauffeur was sputtering, and 
muscles rippled threateningly in Harry 
Dunn’s bare arms. Jane laid her hand 
gently upon his shoulder and he turned, 
and then stared at her, silently. Happiness 
emanated like a tangible substance from 
her. 

“Never mind, Harry,” she said, and her 
voice was tender because she loved every- 
one in the world at that moment. Wendell 
came up, and she introduced them; she 
was too happy to feel the instant antag- 
onism, the profound dislike and mistrust 
which snapped, like an electric spark, be- 
tween them. 

M RS. KINGSLEY stayed at Robin 
Hill for luncheon, and Jane, smiling 
secretly across the table at Wendell, was 
very gay. Now that she knew again that 
Wendell loved her, now that she had again 
felt his arms about her and his mouth on 
hers, she knew that she had been jealous — 
and over nothing ! Even when Elaine Kings- 
ley put her hand on Wendell’s arm in an 
almost proprietary gesture and suggested 
that they walk down to the athletic field 
before she departed, Jane did not care. 
“Want me to meet the afternoon train?” 
she asked Dr. Mike, and Harry Dunn said, 
“Hadn’t I better go along to handle the 
luggage?” 

“I’m going to like it here,” he told her 
positively. “The kids look okay, too.” 

“They’re sweet kids,” Jane said, and 
Harry Dunn, looking at her, blinked as a 
man does who looks straight at the sun. 

“Have the Carmichaels lost their 
senses?” Wendell demanded, that evening, 
when they had a moment again alone. 
“Huh?” asked Jane. 

“This thug that they’ve taken on,” he 
explained. 

Jane’s husky laughter was instant. 
“Harry Dunn, you mean? He’s no thug, 
Wendell.” Her dimple stirred. “What he 
really is is a Knight of the Round Table! 
He helps ladies in distress — ” 

“You seem to know quite a bit about 
him,” Wendell interrupted. 

“Oh, I do!” She told him about the 
episode on the train. “And all day he’s 
been being gallant to me. I’d forgotten all 
about gallantry — ” She paused, arrested 
by Wendell’s expression. “You know 
what I mean — the absurd, old-fashioned, 
chivalrous-to-the-ladies kind.” 

He shrugged. “ Is it gallantry or bulk?” 
he inquired. “These football heroes — ” 
Jane said, “ I’m surprised at you!” 

“I’m a little surprised at you!” he re- 
torted, “ I don’t know why, though. There 
never was a woman yet who didn’t respond 
to two hundred pounds of male muscle.” 


“Darling!” she cried delightedly. 

“Don't misunderstand me,” he mur- 
mured dryly. “ I’m not jealous, you know.” 

Wendell was not jealous, but his dislike 
grew increasingly with the days. “Does 
he have to call you ‘Jane’?” he asked. 

“I told him to,” she answered. “After 
all, Wendell — ” 

Routine settled upon Robin Hill, and 
they were all busy, but Harry Dunn was 
busier than anyone. The children liked 
him, and he seemed always to move sur- 
rounded by an escort of them. 

He was busier than anyone, yet it 
seemed magical to Jane the way in which 
he always appeared when a shutter be- 
came loose outside her classroom, or sup- 
plies arrived that needed uncrating. 

“Now, why didn’t you send for me?” 
he demanded one November afternoon 
when he met her carrying a bulky package 
of raffia for the basket-weaving class. 

She laughed, as he took it from her. “ It 
doesn’t weigh anything, Harry — it just 
looks big.” 

“Women shouldn’t carry things,” he 
replied. “And a little thing like you — ” 

She looked up at him swiftly, startled by 
something in his voice, and then she looked 
away from an echo of that something in 
his brown eyes. 

“Can’t you see,” Wendell told her that 
evening, “ that the poor mutt is falling in 
love with you, Jane? You ought to have 
more kindness toward dumb animals.” 

“But I haven’t encouraged him,” she 
objected. 

“Why don’t you try discouraging him, 
then?” he asked. 

Actively discouraging Harry did seem, 
to Jane, to come under the heading of 
cruelty to dumb animals. There was a 
puzzled, doglike look in his brown eyes 
when they rested on her. 

H E STOPPED her, one gray December 
morning. 

“I’m in a hurry, Harry. My class is 
waiting.” 

“They’ll wait,” he told her, and took 
firm hold of her arm. “Look here, Jane; 
have I done something to offend you?” 

“ Why, of course not,” she answered. 
“Then what’s the matter?” 

“Why, nothing!” Even to herself, her 
voice sounded false. 

“ I may be a heavyweight, but it’s not 
in my skull,” said Harry Dunn. “What’s 
the matter?” 

She looked up at him, and his young 
face was stern and unyielding. “Harry, 
really I’ve got to go!” 

“Do you want me to pick you up and 
carry you over to that bench? ” he asked. 
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“No,” she said. 

“Will you take a walk with me, after 
classes?” 

She nodded. It was better to get it over 
with, clearly understood. . . . Her voice 
shook when she addressed her class, and 
her heart thumped. 

“You see,” she told Harry frankly, that 
afternoon, “I’m going to marry Wendell. 
And — ” 

“When?” he interrupted her. 

“We haven’t set a date. Early next 
summer, I guess. And — ” 

“Are you engaged?” he asked sternly. 
“Why — yes!” said Jane, and heard de- 
fiance in her voice. Was she engaged? She 
had not, yet, met Wendell’s people. 
“Don’t you know?" he persisted. 
“Really, Harry — ” she protested indig- 
nantly, and again he interrupted her. 

“When a man is in love with a girl it 
gives him certain rights,” he told her 
quietly. “But you needn’t worry that I 
will presume upon them.” He turned and 
walked away, leaving her staring after him. 

A PPROACHING Christmas and Christ- 
- mas vacation left little time for per- 
sonal emotions in the teachers at Robin 
Hill. The art classes were particularly busy, 
since their work could so easily be trans- 
formed into presents, and Jane spent most 
of her after-school hours in the art building. 

Everyone was going home this year, 
Jane to her grandmother in Massachusetts, 
Wendell to his parents outside Boston. 
She had hoped that he would say some- 
thing about her meeting them during vaca- 
tion, but so far he had not. 

“We’d better take the morning train, 
don’t you think?” she asked him. “It’s 
a bore, but there are so many youngsters 
going, and both Mademoiselle and Mrs. 
Perry are motoring this year.” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you?” he murmured 
smoothly. “I’m motoring, too. Elaine 
Kingsley is coming up for Bobby, and she 
suggested that I drive home with them.” 

If Jane had been less stunned she would 
have made a scene. But Wendell was so 
matter-of-fact that it paralyzed her. 

Harry was a tremendous help. “ I don’t 
know what I’d have done without you,” 
she told him gratefully, in the station at 
Boston. Betsy Davenport’s mother had 
been delayed in meeting her, and Harry 
had purposely missed the train he intended 
taking to New York in order to wait with 
Jane until Mrs. Davenport appeared. “I 
hope you won’t have to wait very long for 
a train,” Jane added. 

He shrugged, and stood for a moment 
looking down at her as though he were 
trying to memorize everything about her. 

“Well — Merry Christmas,” he said ab- 
ruptly, and pressed a package into her 
hand and was off, his broad shoulders 
pushing through the crowd, his thick, dark 
hair — he never wore a hat — gleaming in 
the wan light peculiar to railroad stations. 

Jane looked at the package. It was very 
small, clumsily wrapped and tied with red 
ribbons by his big fingers. Whatever it 
was, he must have bought it in Vermont, 
she thought — unless he had sent away for 
it. It did not say “Do Not Open Until 
Christmas” and her curiosity was great; 
still standing in the center of the station, 
with people pushing and j’ostling her, she 
opened it, and her face grew tender. He 
had bought it in Vermont, then, and it 
was exquisite, a locket of thin old gold 


encircled by braided threads of gold, set 
with tiny seed pearls. 

“Why — the lamb!” said Jane softly. 

Flowers and a book from Wendell ar- 
rived at her grandmother’s house on 
Christmas morning, and on Christmas 
afternoon he telephoned her. 

“My mother isn't very well, and I’m 
going to take her to Bermuda and leave 
her there. See you at school.” 

“I don’t know how I can wait,” said 
Jane, which was not like her, at all. She 
laughed shortly. “Do have a good time!” 
She hung up and then called Bill Adams, 
who used to take her about when she was 
in college. She’d have a good time, too. . . . 

Wendell brought back a startling num- 
ber of gifts for her from Bermuda — a white 
Angora sweater, a pin in the shape of a 
little fish — the color of her eyes, he said — 
an English china perfume bottle he had 
found in an antique store, and a spray of 
white coral. Jane’s pleasure was tempered 
by surprise; Wendell was not a gift giver, 
and this prodigality had an air of atone- 
ment about it which she did not like. 

It was going to be a white winter, old 
Mr. Higgins had told her, way back in 
October, and by mid-January Robin Hill 
looked like a toy village made of sugar. 
Tree trunks and branches, stone walls and 
buildings, everything but the sky and the 
bright coats and caps of the children was 
white, and remained white. Snowplows 
kept the road to the village open. 

“To think that I almost didn’t come 
here ! ” Harry Dunn exclaimed one Sunday, 
when he and Jane were piloting the station 
wagon full of students to the village for 
church. 

Jane smiled indulgently. “You really 
love it here, don’t you, Harry? ” 

Old Mr. Higgins, who passed the collec- 
tion plate, was stamping his feet in the 
vestry, looking more than ever like a very 
old and wise bird. “Morning, Harry!” 
he piped. “Cold enough for you?” 

“Hi there, Jonathan!” Harry retorted, 
placing a huge hand on the frail shoulder, 
and J ane smiled again, amused and touched 
at the old man and the young one grinning 
so companionably at each other. 

O NE afternoon early in February, Wen- 
dell opened the door to the art build- 
ing and came in, shaking powdery snow 
from his overcoat and hat. Jane was cor- 
recting examination papers. She rose to 
meet him, her pleated flannel skirt flutter- 
ing against schoolgirl stockings of blue and 
gray wool. 

“Honestly, Jane, you don’t look a day 
over twelve! ” He sat down on the edge of 
her desk, laughing at her. “ Elaine Kings- 
ley just telephoned from New York. She 
wants me to take Bobby up to Montreal 
over the week end for winter sports, and I 
wondered if you could take my English 
class — ” 

Jane whirled about, her cheeks flaming, 
her blue eyes electric. “Oh, she does, does 
she?” she demanded. “You’re going, of 
course? You always jump when she cracks 
the whip, don’t you, Wendell?” 

“Jane!” said Wendell reproachfully. 

"I believe you were the first to use the 
word gigolo!” she said hotly. “Does 
she pay the checks, or does she give you 
the money and let you pretend you’re 
the host?” 

Wendell Sloane’s face was flaming, too. 
“Really, Jane — ” 


“Don’t you ‘Really-Jane’ me!” she 
cried. “Go to Montreal! Maybe she’ll 
take you to England next summer!” Be- 
fore he could speak she went on furiously, 
“I suppose she was in Bermuda.” And 
when he did not deny it, she closed her 
eyes and seemed suddenly to droop. 

“You know that I don’t give a damn 
about her — that way,” he protested. 

“Stop it,” said Jane tonelessly. She 
laughed. “And you had the — the audacity 
to tell me that I was encouraging Harry! 
Wendell, surely you know that she’s in 
love with you?” Her laughter was brittle. 
“Know it! Maybe I’m just being too 
quaint! Are you her lover, Wendell?” 
“No!” he said, and she believed him. 

H E LOOKED up and met her stony 
eyes. “ I deserve it, Jane. I’ve been kid- 
ding myself — looking the other way.” She 
made no gesture of sympathy. “I’ve never 
had much money — and I have expensive 
tastes. Europe, good hotels — ” 

Her face was expressionless. 

“ I love you,” he told her. Without mov- 
ing. “ I do love you, Jane. I’ll call Elaine 
and tell her it’s impossible.” 

“Don’t,” said Jane, “do that on my 
account, Wendell.” 

He winced. “I’m not, my dear. You 
must think very little of me if you think 
that’s why.” 

“ I don’t know what I think of you,” she 
said. 

“Don’t try to find out — now,” he 
pleaded. “Would you — reserve judgment, 
Jane?” He moved toward her and took 
her hand. “Please? Because I love you so 
much, and you’ve said you loved me?” 

“All right,” she agreed. “No — don’t 
kiss me, Wendell. I’m — not in the mood.” 
She smiled gratefully when he moved 
away; that, she thought, was typical of the 
thing she had always liked in him, a sensi- 
tivity, a delicacy of feeling. 

It was true, she reflected, sitting before 
the uncorrected examination papers after 
he had gone, that he had expensive tastes. 
Some day, if he had leisure — and leisure 
meant money — he would write well, she 
thought. But he needed money. 

She thought about him a great deal in 
the next days, thought about him less per- 
sonally, less passionately, than ever before, 
tried to look at him as the Carmichaels 
looked at him, the other teachers, the chil- 
dren. He was not, she realized for the first 
time, very popular; people did not warm 
to him and respond as they did, for ex- 
ample, to Harry Dunn. But everyone does 
not like caviar; Wendell Sloane’s person- 
ality was neither usual nor commonplace. 
Jane felt that she knew him, appreciated 
the fineness and delicacy which were half 
hidden beneath a diffidence that others 
mistook for arrogance. Certainly there was 
nothing arrogant about him when he asked 
her, again, to marry him. 

“This was my grandmother Wendell’s 
engagement ring, Jane. Will you wear it? ” 
She took it gravely. “It’s lovely, Wen- 
dell. I think — I’d like to wait until 
spring.” 

“Still punishing me?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “No. Truly I’m 
not. I just — ” She did not quite know 
why. “ I like to get engaged in the spring,” 
she said lightly. “ It’s all so cold and snowy, 
now . . .” She dropped the ring into his 
palm. “Later.on, Wendell.” 

The winter ( Continued on page 138 ) 
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PRACTICAL PERSON . 


BY HAROLD HART 


ONE of the prime arts of life is the 
ability to manage one’s purse in a sage, 
sane, and practical manner. Do you 
think you’re practical? 

Here is a series of questions taken 
from typical psychology tests used in 
colleges. Answer them honestly, or 
you won’t get a thing out of the test. 
When you’re in doubt about an an- 
swer, score it against yourself rather 
than give yourself the benefit of the 
doubt. Having indicated your an- 
swers, turn to page 148 for the method 
of scoring. 

1. Do you leave electric lights burn- 
ing in an unoccupied room? 

Yes.... No.... 

2. Do you, or would you, habitually 
invite people for supper to your home, 
even though it costs extra money? 

Yes .... No. .. . 

3. Do you budget your expenses? 

Yes.... No.... 

4. Do you stick to your budget? 

Yes . . . . No.... 

5. Do you regularly put aside some- 
thing for a “rainy day”? 

Yes.... No.... 

6. Do you make it a rule to avoid 
buying those things which you know 
you can borrow? 

Yes .... No .... 

7. Do you systematically have your 
clothes mended immediately such 
mending is needed, realizing that a 
stitch in time saves cash? 

Yes .... No ... . 

8. Have you trained yourself to 
forego frequent purchasing of sweet- 
meats, sandwiches, sodas, cold drinks, 
because you realize that such habitual 
expenditure is an unnecessary waste? 

Yes .... No. .. . 

9. Do you recheck itemized retail 
bills to make sure that you haven’t 
been charged for things you didn’t get 
and to make certain of the addition, in 
any case? 

Yes ... No.:.. 


10. Do you make it a habit to buy 
your clothes at out-of-season sales, so 
as to get the most for your money? 

Yes .... No .... 

1 1 . Do you ever succumb to the 
temptation to “treat the crowd” when 
in a mood of uncontrolled jollity? 

Yes .... No .... 

12. Do you ever spend more money 
than you had decided to in sending 
cards or presents on birthdays, anni- 
versaries, and such, rationalizing the 
expenditure by sentimentalizing? 

Yes .... No ... . 

13. Do you, or would you, lend peo- 
ple sizable sums of money without 
security, merely because they are 
friends? 

Yes.... No.... 

14. If you dropped a quarter in a 
sewer, would you reach into the grime 
and filth up to your bare elbow to re- 
trieve it? 

Yes .... No. .. . 

15. Do you pile up bills by purchas- 
ing things you can’t afford? 

Yes .... No. .. . 

16. Do you chatter endlessly on the 
telephone at home and give no thought 
to the idea that such talk costs money? 

Yes .... No. .. . 

17. Do you habitually get your paid 
bills receipted? 

Yes .... No ... . 

18. Have you ever mentioned to 
friends that your home is not a pro- 
vision shop and that guests are not to 
betake themselves to the icebox and 
eat at will? 

Yes .... No ... . 

19. Do you often overtip merely be- 
cause it gives you a good feeling? 

Yes. ... No. .. . 

20. Do you consistently defy style, 
on the principle that stylish clothes 
cost more and that out-of-style clothes 
serve the same proper function: they 
cover the body? 

Yes. . . . No. . . . 


(Continued from page 137) continued white. 
“It’s like having a fresh coat of paint on 
everything every week,” she said to Harry 
one day. 

“And nothing to get it dirty,” he added. 
“ I knew, of course, that country snow was 
different, but this — ” He shook his head 
wonderingly. 

“You’ve always lived in the city?” 

He nodded. “I really belong there, I 
suppose. Last summer I was counselor at 
a fresh-air camp for slum kids — ” He 
laughed. “Fifteen years ago I was at one 
as part of the gang. That’s where I met 
Dr. Mike, and 1 took this job because it 
was more money and my family needs it. 
Didn’t dream I’d like it. Now — ” They 
were sitting in the station wagon. 

"Now what?” asked Jane, smiling at 
him. 

“Now,” he said softly, “ I’d like to have 
a school like this, myself. And what I’d 
really like would be to have kids from the 
tenements in it. Not very practical, is it? ” 

“1 don't know,” said Jane. 

"These kids here — they could go to pub- 
lic schools in the cities and still be well off. 
They don’t need — well, beauty and seren- 
ity — like the others.” He looked at her 
intently. “I’d like them to know people 
like Jonathan Higgins — good people.” 

“I hope you get it, Harry,” she said. 
“And I think maybe you will.” 

His eyes flickered. “All of it? All I’d 
like?” He dropped one hand over hers. 

T HE Carmichaels were called away in 
late February, and they left Harry 
Dunn in command. “He’s young, 1 know,” 
Dr. Mike told Jane, “but he’s got the re- 
sourcefulness of people who've had to fight 
for things.” 

Jane felt that, too, but even Harry 
couldn’t do much about the blizzard which 
descended upon Robin Hill. He ordered 
supplies lavishly — “We’re likely to get 
snowbound, Jane,” he said, his forehead 
knotted with responsibility and concen- 
tration. He relaxed a little when the oil 
truck made the ascent through the snow 
successfully and the tanks which fed the 
furnaces were full; on the second day of the 
storm he went alone to the village, and 
returned sober and saddened. 

“Old Jonathan’s got pneumonia,” he 
told Jane. “Tough, isn’t it?” He shook 
his head and looked past her at the snow 
that fell silently from the low sky. 

In the morning, they were really snow- 
bound; the road to the village was hidden 
beneath arctic drifts. 

Dr. Carmichael telephoned, was reas- 
sured; everything, said Harry, was under 
control. He called the Higgins house; 
Jonathan was worse. And the snow con- 
tinued to fall, silent as death and ominous, 
as though it might never stop. 

On the third day of the blizzard Jona- 
than Higgins died; services would be held 
for him the following Sunday. 

“ I hope they can get the plow through 
before then,” Jane said, her eyes wet. 

The sun seemed to have disappeared 
forever; all day the electric plant chugged 
spasmodically, making the current for the 
lights which they needed even at noon. 
The excitement of being marooned wore 
away; the steady falling of white flakes 
became depressing. When it thawed, some- 
one would shovel hard earth over old 
Jonathan’s coffin, and to Jane it was as 
though the heavens were trying, now, to 
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bury the old earth, a great, white funeral. 

“You’re being morbid,” Wendell said, 
when she told him. “After all, Higgins had 
his three-score and ten years, and more." 

“ Do you think we’ll be able to get down, 
Sunday? ” she asked Harry at supper. 

He looked up from Dr. Mike’s seat at 
the head of the long table and shook his 
head. “There’s not a chance. The drifts 
on the road are solid.” 

“ We’ll telephone and see that they send 
flowers,” Wendell murmured, and Jane 
looked at him curiously. Send flowers — 
that’s what people did, of course. “How 
about a game of chess, Jane?” 

She shook her head. “ I feel too — miser- 
able,” she said. “ I think I’ll call the florist 
now. Do you suppose he’ll be able to get 
flowers through to the village?” 

She need not have worried, because she 
could not get the operator. 

“Wires down,” said Harry. “Now we 
are marooned.” 

For an instant they were silent. No 
telephone, no mail, no communication 
with the rest of the world. . . . Then one 
of the younger children began to whimper. 
“Let’s make a big fire and pop corn,” 
Harry suggested. “ Ellen, you run out to 
the kitchen and ask Mrs. Turner for the 
poppers.” The whimpering ceased as the 
little girl smiled at Harry. “Jane, I really 
think you ought to read Snowbound 
aloud.” He saw Wendell’s smile. “It’s 
a pretty good poem,” he stated. 

Harry’s frown had disappeared; he 
laughed and told stories, and when the 
first bell rang for bedtime he announced 
that this was a party and that even the 
youngest children could stay up until ten. 
Outside, the snow dropped without sound ; 
they could not see or hear it, yet the knowl- 
edge of its falling was in everyone’s mind. 
If only it pattered, like rain — if only there 
were wind, it would be less portentous, 
thought Jane. Great logs blazed in the 
fireplace; the corn began to pop; laughter 
and activity mounted within the house, 
fighting the silence. 

J ANE was smiling when she said good 
night, but as soon as she closed her bed- 
room door she burst into tears. Old Mr. 
Higgins had been her friend, and tomorrow 
they would read the final words over him 
in the little white church and she would 
not be there. It was important, in the 
country, to be there at the last. 

After the Sunday breakfast she took 
Betsy Davenport to her room. 

“I’m breaking bounds,” she said, “and 
you mustn’t tell a soul. I’m going down to 
the village on snowshoes. If Mr. Dunn 
asks where I am you tell him I have a head- 
ache and am lying down. Or Mr. Sloane.” 

She slipped out a side door to the art 
building, and then darted like an Indian, 
pausing behind white bushes, to reach the 
road unobserved. Beyond sight of the 
school she strapped her snowshoes over 
her heavy boots and began the descent. 
The snow had stopped falling, but the sky 
was threatening, flat and low-hung, like a 
smoked ceiling. When, after about a mile 
of steady descent, she shivered, it was not 
from cold. 

It was the silence and the blank white- 
ness of everything, and she began to sing, 
hymns remembered from her childhood. 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains” — her 
voice sounded fresh and young in the still- 
ness. Betsy was right; Harry would be 
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furious with her, and perhaps worried, too. 
She hoped that the child would carry it off; 
she did not want them sending after her. 
Wendell, of course, would think her an 
idiot — and she stopped short in her tracks. 
Wendell would think her an idiot. Harry 
would come nearer understanding. But 
that didn't make sense! Wendell was the 
sensitive one, the understanding one — ■ 
wasn't he? 

“No,” said Jane, out loud, and then 
shouted it — “No !” — so that her voice 
echoed in the stillness. “ No — no . . . no — - 
no . . . no — no — no — no ! ’ ’ she sang loudly 
to the tune of Old Hundred. 

Her cheeks were crimson when she 
reached the village; she left her snowshoes 
at the post office and walked slowly along 
the snow-banked sidewalk to the church. 

“Am I late?” she asked the man at the 
door. 

He nodded. “Go in quietly,” he whis- 
pered, and she slipped into a rear pew. 

The minister was talking, and she half 
listened, half thought her own thoughts 
about Jonathan Higgins. The scattered 
congregation was blurred before her eyes; 
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then the organ sounded a chord, sad and 
thin, and she could hear the wheezing of 
the pumping air, and the choir trembled, 
uncertainly, at first, and then more surely, 
into song. She blinked, as light flooded 
through the small-paned windows; irre- 
sistibly, heads turned toward the sun as it 
burst through the sodden sky and flooded 
the church with radiance. Jane saw a 
familiar head, thick, dark hair, broad 
shoulders still, yet somehow eloquent. 

T EARS streamed down her cheeks, and 
she sat motionless, not attempting to 
wipe them away. The service ended; she 
waited while the casket was wheeled up the 
green-carpeted center aisle to the vestry, 
waited while the men and women in the 
front pews rose and filed slowly past. Harry 
moved within arm’s length of her, his eyes 
straight ahead, his young face solemn. She 
looked for the last time at Jonathan Hig- 
gins and thought that he seemed happy 
and at peace; he had had a long life. 

Outside, the sunlight, after a week of 
grayness, was blinding; it was reflected 
everywhere, tossed back and forth from 
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white-painted New England buildings and 
high banks of snow. She blinked, standing 
uncertainly, alone, and then a strong hand 
closed fiercely on her shoulder. 

“I'm a dope,” said Harry Dunn softly. 
“ I should have known you’d come.” 

She looked up at him, and the sunlight 
turned her hair to bright gold. 

“I’m a dope, too,” she answered. “1 
should have known that you’d come.” 

“How did you get here?” he asked. 

Jane smiled. “How do you suppose? 
Perhaps I flew!” 

He grinned. “Well— we’d better fly 
back to our school.” 

“Our school,” she repeated. “It 
sounds — prophetic, Harry. Shall we have 
a school?” 

His eyes were shining. “Jane! Do you 
mean that? ” 

“Of course I mean it,” she said. “Dar- 
ling.” 

Perhaps they did fly back, up the three 
long miles of sunlit snow. They seemed to 
be at the top of Robin Hill in no time at 
all, and they entered the house together, 
still hand in hand. 
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makes any private gain from it, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Goods are produced 
to be consumed. Use and need are the 
standards. Profit is not a measuring stick. 
Wheat is grown on the Utah highlands and 
in the Idaho valleys, not for what it will 
bring in the Chicago pit, but for how many 
hungry Mormon mouths it will feed. 

Even when people outside the plan join 
in and help, there is no question of profit. 
A Latter-day Saint family in Denver canned 
800 quarts of the fruit picked in Security 
farm orchards. The jars were distributed 
to the people working in the program who 
needed them. No one would have thought 
of seeking any profit for his labor. 

U NDER this co-operative, nonprofit sys- 
tem, wilderness fastnesses have been 
cleared and thousands of men are being 
given work and supplies by the Security 
Plan. These have helped add new buildings 
to the estimated $16,000,000 worth of edi- 
fices already owned by the Mormon Church. 
Last year the Security Program encouraged 
a building outlay of $3,000,000, the greatest 
annual expenditure in the history of the 
Latter-day Saints. Much of the work and 
materials that went into this undertaking 
was provided co-operatively by once-idle 
Mormons in communities scattered all the 
way from Los Angeles to the Dust Bowl. 

The plan was officially started in the 
early summer of 1936, but it had its indi- 


rect origin almost a century earlier. The 
first Mormons in the Utah wilderness 
dragged massive blocks of granite across 
twenty miles of uplands to build a lofty 
temple on the shores of Great Salt Lake. 
When their supply of nails gave out they 
whittled wooden pegs and cut cowhide 
thongs, and with them held together a 
vast, domed tabernacle that has endured 
since the Civil War. Those first Mormons 
farmed the fastnesses diligently and 
erected what they called “bishops’ store- 
houses” to contain surplus goods dis- 
tributed to the poor and unfortunate. On 
sagebrush flats and rocky slopes the pioneer 
followers of Brigham Young reared a new 
civilization beyond the Rockies. 

This legacy of toil and independence and 
resourcefulness has come down to the Mor- 
mons of today. It is their greatest heritage. 
Two years ago their bearded president and 
leader, eighty-one-year-old Heber Jeddy 
Grant, whose frontiersman father helped 
build the temple and the tabernacle, de- 
cided that people with such a history 
should not have to look to the government 
for sustenance. That was the beginning of 
a new idea: the Church Security Program. 
The idea is of importance to the whole na- 
tion as it seeks to solve the troublesome 
dilemma of relief, taxation, and federal 
spending. 

At the April conference of the church in 
1936 the tall, patriarchal Heber Grant 
said that co-operation and hard work and 
the intelligent use of Nature’s bountiful- 
ness could end the evils of the dole. Mor- 
mons, from metropolitan Salt Lake City to 
the lonely foothills of the Uintas and Cas- 
cades, voiced eager agreement. They 
eagerly helped set the program in motion. 
Idle church members were given a chance 
to harvest crops, cut trees, mine coal, sew 
petticoats and jackets, and provide other 
necessities. People once indigent and des- 
titute became self-sustaining. Work re- 
placed idleness. Excess goods were stacked 
in bins, cellars, and storehouses. 

Exactly two years have passed since this 


plan was started. In that time 22,000 
Mormons have been taken off federal relief 
rolls. More than 30,000 others have re- 
ceived aid and assistance in the form of 
food, clothing, shelter, and fuel. Private 
employment has been found for an addi- 
tional 2,400. The program is still under 
way. The ultimate goal is to make every 
able-bodied Mormon self-sustaining. 

H EBER GRANT and the other leaders 
of the program also have in mind a 
secondary objective. They want to keep 
stored away in well-buttressed warehouses 
enough grain and other foodstuffs to carry 
the Mormons through any famine or lean 
years that might grip the country. 

The produce for this purpose is har- 
vested on scores of Church Security Pro- 
gram farms that dot the great region 
between the Continental Divide and the 
Pacific Coast. The harvesting is done by 
Mormons who formerly relied upon WPA 
appropriations for support and livelihood. 

Just how is the Security Program being 
worked out? What methods and ways have 
taken 22,000 Mormons off relief and made 
them independent citizens once more? 

The Church Security Program is made 
up of a number of different phases: 

1. Keeping a complete index and record 
of all Mormons who are unemployed or 
destitute, and making an intensive effort 
to find jobs for these people in industry and 
business in their communities. 

2. The prompt payment of tithes, the 
observance of special “fast days,” and the 
contribution of volunteer work by every 
Mormon able to do so, in order that the 
church can carry on and finance the Se- 
curity Program. 

3. Investigating thoroughly the agri- 
cultural conditions in all sections of Utah, 
Idaho, Colorado, California, Oregon, and 
other states where Mormons are located, 
and placing needy families on farms that 
are productive and fertile — farms they can 
pay for in extra produce and surplus goods. 

4. Promoting and planning church- 
building projects, irrigation undertakings, 
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mining operations, and similar enterprises, 
and letting the local communities supply 
their share in labor and materials. 

5. Encouraging a co-operative spirit 
that will make possible the rehabilitation 
and recovery — spiritually, as well as ma- 
terially — of many families through the aid 
and assistance of friends and neighbors. 

The whole country watches closely as 
this plan is put into effect. Who knows but 
that the basic principles of the Mormons’ 
idea may eventually be as useful in Ken- 
tucky or Pennsylvania as they now are in 
Utah and Idaho? For six years America 
has sought a route out of the bewildering 
relief labyrinth. Perhaps the Mormons are 
pointing the way. 

In the rolling hinterlands of Utah, in 
Davis County, a farmer was taken seri- 
ously ill. He could not move from his bed. 
More than 100 tons of sugar beets lay in 
his fields, ready to be dug and picked. One 
of his fellow Mormons drove past and saw 
the beets ripening in the autumn sun. The 
neighbor called together the church mem- 
bers in the district and informed them of 
their friend’s predicament. “What are we 
going to do about it?” he asked. 

“We’re going to dig those beets,” an 
elder replied. 

On Armistice Day a score of Mormons 
plodded to the sick farmer’s fields, and 
picked and hauled 110 tons of sugar beets. 
Thus a family was spared the loss of its 
farm, and the federal relief rolls for the 
county were spared five or six additional 
names. 

When 25 families of Mexican Mormons 
faced poverty and destitution, the church 
purchased a 440-acre tract in the Colorado 
highlands near the town of Manassa and 
gave them a chance to farm it. Those 
Mexican families have become independ- 
ent. They know how to get the utmost out 
of each beam of sunshine and every drop of 
rain. They harvest rich crops and pour 
into the storehouses what they do not use 
themselves. Their produce helps to feed 
hundreds of people engaged in work other 
than farming under the Security Program. 

N OT only are the unemployed and im- 
poverished Mormons participating in 
the Security Program. Virtually all the 
750,000 Latter-day Saints throughout 
the world take part indirectly. The basic 
financing of the plan comes from the gen- 
eral fund of the church. This means that 
when farms are obtained and similar ex- 
penditures advanced to provide useful 
work, the church puts up the money. 

The church, in turn, is financed by tithes 
from its members. A tithe consists of one 
tenth of each Mormon’s annual income. 
Members once negligent about tithing 
have become faithful again under the 
stimulus of the new program. 

Money for the plan is also derived in an- 
other fashion. It has long been a tradition 
of the Mormon Church for its members to 
go without two meals on the first Sunday 
of each month and to contribute the value 
of these meals to a fund for the poor. A 
short time ago a special “fast day” — the 
first in 50 years — was observed. The pro- 
ceeds went directly to the Security Pro- 
gram. In the vicinity of Great Salt Lake 
alone more than 120,000 people denied 
themselves two meals each to help give 
their more unfortunate fellow Mormons a 
new start. Clerks and truck drivers did 
without pot roast and noodles, and con- 
tributed 70 or 80 cents apiece to the pro- 
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gram. Bankers and railroad executives 
sent in checks for live or six dollars. 

A few days after this remarkable event I 
had a chance to see exactly what it meant 
to a great many people. In the spacious 
kitchen of the Mormon storehouse at Salt 
Lake City 1 talked with a woman who was 
watching a boiling kettle of tomatoes. 

“Pretty hot work?” I ventured. 

She smiled. “Sure, but I don't mind it. 
Don't you know that it’s fun for a woman 
to be in a kitchen, especially if it’s the 
first she's been in for a long, long time?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

She told me her story. The depression 
had taken away her job as cashier in a tea- 
room. She had worked on and off in stores, 
but three months in a millinery shop had 
been the longest at any one place. Finally 
she had been forced to go on relief. Most 
of the time she had lived in rooming houses 
and dingy hotels. Occasionally she had 
gone hungry. The WPA had been a last 
refuge. Now she was preserving fruits and 
vegetables in one of the Mormon store- 
houses. From the storehouse she was 
drawing blankets, clothing, shoes, towels, 
soap, pillow slips — and even books and 
magazines from a little library that occu- 
pied part of the crowded upper floor. 

I asked if she was happy. 

“Happier than I’ve ever been since the 
crash of 1929," she replied. “ I lost my job 
right at the start of the depression. This is 
the first time in almost ten years that I’ve 
felt any security.” 

"PREPARING food and sewing garments 

are only two of the many tasks in the 
program. Some of the others are: logging 
timber, mining coal, shearing wool, stuffing 
mattresses, repairing furniture and toys, 
making shoes, providing medical care, dig- 
ging irrigation ditches, building dams, 
planning gardens, and constructing store- 
houses, chapels, houses, and barns. 

The products of all these varied labors — • 
whether they be shingles for a leaky roof or 
a wool coat for a cowboy shivering on the 
range— are pooled in the 221 storehouses 
scattered throughout the West. There 
they are distributed on the basis of need. 
For example, two Latter-day Saint lumber- 
jacks may each cut precisely the same 
amount of timber, but if one is unmarried 
and the other has a wife and two children, 
the latter will draw four times as many 
quilts and blankets and four times as much 
meat and vegetables. At the top of the 
requisitions which 
the workers present 
at the warehouses is 
the all-important 
question, “Number 
in family?” 

The Mormon 
Church is divided 
into 118 sections 
known as "stakes.” 

Every stake has seven 
or eight subdivisions 
cailed “wards.” In 
each ward there is a 
committee concerned 
exclusively with the 
Security Program. 

When a person has 
done some work 
under the plan, he re- 
ceives a receipt signed 
by the ward com- 
mittee member in 
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charge of the task. This receipt entitles 
him to goods at his local storehouse in ac- 
cordance with his particular requirements. 

I watched goods distributed at the amply 
stocked storehouse within sight of the 
towering spires of the Mormon temple in 
Salt Lake City. There was scarcely any 
haggling. The workers got what they 
wanted. A man laboring on an irrigation 
dam left the big warehouse carrying a pair 
of children’s sandals in one hand and in the 
other a pair of buckskin laced boots for 
himself. A farmer who had trudged into 
the basement with two sacks of potatoes 
asked for clothes for his “womenfolks.” He 
went out with an armload of gingham 
dresses and cotton petticoats. 

The bulk of the vast amount of supplies 
distributed by the Security Program is 
produced by the people participating in 
the plan. This includes even sprays, dis- 
infectants, ladders, and brooms. However, 
there is a corner in most Mormon store- 
houses for such goods as coffee, tea, dry 
breakfast foods, canned fish, gelatin, 
crackers, matches, toothpaste, and bluing. 
A young woman with a baby in her arms 
asks for a clip of safety pins. An old man 
needs a wheel chair. These products must 
be purchased. That is where the financing 
of the program, through tithes and “fast 
days,” becomes essential. Much of the 
plan takes care of itself, but some outside 
help is required. That help comes from the 
general fund of the Mormon Church. 

The general fund also makes possible the 
financing of numerous building projects. 
This is one of the main features of the Se- 
curity Program. Last year a record was 
set for construction in the history of the 
Mormon Church. More than $3,000,000 
worth of work was done. The result was 
241 new buildings, 407 major programs of 
renovation and repair, and employment 
for many thousands of people. 

In the railroad division-point of Poca- 
tello, tucked away in Idaho’s rugged hills, 
1 talked with men who were planning the 
construction of a new Security Program 
storehouse. They told me that bricklayers, 
carpenters, painters, and loggers were all 
finding work on the undertaking. 

As its contribution to the Security Pro- 
gram, the Cottonwood stake, near Salt 
Lake City, decided to beautify its chapel. 
Cement walks were laid out, the building 
was repainted, and the surrounding lawn 
landscaped. Shrubbery was put in and 
trees were brought down out of the hills 
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and replanted. Even the bishop and dea- 
con of the local ward took a turn at the 
cement mixer to give enthusiasm to the 
job. Approximately 13,360 hours of labor 
went into the work. 

The construction part of this plan to 
remedy unemployment and end the ne- 
cessity of government relief has not been 
confined to buildings. On the plateau of 
eastern Utah hundreds of farmers found 
themselves the victims of adverse weather. 
The melting snows of the spring washed 
away the loamy topsoil like a knife scrap- 
ing frosting from a cake. This was fol- 
lowed by dry, arid summers. The answer? 
Build reservoirs and dams to store and con- 
trol the freshets of the spring for use during 
the hot spells later on. So that became a 
Security Program project, and Mormons 
toiled and labored in the wilderness to pro- 
tect the crops on which they and their 
families would live. 

T HE mainstay of the Church Security 
Program is farming. The coal mines, 
the timber groves, the carpentry shops, the 
sewing tables, the building enterprises — • 
they all are important but are secondary to 
the farms. A venerable Mormon elder in 
Boise said, “We have plenty of land out 
West. The Lord has provided it. Why 
shouldn’t our unemployed brothers and 
sisters be cultivating the land, making good 
things grow? As long as we have idle land 
there is no need for idle people.” 

Potatoes and corn cover the farms in 
Idaho. The Utah tracts produce fruits, 
sugar beets, and garden vegetables. Let- 
tuce and oranges come from Arizona and 
California. Sheep and cattle graze on up- 
land pastures in all the Far-Western states 
Mormon wards in Canada and Mexico 
grow great quantities of wheat and other 
grain. These farming projects vary in size 
from 10 or 15 acres to the huge 3,500-acre 
Juab Security farm near Great Salt Lake. 

The average Security Program farm is 
about 40 acres in area. The land is sold to 
settlers for as little as $1 an acre; prices 
never go beyond $30 an acre. Like trappers 
going into the Arctic from a Hudson’s Bay 
post, these colonists of 1938 can draw sup- 
plies in advance from a church storehouse. 
The debt is paid back in farm produce. 
Generally the farms are taken up for an 
experimental period of a year. This trial 
system accomplishes the double purpose of 
finding out whether the land is fertile and 
whether the settler has the perseverance 
and temperament to 
succeed. Mormon 
elders assured me that 
relatively few of their 
Security Program 
farmers have failed 
to make a go of it. In 
the Wells stake of the 
church adjacent to 
Salt Lake City some 
young men organized 
a co-operative farm 
and grew a crop of 
crunchy Utah celery 
worth $5,000. 

The West’s mod- 
ern-day pioneers — 
for that is what the 
Security Program 
people actually are — 
get plenty of help 
from their neighbors 
Tractors and similar 
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farm equipment are loaned back and forth, 
and veteran farmers are quick to advise and 
help their friends who have turned to the 
countryside to escape the bread line and 
relief window. In the Juab stake at Nephi, 
90 miles south of Salt Lake City, a frost- 
proof storehouse was needed immediately 
to protect fruits grown under the program. 
Shortly after sunrise 400 Mormons went to 
work. By nightfall the pits had been dug, 
the structure raised, and dirt packed all 
around to keep out the cold. The whole 
community had joined in to make the 
Security Program succeed. 

Hard work is the foundation on which 
this unique plan rests, and hard work is a 
Mormon tradition. The beehive, which is 
the Latter-day-Saint symbol for labor and 
toil, is to Utah what the crown is to Eng- 
land and the eagle is to the United States. 
A beehive appears on the state seal and the 
state flag. “ Deseret” is the Mormon word 
for work and industry. It, too, is seen 
everywhere in the picturesque Far-Western 
state where 90 per cent of the church mem- 
bers are Mormons. Dozens of business 
establishments are named “Deseret.” One 
of Salt Lake City’s leading newspapers 
bears the name; and “Deseret” was the 
original name bestowed by Brigham Young 
and his followers upon the state they 
hacked out of the wilderness. 

Many groups and sects raise monuments 
to their warriors and other heroes. The 
grateful Latter-day Saints are the only 
people who ever dedicated a stately granite 
column to a bird. The first crop in the 
Mormons’ new-found Promised Land 
would have been destroyed by crickets had 
not dense flocks of sea gulls flown in from 
the barren islands of Salt Lake and de- 
voured the pests. Today the most unusual 
monument in America, standing in Salt 
Lake City’s Temple Square, gives thanks 
for those white-winged deliverers of the 
past — and it is against the laws of Utah to 
kill a sea gull. 

The Mormons live in harmony and peace 
with the members of other churches. There 
is scarcely any religious bigotry or preju- 
dice in Utah and Idaho and the other states 
where the Mormons are numerous. Utah’s 
predominantly Latter-day-Saint popula- 
tion not so long ago elected a Jew as gov- 
ernor. This tolerance and understanding 
has, if anything, been strengthened by the 
Church Security Program. 

T HE only criticism that I heard directed 
against the church’s program came from 
militant New Dealers who claimed that the 
denunciations of the dole and relief were 
thrusts at the Roosevelt administration. I 
asked several Mormon leaders about this. 
They heatedly denied the charge and 
pointed out that in November, 1936 — 
when the Security Program was already 
under way — Utah, with its 300,000 Mor- 
mons, gave the President the largest 
proportionate majority over Landon that 
he received in any state outside the South 
except Nevada. 

Church and state, these men told me, 
are separate in Utah. A few years back, 
they pointed out in answer to the con- 
tention of some New Dealers, Reed Smoot, 
a high-ranking member of the Mormon 
Council of Twelve Apostles, was defeated 
for re-election to the United States Senate 
by a University of Utah professor named 
Elbert Thomas. Smoot’s successor is now 


one of the most aggressively liberal sup- 
porters of the New Deal. 

The hope of every Mormon active in the 
Security Program is that some day no able- 
bodied Latter-day Saint will be dependent 
upon government relief or private charity. 
In his spacious office in the marble-col- 
umned Mormon Church headquarters 
building, solemn-appearing Heber Grant 
said, “Our primary purpose is to set up, in 
so far as possible, a system in which the 
curse of idleness will be done away with, 
the evils of the dole abolished, and thrift 
and self-respect once more established 
among the people. The aim of the church 
is to help the people to help themselves.” 

r T"'HE eighty-one-year-old president of the 
Mormons is himself an example of the 
hard work and tenacity he recommends to 
his adherents. When he was a young man in 
frontier Utah his handwriting shocked the 
elders. “Heber,” he once was told, “your 
letters look like an ink bottle struck by 
lightning.” Grant made himself sit at a 
desk hour after hour to learn how to write. 
Today he writes with a graceful flourish. 
For a while he was a professor of penman- 
ship at the University of Utah. 

As a boy Heber Grant was messenger for 
an insurance company. Now he is the 
president of three insurance companies. 
He saw a big railroad line’s tracks laid 
westward. Now he is one of the railroad’s 
directors. He is more than a great re- 
ligious leader; he is one of the nation’s 
ablest businessmen. “I have three guide- 
posts,” he said; “purity, punctuality, and 
perseverance.” 

Heber Grant has been president of the 
Mormon Church for three decades. Yet he 
is still active and vigorous. He thought of 
the Security Program in his eightieth year 
and takes a direct interest in its manage- 
ment. He has seen to it, for example, that 
the various stakes and regions exchange 
surplus products back and forth. In the 
big Salt Lake City warehouse there was an 
abundance of canned fruits. The Kanab 
stake had an excess of mutton. So a trade 
was made. This takes place all the time 
under the bearded president’s watchful 
supervision. Heber Grant even helped 
arrange an exchange with the Mormon 
storehouse across the Canadian border in 
the Province of Alberta. Utah straw- 
berries and pears were traded for Calgary 
beef. The bartered goods were admitted 
free of duty and the railroads reduced 
freight rates 50 per cent for the exchange. 

“We’re making progress,” said Mr. 
Grant. “ Some day none of our people will 
be dependent on the government.” 

Outside the church headquarters, on the 
tree-bowered street, I met a couple of 
young Mormons who were donating their 
spare time to assisting in the Security Pro- 
gram. With them was a lad who was culti- 
vating celery on one of the co-operative 
farms. He had been unable to find steady 
employment in his home city of Ogden. 

“How do you like it?” I asked him. 

“ Well,” he said, “it’s hard to get used to 
after living in the city all your life. But I 
like it better all the time. I’ll make a go of 
it!” And he smiled — a big, confident 
smile. 

Probably some young Mormon of long 
ago talked and smiled like that when, with 
plowshare and long rifle, he conquered a 
hostile wilderness. 
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Four 18-hole golf courses like this: Bethpage Park 


Nothing too good: Clubhouse, 
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Mr. Moses, head of New York’s widely 
known city and state park and parkway 
commissions, writes here from his own 
experiences in creating elaborate new sys- 
tems of parks, parkways, bridges, and play- 
grounds, a few of which are pictured on 
these pages. 

I HAVE often been asked whether, 
' I in my experience as a city and 
state park commissioner and in the ex- 
penditure of considerable sums of money 
for public improvements, people gener- 
ally respect and care for good things and 


Thousands enjoy spectacles: Marine Stadium, Jones Beach 


Round and round: New York's new West Side Highway 




Mean parks make mean peo- 
ple. Give the public something 
to be proud of and you don’t 
have to worry about its manners 
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resent what is cheap, inadequate, and 
shoddy. My answer is Yes. If I were 
not convinced of this I should direct my 
energy elsewhere, because this is the only 
enduring satisfaction to be derived from 
public work. 

If the average citizen for whom public 
parks and playgrounds are built does not 
enjoy, protect, and appreciate them they 
are not a success, and any money spent 
for other than purely utilitarian purposes 
would be wasted. 

I believe in bigger and better con- 
struction for public recreation because I 


am satisfied that it makes better people. 
This is not an endorsement of govern- 
ment extravagance, but simply a plea to 
do adequately and well what a com- 
munity needs to make it really livable. 

Our mixed population of diverse ori- 
gins and traditions has absorbed enough 
of our common heritage of freedom to 
resent regimentation, goose-stepping, 
and repression. You can’t make the 
average American, especially the one in 
a crowded community, neat or well be- 
haved merely by policing or by placing 
“verboten” signs. 


Experience has taught me that you 
can expect co-operation from the public 
in the care of parks and recreation 
grounds only if you give them the best; 
that is, if you give them something which 
is obviously suitable, adequate, durable, 
and perhaps even a little imposing. 
Shabby playgrounds get pretty rough 
treatment from the average boy. They 
give him nothing to be proud of. A pub- 
lic beach littered with refuse, with 
rickety, overcrowded bathhouses, looks 
steadily worse from the day it is opened. 
A municipal ( Continued on page 158) 



Cleanliness: beach and bathhouses, Jones Beach 


Lawn and flowers: trim and untrampled ai Jones Beach 
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FOR THE ACCIDENT 


(Continued from page 47) 


do you do, ride around the country incog- 
nito?” He was smiling again. Then seri- 
ous. He took both of her hands in his. 
“So this is Lucia, that the wedding in- 
vitations told about!” 

Lucia. She had almost forgotten that she 
possessed a name. Lucia Munroe . . . 
Lucia Cole. It was heartening to hear it 
again. It put her in a very much better 
mood to discover in*J immy one of her own 
breed from her own world. They even had 
mutual friends. Nostalgia deepened within 
her for all of the places and people he so 
vividly brought to mind. . . . 

T HE Coles drifted in at noon, Ole King, 
Margaret, and Buff, in the order named. 
King Cole shook Jimmy’s hand warmly 
and invited him to stay at the ranch as 
long as he wanted to. Margaret came in 
flushed from her morning ride. Her high- 
heeled boots were dusty; her hair was damp 
and curly where her hat had been. She ran 
her hand through it hastily before she and 
Jimmy were introduced. 

“Criminy!” shouted Buff at the door of 
the living-room. “ If it isn’t Kid Chart- 
ers!” 

There was a contrast in the men. Buff 
was the taller of the two and by far the 
brawnier. But Jimmy looked tall because 
he was so slight. 

“You’ve met The . . .’’Buff began. 
“Yes. Lucia convoyed me here.” 

Buff moved over beside his wife and put 
an arm around her with obvious intent to 
pulverize her ribs. “Think I have a nice 
taste in knickknacks? ” He addressed him- 
self to Jimmy but he looked down at her. 

All the morning she had been gaining 
stature under Jimmy’s supervision. She 
had rejoiced in the dignity of her own 
name. Now, with one witticism, she was 
diminished. With the “knickknack” speech 
Buff had reduced her in size again. 

The Gadget’s hopes reached a new low 
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when Jimmy agreed to stay at the ranch 
for a while. Fair play prevented her leav- 
ing while he was there. She couldn’t quite 
bring that down on the unwitting Buff. 

After the midday meal the four of them 
took a ride over part of the Cole domain. 
Buff declared a half-holiday for himself and 
relegated the afternoon work to the boys, 
although as the day wore along he ma- 
neuvered the tour around to the upper 
ranch to see how things were coming on. 

The boys were bringing in a herd of pure- 
bred bulls — thirty of them — to take a 
tuberculin test, and the four joined the 
cavalcade, riding along at the end of the 
string. Suddenly there was a commotion 
up ahead. One of the creatures turned 
with a roar and, before anyone could swing 
over, dropped with all its ton of weight 
into the rocky creek bed ten feet below. 

Buff swore softly but emphatically as he 
and one of the boys moved out upon a little 
bridge that spanned the gulch. “The only 
way to get him out before he breaks a leg is 
to put a rope on him and pull,” he said. 

One of the cowboys demurred. “How 
you going to throw a rope through them 
cottonwoods?” 

During this discussion Margaret was un- 
coiling the rope from her saddlehorn. Then, 
with a fine scorn for men and their idle 
talk, she spurred her horse to the brim of 
the embankment and plunged it straight 
down into the stream bed. The bull stared 
at her in hypnotized amazement while she 
laid the noose around his horns. Then she 
ordered them to get horses on the rope and 
pull him up. 

They obeyed to a man, and after they 
had landed the animal, heaving and thrash- 
ing, on the bank once more, they compli- 
mented her on her quick thinking. She 
took their praise modestly enough, but it 
had been as pretty a piece of propaganda 
as The Cadget had ever seen. Of course, 
she might have done the same stunt if 
Jimmy had not been part of the audience, 
but hardly with such recklessness. 

“Your good deed for the day,” The 
Gadget remarked to Jimmy. She was re- 
ferring to his somewhat dubious aid in 
hoisting the beast up the bank. 

He seemed not to have heard. His eyes 
were on Margaret Cole’s slim back. There 
was a slight — almost wry — smile on his 
lips. “She’s stupendous, isn’t she?” he 
said thoughtfully. 

It had missed fire. Men of Jimmy’s sort 
didn't want their women to perform such 
fabulous feats. They demanded other 
things: finesse; even a little frailty, per- 
haps. Any girl who could juggle hundred- 
pound sacks would repel Jimmy, The 
Gadget felt sure. 

T HAT night they dressed in honor of the 
guest; that is, they changed from work- 
ing duds into the clothes of relaxation. It 
had been Margaret’s suggestion, and she ap- 
peared in a blurry blue print that enhanced 
her Nordic beauty. During the course of 
the casual after-supper conversation they 
promised Jimmy a few days in Brandon, 
where they would put on a party showing 
him the real hospitality of the West. But 
first Buff planned a two-day trip into the 
mountains. They would scale Mount Bly, 
second highest peak in the range. They’d 
go as far as the bench on the first day, stay 
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there the night, make the summit early the 
following morning, and come down and 
back to the ranch. 

The Gadget knew those trips. You rode 
as far as the foothills and left the horses at 
Indian Pete’s. You climbed until you were 
fagged, and kept on climbing. It became a 
severe test of endurance and will power. 
You crawled to the bench in the late after- 
noon and stretched out, weary beyond 
thought. Someone prodded you with a toe 
and mentioned grub. You hustled the grub 
while the others found snow to make coffee. 
After dinner you rolled up in your blanket. 

I n the morning you ate again, but sparingly. 
You goaded yourself higher. Every step 
became more labored until somehow you 
reached the summit and sank down ex- 
hausted. Your husband thrust out his 
magnificent chest, and thumped upon it 
with his fists. You were limp with fatigue, 
but he pulled you to your feet so that you 
stood beside him there. 1 1 was his kingdom 
down below that he wanted you to share. 
He was playing monarch then — all uncon- 
sciously. 

T HE four of them were leaning over a 
map while Buff indicated the various 
peaks with the point of a pencil. Elevation 
this and elevation that. The Gadget had 
been over all this many times before, so she 
wandered out to the porch alone. Moon- 
light r mmed the edge of things with gold. 
Jimmy joined her, disturbing her reverie. 

The night had put a spell on him. Or 
maybe the mountains had. “Tomorrow 
will be the reverse of this,” he said, half 
aloud. “We’ll be up there looking down.” 
Then, without preamble, “You remind me 
of freesias and she”— he nodded toward 
the room he had just left — “is like golden- 
rod. ’ 

That was the kind of compliment to 
wh.ch The Gadget had once been ac- 
customed, but it seemed pretentious in sur- 
roundings such as these. Buff never made 
such talky-talk and she was no longer 
attuned to it. “How . . . how were 
things out on the coast when you left?” 
she asked wistfully. 

“ The coast smells of barnacles and bilge. 
I like this air better.” 

Some comment was in order. “Yes,” 
she said. 

"You have a swell outfit here. The 
whole business has flavor.” He lapsed into 
the vernacular: “I might even buy me a 
ranch some day. The people — they’re 
genuine.” 

Conversation languished. 

“ Don’t you think so, Lucia? ’ 

“ Yes, again,” The Gadget said dutifully. 
She looked up sidewise at Jimmy 
Charters. “The only complication is that 
you stand in awe of her,” she told him 
gently. “But don’t let that get you down. 
It’s only because she’s both beautiful and 
utilitarian.” 

"Touche!” exclaimed Jimmy under his 
breath. “How come you’re so psychic?” 

“It’s plastered all over you. Don’t be 
appalled. Underneath that prowess she’s 
just a girl with the usual female foibles.” 

“Have you done much climbing?” she 
asked Jimmy abruptly. 

He grinned. “Never dumb at all.” 

“ Well then, get a good night’s rest. Be- 
cause the Coles are vigorous.” 
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“I guess you’re right.” 

They turned and went into the house. 
Buff and his dad were absorbed in some 
accounts, but Margaret didn’t seem to be 
giving the Cole fortunes her undivided at- 
tention. She would be doing her first 
mountaineering tomorrow. She had al- 
ways begged off before, with the somewhat 
lofty plea that she couldn’t waste her time 
scaling hummocks. But tomorrow was a 
special case; she made that quite clear. 
And she was joining the expedition because 
they wanted to show Jimmy a super time. 

When The Gadget dropped a brief good- 
night kiss on the top of Buff’s tousled head, 
he reached out blindly with an arm and 
gathered her close. He didn’t look up from 
the reports when she tried to escape, but he 
held her in a vise. All very good-natured 
and by-the-way. Jotting down a final fig- 
ure, he looked up genially. He was so 
confident of her, so sure that what he of- 
fered was all that she needed to spell con- 
tent. Suddenly anger sprang into her 
throat. Half-measures for half-pints, she 
supposed, even when it came to love. 

She stood there a moment more, inde- 
cisively. Buff had returned with a fur- 
rowed brow to his figuring. King Cole said 
“Good night” and straightway became 
preoccupied again. As if by mutual design 
Jimmy and Margaret drifted into the 
moon-washed out-of-doors. The Gadget 
watched them disappear and wondered 
what qualifications she had lacked to make 
her marriage a success. If Buff had been a 
little less interested in cows and a little 
more in romance ... or if she had been 
the strapping sort and not sample-size. 
She climbed up the stairs in a rush of help- 
less tears. . . . 

T HE way Buff Cole sat a horse was pure 
poetry. They were heading toward 
Indian Pete’s. Then presently they were 
on foot, starting upward. 

“There’s where we'll be roostin’ to- 
night.” Buff pointed toward the bench. 

“Take a whole day to get up there?” 
Jimmy asked skeptically. 

Buff nodded. “Sure. Because most of 
the wav it’s steep as a horse’s face, so you 
gotta climb slantwise.” 

The Gadget trudged along silently and 
prayed for strength to sustain her through 
the next thirty-six hours. 

For a time they walked through deeply 
wooded slopes. Buff went ahead, setting 
the pace. Jimmy next — voluble. Margaret 
and The Gadget side by side. They made 
good time, thanks to Buff, who wouldn’t 
allow them to loiter until they reached a 
stated spot. Margaret’s gear had become 
disarranged and Jimmy adjusted a pack- 
strap for her; The Gadget noticed that 
even that small service took on the aspects 
of a rite. Buff indicated their next ob- 
jective as a small, level space fringed with 
some stunted, wind-blown trees. 

“Keep a-climbin’, ” commanded Buff, 
“and follow me tight.” 

The Gadget followed him tight. Jimmy 
and Margaret lagged behind, talking and 
laughing. 

“Let’s rest,” Margaret called. 

Buff said somewhat curtly, “You just 
did rest.” 

They paused, however, and looked down 
across the tips of countless pointed trees. 
Above them lay a tumbled terrain. Rock 
walls, shelves, chimneys. 

“Nothin’ to bother us much today,” 


Buff declared, “but in the rnornin’ we’ll all 
rope up.” 

“So that if one skids, we all skid?” 
Jimmy asked with good humor. 

Margaret cast a speculative glance at 
Jimmy. One of conjecture, almost of fear. 
And The Gadget, acute to such nuances, 
thought, “She’s afraid he won’t be good 
for it.” 

They faced forward and set their mus- 
cles to the climb. Buff led off. The Gadget 
on his heels, Margaret next, with Jimmy 
Charters bringing up the rear. At what 
seemed a vanishing point they turned 
abruptly and followed a broad couloir 
Then ascended by ledge and chimney to 
higher ground. After three quarters of an 
hour they reached an upper saddle. 

Margaret drew a long breath. “Where’s 
the bench? ” 

“Over yonder,” Buff pointed. “Can’t 
see it, though, because of that overhangin’ 
rock.” 

“But we don’t have to go around that 
jutting thing!” Margaret gasped. 

“You sort of sneak around,” The 
Gadget explained. “ It isn’t so hard.” 

“Like this — ” Buff demonstrated the 
handholds and how to wedge toes into a 
slit in the face of the cliff. 

Q UITE abruptly they arrived at a spot 
. several hundred feet beneath the bench. 
They could see it then as a broad top step 
in a descending flight of lesser steps, each 
one a giant’s stride down the mountain- 
side; a very steep stairway it was. Their 
ceiling was the under side of the bench, 
which shut out the sun, so that the rock 
on which they walked was a little damp. 
They started cautiously — horizontally — 
along the step, which was swept clean of 
debris. The wind had been a good house- 
keeper up there. 

“‘Lead on, Macduff,’” Jimmy yelled. 
“Keep a-comin’,” Buff answered cheer- 
ily. 

Suddenly there was a single sharp cry. 
A chilling scream. The Gadget turned in- 
stantly to look. Margaret Cole was lean- 
ing against the rock wall, hands shielding 
her eyes. But Jimmy was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Buff backed up, the step being almost 
too narrow for him to turn. The Gadget 
inched back rapidly, her heart pounding. 

Margaret’s hands over her face shook 
uncontrollably. “He tried to reach out 
. . . thought I was . . . slipping — ” 

The Gadget closed her eyes to keep from 
going faint. When she opened them again 
Buff was lying sideways along the edge of 
the cliff, staring down. 

“He’s there,” muttered Buff; "about 
sixty feet below on another ledge. Jim! . . . 
Jim! ” 

Margaret Cole slid to a crouching posi- 
tion, her face drained of color, her eyes 
stark. “ I was horribly afraid to come,” 
she confessed through stiff lips. “I’m 
terrified of heights.” 

The Gadget looked down at her pity- 
ingly. She could hardly credit what she 
had heard. Margaret wasn’t afraid to 
plunge into a stream after a maddened 
bull, but she was afraid of heights. Dazed. 
Useless. In compassion The Gadget bent 
down and put an arm about her sister-in- 
law, but Margaret slumped face down on 
the ledge and began to cry. 

Buff’s mouth was stern and set when he 
sat erect. “He’s alive ... I saw him 
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move some. We’ve got plenty of rope to 
drag him back but — ” 

“Give me the rope.” The Gadget started 
unwinding it from Buff’s waist. 

“What for?” 

“To put around me so you can let me 
down where he is.” 

Buff said roughly, “You’re crazy.” 

The Gadget fussed with a knot and 
pulled a length of rope free. 

“No, I tell you. No!" Buff said. 

They faced each other there on the cliff, 
both almost violent. A man with his skill 
rendered inept. A girl with a new de- 
termination of her own. 

Buff’s eyes softened. “ I couldn’t let you 
take a chance like that, Lucia.” 

Lucia — from Buff! He hadn’t forgotten 
how to drawl it out in that extra special 
way, how to make it a caress. 

“I’m going down myself,” he declared. 

“You can’t go. You’re too big. We 
couldn’t hold you.” She looked down at 
Margaret lying prone and sobbing on the 
ledge. “And there’s nothing to tie to.” 

There wasn’t. Not a tree. They were 
above timber line. Not a point of rock 
around which to make a loop. 

“I’m light,” she went on. “You can 
easily let me down . . .” She swallowed 
hard when she thought how far it was. 
“And I’ll stay with Jim while you go 
back ...” The words stuck in her throat. 

“ I can’t let you do it, Lucia darlin’. It’s 
dangerous.” 

He was grave. She knew what he was 
thinking. That the rope, sawing against 
the cliff, might wear thin. But the rope 
looked stout and Buff wouldn’t fail her. 

“ I’m going, Buff.” Desperately she un- 
wound the rope. Grim-lipped but without 
further protest he helped her until they had 
a long coil of it on the ledge. He took a 
light blanket from his pack and wrapped it 
snugly about her body. While he worked, 
he talked. Staccato. Giving detailed in- 
structions in first aid. Things to make Jim 
as comfortable as possible during the night 
while he made the long trek back to the 
ranch for help. 

M ARGARET turned her face sideways 
on her arm. It was swollen from 
weeping. Spasms of trembling shook her. 
“ He . . . he'll find out I was afraid. That 
I c-cried and carried on.” She meant 
Jimmy, of course. 

“ If he shouldn’t find out, you tell him,” 
Lucia advised. “Because that’s all he 
needs to make wedding bells.” 

Buff pulled the knots in the rope secure. 
He tested them with all his strength, then 
took her by the arms, his hands strained 
and tense. “If anything should happen to 
you . . .” His eyes were dark with agony. 
With the torture of having to allow her to 
assume risks he would gladly take. 

“Hang on to me.” She looked up and 
trusted him. She wanted to touch him. To 
augment her courage through his strength. 
She put out her hand and he lifted it to his 
lips. An unexpected thing for Buff Cole to 
do. A salute. 

“We’ll play you’re the young lady on 
the flyin’ trapeze,” he told her unevenly. 
“Don’t be afraid.” 

“ I won’t.” 

But she was. Mortally afraid as she 
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crawled forward. Buff cautioned her to 
turn around and lower herself slowly, keep- 
ing a handhold on the rock as long as she 
could, so there would be no jerk. In panic, 
her fingers seemed to freeze to the edge. 
She forced herself to let go, taking hold of 
the rope first with one hand and then the 
other until, at last, she swung out over 
nothingness. 

C ONTACT with the rock below seemed 
like a reprieve. She shoved her toes in- 
ward until her heels felt the comfort of the 
ledge. Her foot came in contact with some- 
thing else. Jimmy. The side of his face was 
smeared with blood and dirt. He was 
badly scratched and his cheek bore a deep 
cut. He lay awkwardly, one arm doubled 
under him, eyes closed, but he was breath- 
ing. 

This shelf was somewhat wider than the 
one above but on a slant. Lucia edged in 
toward the wall and pressed close to the 
cliff. She was weakening now herself. She 
braced her knees to keep them from buck- 
ling. Then with cold, nerveless fingers 
she untied the knots in the rope and set 
about making Jimmy as comfortable as she 
could. 

As she worked she was fortified with the 
thought that if she hadn’t been so small 
perhaps they couldn’t have gotten Jim. 
He might have had to stay on this perch 
alone for hours. Littleness had its uses. 
Buff’s voice came down to her: “Okay?” 
She answered him. 

“I’m . . . leavin’ . . . Margaret . . . 
here.” 

“Okay!” Lucia shouted back. 

She covered Jim completely with the 
blanket and huddled close to him for 
warmth. Sleep was out of the question. 
Every faculty alert, she subjected herself 
to a crucial examination. The events of 
the past few hours demonstrated that she 
was more than mere bric-a-brac. The fault 
had been hers. She had never even tried to 
measure up to the country. I ts demands— 
+ <fr 4* + + 


and, by the same token, Buff’s — were not 
beyond her. This test by terror proved 
that conclusively. It all boiled down to the 
fact that she had been smugly superior to 
her surroundings. She took a deep draft 
of the stinging air and with it a fresh option 
on Buff’s newly awakened love. If he 
should lapse into his old habits again (and 
he might), Lucia would know them for 
what they were and deal with them ac- 
cordingly. For he had promoted her from 
playmate to partner right there on the 
mountainside. It was a new job; some- 
thing she would have to work at con- 
sistently. She dedicated herself to it 
solemnly in the lingering last light of 
the afterglow. Margaret’s voice roused 
her from her abstraction; 

“Halloo?” 

“Halloo-oo!” Lucia answered at inter- 
vals through the night. . . . 

B RANDON and the valley talked about 
it for weeks. But the principals didn’t 
talk. The memory of that night was still 
too terribly vivid. The bobbing lanterns 
advancing so slowly. The gentleness of 
Buff and the boys as they laced Jimmy 
onto a stretcher, placed him in a sleeping 
bag, and tried as best they could to ease 
him down the tortuous trail. 

Eventually there came a day when he 
was quite himself again. With his right 
arm in a sling he was well enough to travel. 
So Margaret prepared to drive him into 
town. This was a new Margaret, a meek 
Margaret. One who had confessed all her 
weaknesses to Jim and, in so doing, found 
out that Lucia had been exactly right. 
Jimmy had only needed to know who would 
be boss before he made wedding bells. He 
was leaving his car for her to use until he 
came back to stay. To buy a ranch of his 
own and settle down with Margaret as top 
hand. 

“I’ll flag the bus,” Jimmy announced. 
“ Brandon’s too far for anyone to drive me 
to the train — forty miles.” 

Lucia summoned all of her local pride 
and said, “Forty miles isn’t anything. 
Here in our country we speak of miles in 
terms of city blocks.” 

“ Your country,” his eyes twinkled. 
“City blocks is what you speak in terms of, 
huh?” 

Even if he were coming back it was diffi- 
cult to see him go. There was tension. At 
last, though, he and Margaret went down 
to the car. Buff and Lucia and Dad Cole 
stood in the ranch-house door until on an 
impulse Lucia darted down the steps. She 
ran up to the car and seized Jimmy’s good 
hand. 

“Thanks for everything,” she whis- 
pered brokenly. 

It was evident that he didn’t understand. 
“For the accident . . . and all.” 

How could she tell him what he had 
given back to her? How let him know that 
through him she had found both herself 
and Buff? 

He looked at her quizzically for a mo- 
ment, then squeezed her hand. 

“Anything to oblige a lady,” Jimmy said 
gallantly. He amended that a trifle just as 
they drove away. “That is, almost any- 
thing,” he called back laughingly to little 
Lucia Cole. 
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(Continued from page 35) 


doctor came, which was just before you 
did.” 

One of the cops had a notebook out. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Archie Goodwin.” 

He wrote it down. “ Did you see anyone 
in the shrubbery? ” 

“No. If you’ll permit a suggestion, it’s 
been less than ten minutes since the shot 
was fired. If you get busy out there, you 
might pick up a hot trail.” 

“ I want to see Wolfe.” 

“To ask him if I shot him? Well, I 
didn’t. I even know who did. It was the 
man who stabbed Laszio in Pocahontas 
Pavilion Tuesday night.” 

“How do you know it was the one who 
killed Laszio?” 

"Because Wolfe started digging too 
close to his hole and he didn’t like it. 
There’s plenty of people that would like to 
see Nero Wolfe dead, but not in this 
neighborhood.” 

“ Is Wolfe conscious?” 

“Certainly. That way, through the 
foyer.” 

“Come on. Bill.” 

T HEY tramped ahead, and Ashley and I 
followed, with Odell behind us. In 
Wolfe’s room the nurse had the table half 
covered with bandages and things. Wolfe, 
on his side, had his back to us, and the doc- 
tor was bending over him with busy fingers. 
“What about it, Doc?” 

“Who — ?” The doctor’s head twisted 
at us. “Oh, it’s you fellows. Only a flesh 
wound in the upper cheek.” 

Wolfe’s voice demanded, “ Who is that?” 
“Quit talking. State police.” 

“Archie? Where are you, Archie?” 
“Right here, boss.” I stepped up. “The 
cops want to know if I shot you.” 

“They would. Idiots. Get them out of 
here. Get everybody out but you and the 
doctor. I’m in no condition for company.” 

A cop spoke up: “We want to ask you, 
Mr. Wolfe — ” 

“ I have nothing to tell you, except that 
somebody shot at me through the window. 
Do you think you can catch him?” 

Clay Ashley said indignantly, “That’s 
no attitude to take, Wolfe. All this damned 
mess comes from my permitting a gather- 
ing of people who are not of my clientele. 
Far from it. It seems to me — ” 


“I know who that is.” Wolfe’s head 
started to move, and the doctor held it 
firm. “ That’s Mr. Ashley. . . . His clien- 
tele! Pfui! Put him out, too.” 

I told the cops, “Come on. Shove off.” 
To Ashley, “ You, too. Give your clientele 
my love. Scat.” 

I saw them all out. 

Back in Wolfe’s room, my eye fell on the 
script still lying on the floor, and I picked 
it up and examined it. Sure enough, the 
bullet had gone right through it and had 
torn loose one of the metal fasteners. I 
smoothed it out and tossed it on the bureau, 
and took a post at the foot of the bed. 

The doctor was a little slow but he was 
good and thorough. He told me, as he 
worked, that the wound was superficial but 
would be somewhat painful, and the pa- 
tient should have rest and freedom from 
disturbance. The patient insisted that he 
intended to deliver a speech that evening 
and wouldn’t be persuaded out of it, and in 
case such excessive muscular action started 
a hemorrhage the doctor must be called. 

The doctor finished. I accompanied him 
and the nurse as far as the main hall. 

When I got back I found the patient 
still lying on his side, with his eyes closed. 

“Did you say the bullet went through 
my speech?” he asked. “Let me see it.” 

"LJIS tone was such that I got the script 

-I- from the bureau and handed it to him 
without demur. Frowning, he fingered it, 
and as he saw the extent of the damage the 
frown deepened. He handed it back. “ I 
suppose you can decipher it. What did 
you throw it for?” 

“Because I had it in my hand. If it 
hadn’t deflected the bullet you might have 
got it for good — or it might have missed 
you entirely, I admit that. Depending on 
how good a shot he is.” 

“ I suppose so. That man’s a dolt. I had 
washed my hands of it. He stood an excel- 
lent chance of avoiding exposure, and now 
he’s done for. We’ll get him.” 

“Oh. We will?” 

“Certainly. I have plenty of forbear- 
ance, but I’m not a complacent target for 
firearms. Hand me that mirror. I suppose 
I’m a spectacle." 

“You’re pretty well decorated.” I 
passed the mirror to him, and he studied 
his reflection with his lips compressed. 
“About getting this bird, I’m for it, but 
from the way you look and what the doc- 
tor said — ” 

“ It can’t be helped. Now bring me 
underwear, a clean shirt, the dressing gown 
from the closet.” 

“You’ve got to stay in bed.” 

"Nonsense. There’s more blood in the 
head lying down than sitting up. If people 
come here I can’t very well make myself 
presentable, with the gibbosity of this con- 
founded bandage, but at least I needn’t 
give offense to decency.” 

As he dressed, he instructed me as to 
details of the program: 

“All we can do is try our luck on the 
possibilities until we find a fact that will 
allow only one interpretation. I detest 
alternatives, and at present that is all we 
have. Do you know how to black a man 
up with burnt cork? . . . Well, you can 
try. Get some corks — I suppose we can 
use matches — and get a Kanawha Spa 
livery, medium size, including cap. But, 
first of all, New York on the telephone. . . . 
We’ll have to find time to finish that 
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speech. ... I presume you know the 
numbers of Saul Panzer and Inspector 
Cramer. But, if we should get our fact 
from there, it would be undesirable to run 
the risk of that blackguard learning we had 
asked for it. We must prevent that.” . . . 

My friend Odell stood beside a lobby 
pillar with an enormous leaf of a palm 
spread over his head, looking at me with a 
doubtful glint in his eye. 

I said, “Nor am 1 trying to negotiate a 
hot date, nor am 1 engaged in snooping. 
I’ve told you straight, I merely want to 
make sure that a private phone call is 
private. It's not suspicion; it’s just pre- 
caution. You can come along and stay 
with me, and if I start anything you don’t 
like you can throw stones at me. Which 
reminds me, this Kanawha Spa seems to 
be pretty hard on guests. If you don’t get 
hit with a rock you get plugged with a 
bullet. Huh?” 

Without erasing the doubt, he made to 
move. “Okay. The next time I tell a man 
a joke it’ll be the one about Pat and Mike.” 

He led me through the lobby, and down 
a narrow side corridor into a small room 
Its furniture consisted of a switchboard 
running its entire length, perhaps fifteen 
feet, six maidens in a row with their backs 
to us, and the straight-backed chairs which 
the maidens inhabited. Odell went to the 
one at the end and conversed a moment, 
and then thumbed me over to the third in 
the line. 

Odell said something to her, and she 
nodded, and I told her, “I’ve just thought 
up a new way to make a phone call. Mr. 
Wolfe in Suite 60, Upshur Pavilion, wants 
to put in a call to New York and I’m going 
to stay and watch you do it.” 

“Suite 60? That’s the man who was 
shot?” 

“Yep.” 

“And it was you who told me I’m a 
wonder?” 

“Yep. In a way I came to check up. If 
you’ll just get — ” 

“Excuse me.” She turned and talked 
and listened, and monkeyed with some 
plugs. 

When she was through I said, “Get New 
York, Liberty 2-3306, and put it on Suite 
60.” 

S HE got busy. I became aware of ac- 
tivity at my elbow, and saw that Odell 
had got out a notebook and pencil and was 
writing something down. I told him pleas- 
antly, “To save you the trouble of listening 
for the next one, it's going to be New York 
Police Headquarters.” 

“Much obliged. What’s he doing, yell- 
ing for help because he got a little scratch 
on the face? ” 

1 made a fitting reply with my mind 
elsewhere, because I was watching opera- 
tions. The board was old style, and it was 
easy to tell if she was listening in. Her 
hands were all over the place, pushing and 
dropping plugs, and it was only five min- 
utes or so before I heard her say, “Mr. 
Wolfe? Ready with New York. Go ahead, 
please.” She flashed me a grin. “Who 
was I supposed to tell about it? ” 

I grinned back. “ Don’t you bother your 
little head about it. Be good, dear child — ” 
“And let who will wear diamonds. I 
know. Have you heard the one — ? Ex- 
cuse me.” 

Odell stayed with me till the end. He 
had a long wait, for Wolfe’s talk with Saul 


Panzer lasted a good quarter of an hour, 
and the second one, with Inspector Cramer 
— provided he got Cramer — almost as 
long. When it was finished and the plugs 
had been pulled I thought it was only 
sociable to pat the maiden on the head and 
she ducked, and Odell plucked me by the 
sleeve. 

I left him in the lobby with thanks and 
an assurance that I hadn’t forgotten his 
aspirations to the Hotel Churchill, regard- 
ing which Mr. Wolfe would sound out Mr. 
Liggett at the first opportunity. 

A MINUTE later I had an opportunity 
myself, but was too busy to take ad- 
vantage of it. Going away from the main 
entrance in the direction of my next errand 
took me past the mounting block, and 
there was Liggett, with the right clothes 
on, which I suppose he had borrowed, dis- 
mounting from a big bay. I slowed down, 
hoping I might see him or another guest 
get stepped on by a horse, but it didn’t 
happen so. Not that I have anything 
against guests as guests; it’s only my natu- 
ral feeling about people who pay twenty 
bucks a day for a room to sleep in, and 
they always look either too damn’ sleek or 
as if they had been born with a bellyache. 
I know if I were a horse . . . 

But I had errands. So I got along to 
Pocahontas Pavilion. Another free-for-all 
lunch was in preparation, not to mention 
the dinner for that evening, which was to 
illustrate the subject of Wolfe’s speech by 
consisting of dishes that had originated in 
America. That, of course, was to be con- 
cocted under the direction of Louis Servan, 
and he was there in white cap and apron, 
moving around, feeling, looking, smelling, 
tasting, and instructing. 

Servan’s dignified -old face clouded over 
when he saw me. “Ah, Mr. Goodwin 1 I’ve 
just heard of that terrible ... to Mr. 
Wolfe. I'll call on him as soon as 1 can 
manage to leave here. It’s not serious? He 
can be with us?” 

I reassured him, and told him I hated to 
interrupt a busy man but 1 needed a few 
words with him, and he went with me to 
the small parlor. After some conversation 
he called in Moulton, the headwaiter, and 
gave him instructions. 

When Moulton had departed Servan 
hesitated before he said, “ I wanted to see 
Mr. Wolfe, anyway. Mr. Ashley tells me 
that he got a startling story from two of my 
waiters. I can understand their reluc- 
tance . . . but I can’t have . . . my 
friend Laszio murdered here in my own 
dining-room.” He passed his hand wearily 
across his forehead. “This should have 
been such a happiness. . . . It is the worst 
thing that has ever happened to me.” 

“ Forget it.” I patted his arm. “I mean, 
forget the murder. Let Nero Wolfe do the 
worrying. I always do. Did you elect your 
four new members this morning?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ I was just curious about Malfi. Did he 
get in?” 

“Malfi? In Les Quinze Maitres? Good 
heavens, no!” 

“Okay. I was just curious. You go on 
back to the kitchen and enjoy yourself.” 

He nodded and pattered away. I had 
then been gone from Upshur more than an 
hour, and I hot-footed it back. 

Wolfe was in the big chair, frowning at 
the last page of his speech. 

I reported, “Everything set. Servan 


turned the details over to Moulton. Ser- 
van’s going to send a couple of trays of 
lunch over to us. It’s a grand day outdoors; 
too bad you’re cooped up like this. Our 
client has taken advantage of it by going 
horseback riding.” 

“We have no client.” 

“ I was referring to Mr. Liggett. I still 
think that since he offered to pay for a job 
of detective work you might as well give 
him that pleasure. Not to mention hiring 
Berin for him. Did you get Saul and 
Cramer? ” 

“ I got them. That alternative is being 
cared for.” He sighed. “This thing hurts. 
What are they cooking for lunch?” 

“ I don’t know. Five or six of them are 
messing around. Certainly it hurts, and 
you won’t collect a damn’ cent for it.” I 
sat down. “ Not only that, it seems to have 
made you more contrary even than usual. 
No matter how much of a genius you are, 
it wouldn’t do any harm to find out what 
various people were doing at a quarter past 
ten this morning.” 

“ It wouldn’t do any harm. But the only 
thing that will do us any good is direct evi- 
dence that a certain person committed the 
murder.” 

“Oh, well.” I waved a hand feebly. “If 
that’s all. Naturally you’ve got that.” 

“I have. It is being tested.” 

“I’ll call. What evidence and who?” 

He started to shake his head, then 
winced and stopped. “ It is being tested. I 
don’t pretend that the evidence is con- 
clusive; far from it. We must await the 
test. It is so little conclusive that I have 
arranged for this performance with Mr. 
Blanc because we are pressed for time and 
no alternative can be ignored. . . . There’s 
someone at the door.” 

HTHE performance with Blanc was elabo- 
rate but a complete washout. I wasn’t 
surprised at the result, and I don’t think 
Wolfe was, either; he was just being thor- 
ough and not neglecting anything. 

The first arrivals were Moulton and Paul 
Whipple, and they had the props with 
them. I took them in to Wolfe for an 
explanation of the project, and then de- 
posited them in my room. A few minutes 
later Leon Blanc came. 

The chef and the gastronome had quite a 
chat. Blanc was, of course, distressed at 
Wolfe’s injury, and said so at length. Then 
they got on to the business. Blanc had 
come, he said, at Servan’s request, and 
would answer any questions Mr. Wolfe 
might care to ask. That was an order for 
anybody, but Blanc filled it pretty well, 
including the pointed and insistent queries 
regarding the extent of his acquaintance- 
ship with Mrs. Laszio. Blanc stuck to it 
that he had known her rather well when 
she had been Mrs. Vukcic and he had been 
chef de cuisine at the Churchill, but that in 
the past five years, since he had gone to 
Boston, he had seen her only two or three 
times, and they had never been at all inti- 
mate. I heard most of it from a distance 
because I was in the bathroom, with the 
door open a crack, experimenting with the 
burnt cork. 

Blanc balked a little when Wolfe got to 
the suggestion of the masquerade test, but 
not very strenuously, and I opened the 
bathroom door and invited him in. We 
had a picnic. I suppose 1 didn’t do it like 
an expert, since I wasn’t one, but, by gosh, 

I got him black. Then he put on the suit of 
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livery, including the cap, and it wasn't a 
bad job at all. 

I took him in to Wolfe for approval, and 
telephoned Pocahontas Pavilion and got 
Mrs. Coyne and told her we were ready. 

In five minutes she was there. I stepped 
into the corridor to give her a brief expla- 
nation of the program, and then, admitting 
her to the foyer and leaving her there, I 
went back in to pose Blanc. 1 stood him 
over beyond the foot of the bed, at what 
looked like the right distance, pulled his 
cap lower, and had him put his finger to 
his lips, and told him to hold it. Then I 
went to the door to the foyer and opened it 
six inches. 

After ten seconds I told Blanc that would 
do for that pose, and went to the foyer and 
took Lio Coyne out to the corridor again. 
“Well?” 

She shook her head. “No. It wasn’t 
that man.” 

“How do you know it wasn’t?” 

“His ears are too big. It wasn’t him.” 

“How sure are you?” 

“I’m very sure. This man is more 
slender, too.” 

“Okay. Much obliged.” 

The others said the same thing. I posed 
Blanc twice more, once facing the door for 
Paul Whipple, and the second time with 
his back to it for Moulton. Whipple said 
he would be willing to swear that the man 
he had seen by the screen in the dining- 
room was not the one he had seen in Wolfe’s 
room, and Moulton said he couldn’t swear 
to it because he had only seen the man’s 
back, but he thought it wasn’t the same 
man. I sent them back to Pocahontas. 

Then 1 had to help Blanc clean up. 
Getting it off was twice as hard as putting 
it on, and I don’t know if he ever did get 
his ears clean again. Considering that he 
wasn’t a murderer at all, he was pretty 
nice about it. After expressing a hope that 
Wolfe would feel better by dinnertime, he 
left. 

AND now came the first of a string of 
visitors who kept knocking at the door 
intermittently all afternoon. This one was 
my friend Barry Tolman. “How’s Mr. 
Wolfe?” he asked. 

“ Battered and belligerent. Go on in.” 

When 1 followed him a few minutes 
later, Tolman had sat down and had his 
head cocked on one side for a look at 
Wolfe’s bandage, and Wolfe was saying, 
“Not to me, no, sir. The doctor called it 
superficial. But I assure you it is highly 
dangerous to the man who did it. . . . 
Where is Mr. Berin?” 

“Here. At Pocahontas with . . . with 
his daughter. I brought him myself, just 
now. Do you think it was the one that 
stabbed Laszio who did it?” 

“Who else?” 

“ But why was he after you? You were 
through with it.” 

“ He didn’t know that.” Wolfe stirred in 
his chair, winced, and added bitterly, “I’m 
not through with it now.” 

"That suits me. I don’t say I’m glad 
you got shot.” 

Another interruption took me away. 
This time it was the lunch. There were 
three enormous trays and three waiters, 
and Moulton as an outrider for opening 
doors and clearing traffic. 

Wallenko showed up at the same time to 
say he was sorry somebody shot at Wolfe. 

Wolfe told Tolman, “Excuse me, 


please.” With a healthy grunt he lifted 
himself from his chair and made his way 
across to the serving stands. Wallenko 
joined him and hovered over the dishes. 
Wolfe lifted one of the covers, bent his 
head and gazed, and sniffed. Then he 
looked at Moulton. “ Piroshki?” 

“Yes, sir. By Mr. Wallenko.” 

Wallenko beamed and bowed. 

Wolfe lifted other covers, bent and 
smelled, with careful nods to himself. He 
straightened up again. “Artichokes baru 
g oule? ” 

“I think, sir, he called them drigante. 
Mr. Mondor. Something like that. And 
there is Cream Soup Vichyssoise, a souffle 
of sweet potato with rum, and Cafe 
Viennois.” 

“Leave it all here, please. We'll serve 
ourselves, if you don’t mind.” 

They went. 

Wolfe gave me the high sign and I man- 
aged to ease Wallenko away from the 
table, where he was admiring his own 
piroshki, and out the door. 

V\7"OLFE sighed. “Telephone the hotel 

* * for a luncheon menu.” 

I stared at him. “Maybe you’re de- 
lirious?” 

“Archie.” He sounded savage. “You 
may guess the humor I ’m in. That piroshki 
is by Wallenko, and the artichokes are by 
Mondor. But how the devil do I know who 
was in that kitchen or what happened 
there? These trays were intended for us, 
and probably everyone knew it. For me. I 
am still hoping to go home tonight. Phone 
the hotel, and get those trays out of here 
so I can’t smell them. Put them in your 
room and leave them there.” 

Tolman said, “But, man! If you really 
think ... we can have that stuff ana- 
lyzed.” 

“ I don’t want to analyze it, I want to 
eat it. And 1 can’t. I'm not going to. 
There probably is nothing at all wrong 
with it, and look at me, terrorized, intimi- 
dated by that blackguard! What good 
would it do to analyze it? I tell you, sir — 
Archie?” 

It was the door again. The greenjacket 
from the hall had a telegram addressed to 
Nero Wolfe. I went back in, and handed 
it to him. 

He read it. He murmured, “Indeed.” 
At the sound of the new tone in his voice I 
gave him a sharp glance. He handed the 
telegram back to me. "Read it to Mr. 
Tolman.” 

I did so: 

“Nero Wolfe Kanawha Spa W Va 

“Not mentioned any paper stop 
Cramer co-operating stop proceeding 
stop will phone from destination 

"Panzer.” 

Wolfe said softly, “That’s better. Much 
better. We might almost eat that piroshki 
now, but there’s a chance. . . . No. 
Phone the hotel, Archie. And, Mr. Tol- 
man, I believe there will be an oppor- 
tunity for you also to co-operate.” . . . 

Jerome Berin shook both his fists, so 
that his chair trembled under him. “Such 
a dirty dog! Such a — ” He stopped him- 
self abruptly and demanded, “You say it 
was not Blanc? Not Vukcic?” 

Wolfe murmured, “None of them, I 
think.” 

“Then I repeat, a dirty dog!” Berin 
leaned forward and tapped Wolfe on the 
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knee. “ I tell you frankly, it did not take a 
dog to kill Laszio. Anyone might have done 
that, anyone at all, merely as an incident 
in the disposal of garbage. En passant. 
But to shoot at you through a window — 
you, the guest of honor of Les Quinze 
Maitres! Only because you had interested 
yourself in the cause of justice! Because 
you had undertaken to establish my inno- 
cence ! Because you had the good sense to 
know that I could not possibly have made 
seven mistakes of those nine sauces! And 
let me tell you . . . will you credit it when 
I tell you what they gave me to eat in that 
place, in that jail in that place?” 

He went on to tell, and it sounded awful. 
He had come, with his daughter, to express 
his appreciation of Wolfe’s efforts in his 
behalf. It was nearly four o’clock. 

Tolman had stayed until nearly the end 
of lunch, and, after that was finished, 
Rossi and Mondor and Coyne had dropped 
in to offer commiseration for Wolfe’s 
wound, and they had been followed by 
others. Even Louis Servan had made it. 
Also, around three o’clock, there had been 
a phone call from New York, which Wolfe 
took himself. His end of it consisted mostly 
of grunts, and all I knew about it when he 
got through was that he had been talking 
with Inspector Cramer. But I knew he 
hadn’t got any bad news, for afterward he 
sat and rubbed the side of his nose and 
looked self-satisfied. 

a )NSTANZA BERIN sat for twenty 
minutes on the edge of her chair try- 
ing to get a word in, and when her father 
called an intermission to get his pipe lit 
she finally succeeded: “Mr. Wolfe, I . . . 
I was terrible this morning.” 

He moved his eyes at her. “You were 
indeed, Miss Berin. I have often noticed 
that the more beautiful a woman is, 
especially a young one, the more liable she 
is to permit herself unreasonable fits. Tell 
me — when you feel it coming on like that, 
is there nothing you can do to stop it? 
Have you ever tried? ” 

She laughed at him. “But it isn’t fits. I 
don’t have fits. I was scared and mad be- 
cause they had put my father in jail. And 
in a strange country I had never been in 
before. America is an awful country.” 

“There are those who would disagree 
with you.” 

“ I suppose so. I suppose it isn’t so much 
the country . . . maybe it’s the people 
who live here. . . . Oh, excuse me, I don’t 
mean you, Mr. Wolfe, or Mr. Goodwin. 
I’m sure you are very amiable, and of 
course Mr. Goodwin is, with a wife and so 
many children . . 

“Indeed.” Wolfe shot me a withering 
glance. “How are the children, Archie? 
Well, I hope?” 

“Fine, thanks.” I waved a hand. 
“Doggone the little shavers; I sure do miss 
’em, away from home like this.” 

Berin took his pipe from his mouth to 
nod at me. “The little ones are nice. Now, 
my daughter, here . . .” He shrugged. 
“ She is nice, naturally, but she drives me 
mad!” He leaned to tap Wolfe’s knee 
with the stem of the pipe. “Speaking of 
getting back. Is it true what I am told, 
that these dogs can keep us here on and on 
until they permit us to go? Merely be- 
cause that Laszio got a knife in his back? 
My daughter and I were to leave tonight, 
for New York, and then to Canada. I am 
out of jail but I am not free. Is that it? ” 


“I’m afraid that’s it. Were you intend- 
ing to take the midnight train to New 
York?” 

“ I was. And now they tell me no one 
leaves this place until they learn who 
killed that dog! If we wait on that for that 
imbecile Tolman . . .” 

“But we needn’t wait on them.” Wolfe 
sighed. “Thank heaven. I think, sir, it 
would be wise to have your bags packed, 
and if you have reservations on that train, 
keep them. Fortunately, you did not have 
to wait for Mr. Tolman to discover the 
truth about those sauces. If you had . . 

“I might not have left at all. I know 
that. I might have got this.” Berin used 
the edge of his hand for a cleaver to slice 
off his head. “Certainly 1 would still be in 
that jail, and within three days I would 
have starved. I know what I owe you, and 
I called for blessings on you with every 
bite of my lunch. I discussed it with 
Servan. I told him how greatly I am in- 
debted to you, and that I do no man the 
honor of remaining in debt to him. I told 
Servan I must pay you. He said you 
would not take pay. He said it had been 
offered, and you had scorned it. I under- 
stand and respect your feeling, since you 
are our guest of honor — ” 

Another knock on the door made me 
leave Wolfe simmering in the juice of the 
stew he had made. I had always known 
that some day he would talk too much for 
his own good, and as I went to the foyer I 
was wearing a grin — I admit malicious. 

The new arrival was only Vukiic, but he 
served to make a break in the conversation 
and take it away from vulgar things like 
payments for services rendered. Vukcic 
was in a mood. He acted embarrassed, 
gloomy, nervous, and abstracted. A few 
minutes after he arrived, the Berins left, 
and then he stood in front of Wolfe with 
his arms folded, frowning down, and told 
him that in spite of Wolfe’s impertinence 
that morning, it was a duty of old friend- 
ship to call personally to offer sympathy. 

Y\ 7DLFE snapped, “ I was shot over six 

» hoursago. I might havedied by now.” 

“Oh, come, Nero. Surely not. They 
said it was only your cheek, and I can see 
for myself — ” 

“I lost a quart of blood. . . . Archie! 
Did you say a quart? ” 

I hadn’t said anything, but I’m always 
loyal. “Yes, sir. At least that. Closer to 
two. Of course I couldn’t stop to measure 
it, but it came out like a river, like Niagara 
Falls, like — ” 

“That will do. Thank you.” 

Vukcic still stood frowning down. He 
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growled, “I’m sorry. It was a close call. 
If he had killed you ...” A pause. 
“ Look here, Nero. Who was it?” 

“ I don’t know. Not with certainty — 
yet.” 

“Was it the murderer of Laszio?” 

“Yes. . . . I’ll tell you something, 
Marko. This mist that has arisen between 
your eyes and mine — we can’t ignore it 
and it is futile to discuss it. All I can say 

is, it will shortly be dispelled.” 

“The devil it will. How?” 

“ By the course of history. By Atropos, 
and me as her agent. At any rate, I am 
counting on that. In the meantime, there 
is nothing we can say to each other. You 
are drugged again — there, I didn’t mean to 
say that. You see, we can’t talk. I would 
offend you, and you would bore me.” 

“I don’t deny I’m drugged.” 

“I know it. You know what you’re do- 
ing, and you do it anyway. Thank you for 
coming.” 

Vukcic turned and walked out. 

Wolfe sat a long while with his eyes 
closed. Then he sighed deeply and asked 
me to take the script of the speech for a 
final rehearsal. 

r T'HE only interruptions that time were 
some phone calls, from Tolman and 
Clay Ashley and Louis Servan. It was six 
o’clock before we had another caller, and 
when I opened the door and saw it was 
Raymond Liggett, of the Hotel Churchill, 
I put on a welcoming grin, because right 
away I smelled a fee. 

Sure enough, it appeared that a fee was 
in prospect. The first thing Liggett said 
after he had got seated and expressed the 
proper sentiments regarding Wolfe’s facial 
casualty, was that one of the objects of his 
call was to ask if Wolfe would be willing to 
reconsider the matter of approaching Berin 
about the job of chef de cuisine at the Hotel 
Churchill. 

Wolfe murmured, “I’m surprised that 
you still want him — a man who has been 
accused of murder. The publicity?” 

Liggett dismissed that with a gesture. 
“Why not? People don’t eat publicity; 
they eat food. And you know what Berin’s 
prestige is. Frankly, I’m more interested 
in his prestige than in his food. I have an 
excellent kitchen staff.” 

“People do eat prestige, then.” Wolfe 
gently patted his tummy. “ I don’t believe 
I’d care for it.” 

Liggett smiled his thin smile. His gray 
eyes looked about as irritated as they had 
Wednesday morning. “ Well, they seem to 
like it. . . . About Berin, I know that yes- 
terday morning you said you wouldn't do 

it, but you also said you wouldn’t inves- 
tigate Laszio’s murder, and I understand 
you’ve reconsidered that. Ashley tells me 
you’ve done something quite remarkable, 

I didn’t gather just what.” 

Wolfe inclined his head an eighth of an 
inch. “Thank you.” 

“That’s what Ashley said. Besides, it 
was what you discovered, whatever that 
was, which caused Berin’s release. Berin 
knows that, and therefore you are in a 
particularly advantageous position to make 
a suggestion to him — or even a request. I 
explained to you yesterday why I’m 
especially anxious to get him. I can add to 
that, confidentially — ” 

“ I don’t want confidences, Mr. Liggett.” 

Liggett impatiently brushed that aside. 
“It’s not much of a secret. A competitor 
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has been after Berin for two years. Brant- 
ing, of the Alexander. I happen to know 
that Berin has an appointment with 
Branting in New York tomorrow after- 
noon. That’s the main reason I rushed 
down here. I have to get at him before he 
sees Branting.” 

“And soon after your arrival he was 
taken to jail. That was unfortunate. But 
he’s out now. Why the deuce don’t you go 
and see him? ” 

“ 1 told you yesterday. Because I don’t 
think I can swing him.” Liggett leaned 
forward.' “Look here. I told you that I’d 
like to have him for forty thousand but 
would go to sixty if I had to. Now, the 
time’s short and I might even make it 
seventy. You can offer him fifty at the 
start — ” 

“I haven’t agreed to offer him any- 
thing.” 

“But I’m telling you. And if you land 
him I ’ll pay you ten thousand dollars cash.” 

V\ rOLFE lifted his brows. “You want 
Y ’ him, don’t you? ” 

“I’ve got to have him. My directors 
have discussed this — after all, Laszio was 
getting along in years — and I must get 
him. Will you talk to Berin?” 

“No.” 

Liggett jerked up. “ But, damn it, are 
you crazy? A chance to make ten thou- 
sand dollars” — he snapped his fingers — 
“just like that! Why not?” 

“ It’s not my business, hiring chefs. I’m 
a detective. I stick to my profession.” 

“ I’m not asking you to make a business 
of it. All it means probably, under the cir- 
cumstances, is one good talk with him. 
You can tell him he will be executive chef, 
with complete control — ” 

Wolfe was wiggling a finger. “ Mr. Lig- 
gett. Please. This is a waste of time. I 
shall not approach Mr. Berin on behalf of 
the Hotel Churchill.” 

Silence. I covered a yawn. I was sur- 
prised that Liggett wasn’t bouncing up 
with exasperation, since his tendencies 
seemed to run in that direction, but all he 
did was sit still, not a muscle moving, and 
look at Wolfe. Wolfe, likewise motionless, 
returned the gaze with half-shut eyes. 

The silence lasted all of a minute. 
Finally Liggett said, in a level tone with no 
exasperation at all, “I’ll give you twenty 
thousand cash to get Berin for me.” 

“It doesn’t tempt me, Mr. Liggett.” 

“I’ll . . . I’ll make it thirty thousand. 
I can give it to you in currency tomorrow.” 

Wolfe stirred a little, without unfocusing 
his eyes. “No. It wouldn’t be worth it to 
you. Mr. Berin is a master chef, but not 
the only one alive. . . . See here. This 
childish pretense is ridiculous. You were 
ill-advised to come to me like this. You 
are probably a man of some natural sense, 
and, with only your own interests to con- 
sult and left to your own counsel and de- 
vices, I am sure you would never have 
done such a thing. You were sent here, 
Mr. Liggett. I know that. It was a mis- 
take that might have been expected, con- 
sidering who did it. Pfui! Go back and 
report your failure.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about. I’m making you a straight pro- 
posal.” 

Wolfe shrugged. “If I am incoherent, 
that ends communication. Report failure, 
then, to yourself.” 

“I’m not reporting failure to anyone.” 


Liggett’s eyes were hard and so was his 
tone. “I came to you only because it 
seemed practical. To save annoyance. I 
can do — whatever I want done — without 
you.” 

“Then by all means do it.” 

“But I would still like to save annoy- 
ance. I’ll pay you fifty thousand dollars.” 

Wolfe slowly, barely perceptibly, shook 
his head. “You’ll have to report failure, 
Mr. Liggett.” 

The phone rang. When a man turns 
cold and still I like to keep my eye on him, 
just in case, so I sidled around beyond 
Liggett’s chair without turning my back on 
him. The operator said she had a New 
York call. Then I heard gruff tones de- 
manding Nero Wolfe, and was informed 
that Inspector Cramer wanted him. I 
turned. “ For you, sir. Mr. Purdy.” 

With a grunt, Wolfe labored to lift him- 
self from the chair. He stood and looked 
down at our caller. “ This is a confidential 
affair, Mr. Liggett, and, since our business 
is concluded, if you don’t mind . . .” 

Liggett took it as it was given. Without 
a word, without either haste or hesitation, 
he arose and departed. I strolled behind 
him to the foyer, and when he was out and 
the door closed I turned the key. 

Wolfe’s conversation with Cramer lasted 
more than ten minutes, and this time, as I 
sat and listened, I got something out of it 
besides grunts, but not enough to make a 
good picture. It seemed to me that he had 
distrusted my powers of dissimulation as 
far as was necessary, so when he hung up I 
was all set to put in a requisition for light 
and lucidity, but he had barely got back in 
his chair when the phone rang again. This 
time the operator told me it was a call from 
Charleston, and after some clicking and 
crackling I heard a familiar voice in my 
ears: 

“Hello. Mr. Wolfe?” 

“No, you little shrimp, this is the 
Supreme Court speaking.” 

“Oh, Archie! How goes it?” 

“Marvelous. Having a fine rest. Hold 
it. Here’s Mr. Wolfe.” I handed him the 
receiver. “Saul Panzer, from Charleston.” 

' | 'HAT was another ten-minute talk, and 
it afforded me a few more hints and 
scraps of the alternative that Wolfe had 
apparently settled on, though it still seemed 
fairly incredible in spots. When it was 
finished, Wolfe ambled back to his seat, 
demanding, “ What time is it? ” 

I glanced at my wrist. “Quarter to 
seven.” 

He grunted. “Only a little over an hour 
till dinner. Don’t let me forget to have that 
speech in my pocket when we go over there. 
Can you remember a few things without 
putting them down?” 

“Sure. Any quantity.” 

“They are all important. . . . First, I 
must talk with Mr. Tolman; I suppose he 
is at the hotel as arranged. Then I must 
telephone Mr. Servan; that may be diffi- 
cult; I believe it is not customary to have 
guests the last evening. In this case the 
tradition must be violated. While I am 
telephoning you will lay out everything we 
shall need, pack the bags, and arrange for 
their delivery at the train. We may be 
pressed for time around midnight. Also, 
send to the hotel for our bill, and pay it. . . . 
Did I hear you say you have your pistol 
along? . . . Good.” 

(To be Continued ) 
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not have many relatives in the audience. 

Afterward we stood around and said 
good-by, and 1 looked hungrily at each 
face as I shook hands. We walked out into 
the June night then, and 1 kissed my 
mother and all three of my aunts and rode 
home with them in our new automobile, 
the first in the family. There was a good 
deal of talk at home and everyone read the 
diploma, and then we went to bed. Up in 
my cool room 1 forgot the orator’s warning 
words. All would succeed, all would ac- 
complish their ambitions. I envisioned a 
great reunion, ten years hence, with poli- 
ticians, orators, artists, writers, actors, 
engineers, lawyers, scientists, and doctors — 
all my classmates — gathered together 
swapping yarns, “ the greatest high-school 
class in the history of America.” In the 
midst of my high-flying fancies I fell asleep. 

A FEW weeks after my graduation my 
father was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco, and we packed up and left New Eng- 
land. The smoke and smell of my native 
town’s factories faded in my memory. Years 
came and went swiftly. The era of Great 
Goofiness collapsed; the depression set out 
on its long journey; airplanes began to fly 
on regular schedules, carrying passengers. 
One day as I was packing up for a holiday 
trip to Honolulu my mother came in and 
asked me why I didn’t travel in the oppo- 
site direction. 

“You’d have a nice time,” she said, 
"seeing your old friends. I’ve just been 
looking at their pictures in your class- 
book.” 

I sat down on the bed and looked at the 
book. At dinnertime I was still turning the 
pages, reading the vainglorious prophecies 
that were written beside the queer, out- 
moded photographs. Over and over again 
I read the paragraph next to what obvi- 
ously was my picture, though I could not 
believe it: 

“We hope [if said] that our Gerald will 
pay more attention to his books and less 
to tripping the light fantastic when he 
gets to law school. But he will be a great 
lawyer, anyhow, because he can talk his 
way through a stone wall.” 

Lawyer! Ladies’ man! Tripping the 
light fantastic! Talk my way through a 
stone wall! I, Gerald O’Mahaney, a 
structural engineer, a bachelor who had 
not set foot on a dance floor in ten years! 
In South America they had called me 
“Noncommittal O’Mahaney.” Why, I 
never even wanted to be a lawyer! 


THE 

“But of course you did,” said my mother, 
when I told her about it. “When you were 
small you wanted to be a lawyer. Until 
your first year in college, at least. And you 
didn’t miss a dance for miles around during 
your last two years in high school.” 

“You had more girls than I had knitting 
needles,” my Aunt Hattie sniffed. 

“That settles it,” I said. “If that hap- 
pened to me I want to know what happened 
to the others. I’m going back to find out.” 

T HAD not really forgotten the town; it 

had just gone a long way back in my 
mind and taken a nap. The sprawling fac- 
tories, roaring with the manufacture of 
brass candlesticks, bedsprings, rollers for 
curtain shades and ball bearings for auto- 
mobiles, were no different in appearance 
than when I had left. 

Even the old frame hotel was the same, 
and I sallied forth with my classbook under 
my arm, convinced that my quest would 
not be in vain. 

It was not. In fact, my first quarry was 
no more than a hundred yards from the 
hotel, and I fell in step with her as she 
walked up the concrete walk to the steps 
of the town library. She was a trifle 
thinner, I thought, and her face had a 
lifted, ascetic look. She had matured and 
was graceful. But she was still Beatrice 
Knox, the girl who helped me with my 
algebra and made me see the logic of ge- 
ometry long before I ever thought I would 
use them in my lifework. I stepped ahead 
of her at the door and held it open. Then 
she looked at me. 

“Thank you,” she said, and started to 
enter. With one foot over the threshold 
she stopped and looked again. 

“Yes,” I said; “you know me.” 

“I was afraid of that,” she said, when 
we had shaken hands and were inside. “I 
have always been afraid that you would 
come back. It’s poetic justice. You 
couldn’t solve mathematics, and then you 
turned out to be an engineer. I couldn’t 
understand Shakespeare or Milton, and 
now I am the town librarian. Well, now 
you know.” 

She took off her hat, showing bobbed 
hair that made a nice crown for her face, 
and laughed. 

“You were going to be a scientist,” I 
said, remembering the classbook. “A bi- 
ologist, I think?” 

“ I was. But I discovered that a hanker- 
ing for mathematics is no help in the opera- 
tion of a microscope. Or in the anatomy of 
a mouse, or a guinea pig, either. I dis- 
covered that Shakespeare and Milton were 
far easier to solve than the life cycle of a 
sea anemone. So here I am.” 

She sat down at her desk and began fuss- 
ing with cards and books while I stood first 
on one foot, then on the other, answering 
questions and asking them. Now that I 
had a classmate I didn’t know what to do 
with her. ... Yes, I would stay two 
weeks. . . . Yes, I would stay at the hotel 
all that time. . . . The food was bad there? 
Well, yes, I would come to dinner. . . . 
Why, sure; tonight. . . . Why not? I be- 
gan to feel better. The prospect of a home 
meal made the town glow like a promised 
land. I beamed on Beatrice. 

“And now I’ve got to work,” she said. 

“ My car is outside. Here are the keys. Go 
take yourself for a ride and be back at five- 
thirty.” 

I headed first for the Walters farm, con- 
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fident of a catch there. Phil Walters had 
never expressed any other desire than that 
of a good farmer’s son — to succeed his 
father. He had driven the eight miles to 
school every morning — winter, spring, and 
fall — in an old buckboard with a horse his 
father had given him. He had never been 
other than neat, pleasant, cherub-cheeked, 
and industrious. I had remembered him 
clearly because he had been such an in- 
conspicuous member of the class — just one 
of us. He, too, would be unchanged. 

He wasn’t. Long days in the sun had 
parched his skin and put a squint on his 
eyes. His neck was wrinkled, his cheeks 
were like leather, and his nose had nar- 
rowed to a thin, straight, Yankee proboscis. 
He looked remarkably like his father, 
whereas in boyhood he had resembled his 
mother. 

I found him leaning against a fence, 
watching a bull wander discontentedly in a 
field near the rambling farmhouse. 

“Glad to see you,” he said, speaking 
with a nasal twang. “That darn’ bull over 
there is sick, but I can’t figure out what’s 
the matter with him.” 

We both looked at the bull, then Phil 
sighed and turned to me. 

“Don’t see many of the old class,” he 
said, “except Bill Zabriski.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said; “Bill. Does he — live 
near you? I thought he was a doctor.” 

“Studied for a while. Father died. Runs 
a nursery down the road a piece. Bill al- 
ways was a hand with flowers.” He looked 
at the bull again, then continued, “ Does a 
good business with shrubs and flowers. . . . 
Have a drink? Got some cold milk in the 
dairy.” 

I said yes, I would have a drink, and we 
walked through the field to the dairy, 
keeping wary eyes on the bull, which didn’t 
seem to care about us. The milk was cold. 

His wife came up to us and I was intro- 
duced. 

“ Well! ” she said. “Well! A classmate 
of Phil’s, eh? Isn’t it nice today? How’s 
the bull, darling?” 

“Not so good,” Phil said. 

“I’d better run along,” I said. “Just 
stopped for a minute.” 

“Come again,” Phil said. “Come in the 
evening or on Sunday. We’ll have a talk. 
I’ll get Bill.” 

T WAS still trying to argue myself out of 

my deflation when I reached the nurser- 
ies. They were not extensive but they were 
neat, and a sign at the entrance informed 
me that they were the “Shore Shrub- 
beries, Inc. William Zabriski, Manager.” 
William was examining a new flower he had 
received, something that looked as if 
Mother Earth were being underfed, for it 
had but one leaf. 

Valiantly I pulled my mind up to the 
garden in which his mind was living. I told 
him about some South American flowers I 
had seen. He was entranced, asked me 
into the greenhouse, and dug two bottles of 
beer from somewhere in a bed ofdelphinium. 

“The wife thinks I ought to drink water 
during working hours,” he explained. 

We sat down by the delphinium and 
talked through several bottles of beer, but 
not once did we touch on our school days. 
It was all flowers and South America and 
the greenhouses. 

“Well,” he said, when we parted, “it was 
nice to see you. Come again. I’ll hide 
some more beer.” 
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“Bill didn’t even mention the time we 
threw bags of water from the fourth floor 
and hit the principal,” I said to Beatrice 
when I went round to dinner. “Why, we 
were nearly expelled for that.” 

“ 1 know,” she said, “and I lied to save 
both of you by saying you were in study 
hall when it happened. I haven’t seen 
Bill myself in some time. What did he 
say?” 

“He said I was getting bald,” I replied. 

“Well, so you are. I haven’t seen Phil 
Walters lately, either. He got a lucky 
break when he married that girl. She had 
some money and they put it into the farm. 
Now it makes money — takes it to make it.” 

But I wanted to talk about the old days, 
the school days. Beatrice, as usual, was 
affable. She sat by the telephone trying to 
round up some of the old gang. 

“Let’s eat,” she said eventually. “I’ve 
got six of them coming around later.” 

TT WAS a joyous evening, in one sense — 

everyone had a good time. There was Jack 
Haley, best athlete in the class, now coach 
of the high-school teams. There were Mary 
Lee Bradley and her husband, Bob North, 
who worked in the bank that his father 
owned. There was Dick Laguna, the class 
vice-president, now a foreman in the brass 
factory and still a bachelor. And there 
were Joe Glikas and Paddy Moreno, our 
two halfbacks, who were running a tavern 
and had the local concession for lottery 
tickets. Joe and Paddy decided to donate 
the beer in my honor, and Bob and Mary 
Lee said they might 
as well celebrate their 
tenth wedding anni- 
versary, since it was 
only a week away. 

But they did not 
talk about the old 
days and did not say, 

‘ ‘ Remember when — ’ ’ 

After they had 
gone Beatrice and I 
stood on the porch, 
watching a half-moon 
do its best to get up 
over the mountains. 

I asked her why these 
people seemed so far 
away from me. 

“They are just as 
far away from me,” 
she said. “It is a long 
time since we were 
together. Each has 
lived his own life 
since then, gone his 
own way. Those six 
people had never been 
in this house before. 

They do not ordina- 
rily move in the same 
circles. I’m surprised 
they hit it off so well 
together tonight. 

After all, we merely 
happened to get into 
the same class. It 
isn’t mandatory that 
we be all for one and 
one for all.” 

“Your ego is both- 
ering you,” she went 
on. “ You want these 
people to feel and 
think and desire as 
you do, because that 


would tie them to you as once they were 
tied to you and to me by a common thought 
and desire and feeling about common things 
— our class treasury, our football team, our 
class play, our studies, and our teachers. 
But there are no longer any of these com- 
mon interests. We are just human beings, 
and except for the accident of being class- 
mates few of us have anything in common. 

"How many friends do you make in a 
lifetime, anyhow? Very few. Suppose you 
were in a war and went over the top with a 
regiment. Would you expect all of those 
thousands of men thereafter to be your 
bosom companions and soul mates because 
of that one common experience?” 

“Enough,” I cried. “You are about to 
point out the philosophy which governs a 
group of people, a small town such as this. 
There is a tight band of sympathy which 
holds them together as children, when 
dreams are largely communal and ambi- 
tions are a matter of age, environment, and 
parental example. Maturity cuts the band. 
There is cleavage, and before long the 
children take the place of the older genera- 
tion.” 

I was mightily determined, the next 
morning, to abide by my reasoning of the 
night before. I wandered up the south hill 
to a small cottage and knocked at the door. 

“Does Mr. Jake Costello live here?” I 
asked of the buxom woman who answered. 

“Oh,” she said, dropping her apron, in 
which she had been drying her hands. 
“ You must be Mr. O’Mahaney. We heard 
you were in town. Jake will want to see 


you. He’s at the airport now. He’s the 
mechanic there. Come in.” 

Mrs. Costello went about her cooking 
and a little past noon Jake, in overalls, 
came driving up in a secondhand car. He 
had been one of the inconspicuous mem- 
bers of the class, an average student, the 
son of an Irish foreman in one of the fac- 
tories. He had the intent look of a man 
who pries into motors and his arms and 
shoulders had grown with exercise. Other- 
wise he was much the same, and he cheer- 
fully invited me to join in the family meal. 

And we talked about motors and air- 
planes, about which I knew almost noth- 
ing. 1 had flown a great deal on passenger 
planes, however, and this fascinated Jake. 
He asked endless questions and was re- 
luctant to leave me when it was time to go 
back to work. 1 rode with him to the hotel, 
and he exacted a promise that I would 
visit the airport and see his “babies.” 

T HAT night I proudly told Beatrice that 
I had been only glad for Jake and had 
not been hurt that he did not remember the 
time our class team won the basketball 
tournament because Jake, playing guard, 
shot me a pass in the last second of play 
which resulted in a score and victory by 
one point. 

“Fine,” said Beatrice. “And now that 
you have learned your lesson, I will tell 
you something. That which you missed 
does exist and you have a right to expect it. 
But it isn’t here. The members of the 
class who followed their ambitions and de- 
sires, and who still do, 
are not here. This is 
a small town. It of- 
fers few opportuni- 
ties. Most boys and 
girls with something 
in them get out. Only 
twenty-one of the 
class are still here. 
You met six last 
night; you have vis- 
ited three others; I 
make ten. Of the 
others, five girls are 
schoolteachers, and 
the boys — one is an 
insurance agent, one 
a real estate agent, 
one works in the sav- 
ings bank, and one is 
a policeman. The 
other two girls, Jane 
Sharp and Alice 
Mecklenburg, are 
married. Jane mar- 
ried Paddy Moreno. 
Alice married a min- 
ister who came to 
town the year after 
our graduation. 
Here’s the list. I 
made it out today.” 

I looked at the 
names and the occu- 
pations and checked 
them with the class- 
book. Each had 
found his or her 
niche. Alice Meck- 
lenburg was the class 
beauty, an ethereal 
girl perfectly suited 
for the role of minis- 
ter’s wife. The real 
estate agent was our 
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class president, popular and persuasive. 
The policeman was the best guard on our 
football team, a boy who could never learn 
algebra. I remembered the day our math 
instructor, exasperated with him, said 
cruelly, ‘‘They must use you as a block on 
the football team. I don’t believe you can 
remember signals.” And, oddly enough, 
he couldn't. 

The schoolteachers were all nice, good- 
natured girls, with little prospect of 
marriage. The insurance agent was our 
football manager, a promoter at heart. 
And Paddy Moreno and Jane Sharp had 
always been sweethearts. 

“It is the others,” Beatrice said, ‘‘who 
would welcome you, who would talk over 
old times. They have been away, too, and 
they have been working in another world 
that makes, for their memories, a romantic 
idea of the old town and a sentimental 
yearning for the old days. 

“They are the ones who carried on the 
dreams of our class. The class did not fail. 
Of those twenty-seven who left here, you 
are one. Three of the boys are lawyers, in- 



( Continued from page 1 22) 


grow up. Really, Dod Avery, if you 
don’t hurry and ripen a bit I’m likely to 
change my mind about marrying you. 
Romance is a queer animal. It comes and 
goes and — ” 

“What have I done that was so ado- 
lescent?” 

“ I really believe you don’t know. Should 
I tell you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, hold on tight, because I’m going 
to take you around a curve. You sent me 
enough orchids to choke a horse. I’d never 
been on the same side of a wall with an 
orchid before. You never thought what 
they’d make our thirty-dollar-a-month 
house look like. You sent me a bushel of 
candy, when I had never had more than a 
five-cent chocolate bar at one time in my 
life. You were so grateful for what I did 
that you nearly broke your back making 
me feel like an alley cat.” 

“Aw — ” 

“And all the time you keep asking me to 
dinner. You don’t seem to get over the 
idea that I must be a sort of geisha girl. If 
you’d treated me as if I were a human 
being, taken me to a movie with a bag of 
popcorn — but that’s not the way an ado- 


cluding Harry Mabree, the best-looking 
boy. They are in Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. Two of the girls are librarians in 
New York and two are college professors, 
one a chemist, and three became nurses. 

“Two of the boys are foresters for the 
government, two are doctors in New York 
hospitals. One, Sam Anderson, is an air- 
mail pilot. Little Mercer Townes has a 
queer job. He tests torpedoes for the gov- 
ernment. Jack Noyes, the editor of the 
classbook, is on the staff of a magazine in 
New York. And our valedictorian, Jackie 
Saunders, is a biochemist!” 

“'V7'ES,” I said, “but that leaves seven 
unaccounted for — three boys and 
four girls.” 

“Dead. Auto wrecks for three, pneu- 
monia for two. That funny little girl, 
Ermengarde Hamilton, died of diabetes. 
Max Hall died of appendicitis.” 

For a long time I looked over the totals. 
Each had found his niche, even the dead. 
An average group of boys and girls had 
grown up and been accounted for. 


“And if you wonder what became of the 
spirit of the class,” Beatrice said, “Sabina 
Kosowicz has it.” 

“Sabina,” I said. “She wanted to be a 
brain surgeon! What happened?” 

“There is no way for a girl to work her 
way through medical school. Sabina’s 
father is a factory worker. There are other 
children. So she trained to be a nurse. 
Then she met a doctor. They were mar- 
ried, and together they volunteered to go 
into the interior of China and treat lep- 
rosy! They’ve been gone for two years. 

“That’s what the class has amounted to. 
Come out on the porch and look at the 
moon. Whenever you get to thinking too 
much about people, look at the sky. It 
makes you forget them.” 

So we sat on the porch and looked at the 
moon. My quest was over. Sabina was its 
end. She alone was worth all of us. The 
rest did not matter and, even if they did, 
they were happy and contented. There 
was no need to worry about any of them. 

And Beatrice? You’ve guessed it, 
reader. I married the girl. 


lescent does things. And you're making 
me sicker and sicker — ” 

“I’m sorry, Sally. I — ” 

“Don’t let me keep you from your thriv- 
ing lumber business.” 

He stalked out, in a rather large measure 
of high dudgeon. If she felt that way she 
could just go hang. She wasn’t the only 
girl in the world. He hadn’t asked her to 
do him a favor. He had tried to show his 
gratitude. 

Such thoughts didn’t digest well, and 
Dod wasn’t in a very good humor when he 
saw Estelle that evening. 

They talked around in monosyllables for 
a while; then Estelle said, “Dod, you’re so 
wrapped up in your work that you hardly 
know I’m on earth any more. So I think 
I’ll run over to Nice for a month or so. 
You won’t miss me, will you, darling?” 

“No, of course not — er, that is — cer- 
tainly, I’ll miss you, Estelle.” 

“Dodsworth Avery! I believe you’re 
tired of me.” 

He sighed dogged'y. “No, I’m just tired 
of work. You don’t understand what it 
means to carry on a business.” 

“Should I understand?” petulantly. 

He thought of Sally O’Kim, darn her. 
“Some girls do.” 

Estelle sat on the arm of his chair and 
stroked his brow. “Poor boy. It will be 
good for us both for me to go away.” . . . 

F OR several days after Estelle left Dod 
moped around. He was, he decided, 
through with all women for the present. 
They were either too practical or not prac- 
tical enough. There was no pleasing them. 
Of course, some day he’d find the one 
woman he could understand, and then — 
It was a simple matter to dispose of 
Estelle in this way. She seemed little more 
than a vague and unimportant memory. 
But with Sally O’Kim it was different. He 
couldn’t classify her and file her away so 
easily. She was constantly popping up in 
his thoughts to pester him. 


He telephoned her one evening: "Say, 
enemy, I’m ready to qualify. I’m honing 
to see you.” 

“ Well, if you’re leading up to something, 
lead on and make it snappy. I’m rinsing 
out stockings and I’m dripping wet.” 

“I want to see you this evening. Okay?” 

“ No. It seems to me I saw an item in the 
paper the other day about Miss Estelle 
Rayburn sailing for Europe.” 

“Aw, Sally! This has nothing to do 
with — ” 

“There’s a place down by the river where 
you can hire girls to dance with you. 
They’re supposed to be good for that lonely 
feeling. By the way, are you still a lumber 
salesman?” 

“Still a lumber salesman? What kind of 
talk is that?” 

"I just happened to wonder why you 
weren’t doing something about it. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

"You would be unpleasant, as usual.” 

“There was a meeting this afternoon in 
Mr. Fitch’s office, Dod. He and four other 
well-known gentlemen of Westchester 
formed a merger. You didn’t know that 
did you?” 

“Why should I know about it?” 

“Probably you shouldn’t. But they’re 
buying a hundred carloads of lumber to- 
morrow, and the salesman who gets that 
order will also get a year’s contract to sup- 
ply all lumber.” 

“I’ll be in to see Mr. Fitch first thing in 
the morning.” 

“Then I can get back to my stockings. 
Good-by, you big lumber salesman.” . . . 

Next morning, bright and early, Dod 
was leaning over Sally’s desk. “Good 
morning, angel. Thanks again for a big 
favor. I’ll take you to a movie and buy 
you a barrel of popcorn and — ” 

“ I’ll tell Mr. Fitch you’re here. And re- 
member, no silver platter this time. 
You’ve got all the competition there is.” 

Dod smiled knowingly. “All I’ve got to 
do is to bid under the other fellows, isn’t it?” 
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“All Napoleon had to do was to lick 
Wellington.” 

“But you’ve got their prices, haven’t 
you? Let me see ’em.” 

She gave him a look that would have 
frozen over the Atlantic Ocean. “When 
you grow up, if ever, you’ll discover there’s 
such a thing as ethics in business. I just 
love being a nurse to you, but I won’t be a 
cheat to do it. However, a passing thought 
that comes to me is that since you’re ex- 
pecting to sell Mr. Fitch a whole year’s sup- 
ply of lumber you’d better turn in your 
regular price, or else you might find your- 
self at the end of the year holding a large, 
fat deficit in your lap.” 

“That’s right,” Dod admitted. 

She looked wistfully after him as he dis- 
appeared into the chief’s big office. “Oh, 
well,” she sighed, “he is or he isn’t.” 

He was back almost before she realized 
it, and he seemed to be about to start 
pounding her on top of the head. “You 
knew I couldn’t get that order at my regu- 
lar price,” he accused her savagely. 

“Yes, I knew it.” 

“Which made me look like a sap.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You wanted a chance to laugh at me.” 

“No, I’m all laughed out. However, 
with your head hanging so low, you should 
have a fine opportunity to make a dis- 
covery.” 

“For instance?” 

“For instance, your feet. They’re good 
to stand on. Some day when you have 
nothing else to do you might try them.” 

“Clever, aren’t you? You did me a good 
turn once. Today you double-crossed me. 
That wipes your slate clean. Good-by.” 

Sally smiled. “You’re really quite at- 
tractive when you rave that way. I had be- 
gun to fear you were just another jelly bean.” 

“I’ll show you what I am.” 

“Atta boy!” 

“ Bah 1 ” His ruddy cheeks were flaming; 
his eyes were throwing out sparks. His 
dignity and pride and honor had been in- 
solently scorned. With his hand on the 
knob he turned and looked back. “ If you 
think you can crow over me you’ve got an- 
other think coming.” 

“I really can’t believe my eyes and ears,” 
said Sally cheerfully. 

TJTE CONTINUED to stand there and 
*■ glare at her. He was obviously ponder- 
ing this and that. Presently he stalked 
back to her. “Tell Fitch I want to see him 
again.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Sally, now quite 
meek. She plugged into the chief’s line and 
announced Dod again. She nodded to Dod, 
and he swept past her without a word and 
pushed open the big office door with a 
shove that nearly took it off its hinges. 

Mr. Fitch, a wiry little man with steely 
eyes, stared at Dod. He liked fighters, and 
he could tell at a glance that this Avery 
fellow was bursting with fight. But he 
couldn’t think of anything to fight about 
except that lumber contract, and it was 
settled. So he relaxed in his chair and 
waited for Dod to blow off his steam. 

“Mr. Fitch, I’ve been selling lumber to 
you for a good while, haven’t I?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ve sold lots of other firms, too. I’ve 
made nearly four thousand dollars these 
last five months.” 

“So what?” 


“Just this, I’m a darned good salesman.” 

“Interesting, and perhaps true. But 
why bring it up here and now in my office?” 

“Because I’m here to take the job of 
sales manager for this new merger of yours.” 

“You never impressed me as a young 
man with so much ambition,” said Mr. 
Fitch dryly. 

“I can handle the job,” stated Dod. 
"I'm young, and I’ll get better, even 
though I’m good already.” 

“The logical thing for me to say is no,” 
remarked Mr. Fitch, looking out a window. 

“I don’t think you’d be such a fool,” 
said Dod. 

The old man had made a lot of money 
playing hunches. He fancied himself as 
rather smart about such things. And he 
realized that a very interesting and tempt- 
ing hunch was nipping at his elbow this 
very moment. Common sense told him he 
should kick this young upstart out of his 
office. But the hunch said for him to take 
a chance. There must have been some- 
thing more than mere coincidence that this 
young fellow should pop in here at the very 
instant when he was thinking about names 
of prospective sales managers. 

He stood up and held out his hand. 
“Come in tomorrow and I’ll have your of- 
fice ready. If you throw me down I’ll 
break your neck.” 

YTTHEN Dod reached Sally’s desk on his 
W way out he was feeling quite amiable. 
He decided he’d indulge in the satisfaction 
of putting this Irish kid in her place. 

“Young woman,” he said loftily, “it may 
interest you to know that I have just been 
made the — ” 

“ — the new sales manager? ” 

He nodded gravely, as befitted his new 
dignity. 

“Should I stand on my head or some- 
thing?” asked Sally. 

“You can be civil, at least. It wouldn’t 
hurt you to pretend you’re pleased.” 

“ I — I don’t have to — to pretend,” she 
said. 

Dod looked at her, and something made 
him feel mighty queer. He saw a tiny mist 
in her eyes. And they were glistening, as if 
there were sunlight trying to break through. 

“Sally O’Kim, you deliberately planned 
for me to lose that lumber contract so I’d 
get good and sore and — ” 

“But you did it,” she said a bit wildly. 
“You did it yourself, you big idiot. You’ve 
- — you’ve grown up, that’s what you’ve 
done. And I’m so — darned happy I — ” 
The mist in her eyes had formed into drops, 
which were running down her cheeks. 

Dod leaned down close. “Listen, Sally 
— about that courtship that never seemed 
to get started, because I was so dumb — ” 

She didn’t say anything. 

“ It’s never going to be started, honey.” 

She looked up, and the old fire began to 
come back. “Well, you know I was only 
kidding you and — ” 

“It’s never going to get started, Sally 
O’Kim, because it’s all over — finished. 
We’re going to be married, right away, be- 
cause I’m loving you so much I feel like a 
cageful of tigers. And if you dare say no to 
me this time I’ll — I’ll — ” 

Her head went against his arm. “ If — if 
you’re sure you want me, Dod. I’m just a 
little nobody from the other side of — ” 

“ — From the other side of heaven, 
honey.” 
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boardwalk with little or no beach above 
high water, and with every inch of frontage 
on the other side capitalized by private 
ownership, degenerates into a shambles of 
penny-catching concessions, mechanical 
amusements, dance halls, and saloons. 

A city park, anywhere from one half to 
one tenth the size it ought to be, can never 
arouse the loyalty and human instinct of 
conservation which can be enlisted to sup- 
port and sustain a park of adequate size, 
specially planned to meet the needs of peo- 
ple of all ages. Decaying monuments, 
scrubby lawns, dead and dying trees, gar- 
dens without topsoil or flowers, filthy food 
stands run by political hacks — all these are 
an invitation to public carelessness, in- 
difference, and bad manners. If you add 
slovenly park attendants who are not even 
in uniform, the appearance of police only 
at the rarest intervals, broken-down equip- 
ment, lack of supplies, and political con- 
trol of the whole system, it is not to be 
wondered at that the average citizen treats 
inadequate parks and playgrounds as the 
average boy treats a dilapidated, aban- 
doned factory, which presents an irresisti- 
ble invitation to break windows. The 
municipality begins by setting the bad ex- 
ample and then complains because the 
average citizen will not co-operate. 

M ANY visitors have expressed aston- 
ishment in regard to Jones Beach on 
Long Island, just beyond the limits of the 
City of New York. They marvel not so 
much at its size, plan, and facilities as at 
its order and cleanliness, the efficiency and 
politeness of its personnel, and the be- 
havior of the public. They remark par- 
ticularly the obvious dependence of the 
park authorities on public co-operation 
rather than on force and policing. Yet 
there is nothing mysterious about Jones 
Beach. What has been done there to create 
an outstanding recreation spot can be done 
elsewhere, given something like the same 
natural resources, a like enthusiasm and 
interest in planning, the same persistence 
or stubbornness in refusing to compro- 
mise on plans, and an equal determination 
to set high standards of operation. 


Jones Beach is one of a series of outer- 
barrier beaches along the south shore of 
Long Island, the first of which is Coney 
Island, within the limits of the City of 
New York. The contrast between these 
two beaches is marked. Coney Island has 
become a byword throughout the country, 
even though it is tremendously used. The 
more discriminating citizens and those who 
have sufficient money go elsewhere to avoid 
its overcrowding, litter, din, and squalor. 
A combination of bad planning, inadequate 
public facilities, and cheap private exploi- 
tation have brought this resort down to 
the point at which even the local landlords 
and property owners are losing money and 
are begging the municipality to do some- 
thing to restore its waning popularity. 

J ONES BEACH, made accessible to the 
mainland by a causeway, is a great 
shore-front park. The entire depth of the 
beach for many miles, and rights of way 
for three causeways leading over from the 
mainland, have been acquired by the state. 
Two of these causeways run over meadow- 
lands, and all of these meadowlands were 
acquired to prevent access, advertising 
signs, hot-dog stands, and other unfavor- 
able developments on the way to the 
barrier beach. 

The whole of Jones Beach has been laid 
out with the one purpose of providing ade- 
quate, fine, and enduring construction, so 
planned as to preserve all the natural 
beauties of the meadowlands and barrier 
beach. There are no private facilities in 
the main park development, and where the 
parkway passes through townlands it is 
protected by a wide right of way and by 
control over town construction. 

The attractive buildings are low and 
gracious, because there is no reason to go 
up into the air to save ground space. The 
one exception is a water tower modeled 
more or less after the Campanile of St. 
Mark’s, in Venice. The buildings are of 
brick and sandstone and are not cheap, 
ramshackle beach structures such as are 
found on most of our shore front on salt 
water throughout the country. There are 
concrete parking spaces for more than 
16,000 cars, with underpasses to obviate 
the necessity of crossing the parkway to 
reach the beach. Everything is operated 
by the state except the various food con- 
cessions. There are no mechanical, noise- 
making, catchpenny devices. There are 
plenty of games and dancing and an out- 
door stadium, seating 10,000 comfortably, 
where operettas and other performances 
are staged. 

It has been assumed that the public goes 
to Jones Beach for outdoor recreation and 
not to be stimulated by side shows, shoot- 
ing galleries, scenic railways, and other 
gadgets familiar to amusement resorts. 
The entire personnel is recruited through 
Civil Service examinations, and politeness 
is their watchword. There are plenty of 
receptacles for waste and adequate pro- 
vision for all reasonable human needs. 
The number of people who break the rules 
is very small, indeed. The beach looks 
clean even after a hundred thousand people 
have used it. There is no litter, no disorder, 
and no overcrowding. 

The public has been given something at- 
tractive and adequate, and they treat it 
with respect. It has been said that at 
Jones Beach we are able to do things which 
cannot be done within the limits of a great 


city because we are so far beyond the city 
boundaries that only middle-class people of 
considerable means can reach the park. 
There is just a little truth to this conten- 
tion, but not much. The fact is that, par- 
ticularly at week ends and on hot evenings, 
the overwhelming number of the visitors 
come in small, inexpensive cars, averaging 
between four and five to a car; most of 
them come in their bathing suits and bring 
their food with them, and therefore do not 
patronize the bathhouses or the restau- 
rants. They must, however, pay the cause- 
way toll and the parking fees, but the 
average cost per person, including tolls and 
parking, is only 16i/ 2 cents. 

I have a horror of people who pose as 
authorities on nation-wide conditions, but 
1 have had enough experience with public 
and private agencies and individuals inter- 
ested in shore-front conditions and improve- 
ments throughout the country, especially 
on our boundary waters, to state that the 
experience of the New York metropolitan 
community is duplicated not only along 
the Atlantic seaboard, but on the gulf and 
the Western coast. The American Shore 
and Beach Preservation Association, the 
United States Army Engineers, and hun- 
dreds of municipal authorities are con- 
stantly discussing and bewailing the decay 
of shore resorts because of bad planning, 
lack of public enterprise, and unregulated 
private exploitation. Half of the bulkhead, 
groin, jetty, and breakwater problems 
along residential and recreational beaches 
are due to the initial mistake of letting 
enterprising real-estate speculators and 
concessionaires gobble up the beaches as 
far as high water, ultimately leaving to the 
taxpayer the problem of holding on to what 
little he has left, and augmenting it by 
elaborate engineering construction. 

There are, of course, areas which must 
be stabilized or protected by major con- 
struction with stone, concrete, and wood, 
but a very considerable part of the chronic 
beach headache throughout the country is 
of our own making. There are hundreds of 
run-down beach resorts which will never be 
rehabilitated until public officials are found 
with sufficient courage and popular back- 
ing to tear down the shambles and start 
all over again, with something spacious, 
adequate, and attractive, taking advan- 
tage of what nature has provided, and add- 
ing only what public convenience requires. 

1 ET me give another illustration of the 
J fact that the public deserves and can 
be trusted with the best. It is from my ex- 
perience, as head of the Long Island State 
Park Commission, with the Bethpage 
State Park. This is a reservation of some 
1,400 acres about 25 miles from the heart 
of New York City. When the owner of the 
land died we acquired it by setting up a 
municipal authority. We paid the heirs 
for the land out of the bonds of the au- 
thority, and obtained revenue for amorti- 
zation, interest, and maintenance by 
establishing four 18-hole golf courses 
radiating from a central clubhouse. Fed- 
eral and state relief funds afforded the 
opportunity to do all the necessary con- 
struction without recourse to the regular 
state budget. 

This rather bizarre program resulted in 
one of the conspicuous achievements of 
relief and the depression. Not only was all 
construction done by work-relief forces, 
but practically everything was made with 
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relief funds, including the furniture in the 
clubhouse. The courses, among the best in 
the United States, challenge comparison 
with the finest of the expensive private 
golf clubs near New York. On Saturdays 
and Sundays there are from 700 to 1,200 
players, and this figure drops to an average 
of about 350 on the other days of the week. 
The greens fees, locker charges, monthly 
and season tickets, and the bar and res- 
taurant prices are well within the reach of 
the average middle-class citizen who can- 
not afford to join a good private club, but 
who knows a first-rate course and wants to 
play where he can avoid the overcrowded 
city links. Bethpage, with its four courses, 
accomplishes what no city course can do, 
because it begins by being laid out on the 
right scale. 

I NVITING public co-operation by intelli- 
gent park planning can be illustrated in 
many other ways. For example, in Central 
Park in New York we found that the lawn 
and landscaped areas were being torn to 
pieces by active children, to the dismay of 
older, more sedate people seeking rest and 
passive recreation. Obviously, we could 
not increase the area of this park in the 
very heart of the city. The reorganiza- 
tion, therefore, had to be internal. 

One of the changes we made was to 
place a number of fenced, marginal play- 
grounds for small children around the 
boundary of the park. These gave the 
children play areas nearer home at places 
where they could be easily protected, and 
the change proved a great success. We 
also provided more active play space for 
older children and adults. Some lawn 
areas had to be sacrificed for this purpose, 
but the result was that the remaining areas 
could be protected. 

The old Central Park zoo, dating back 
to the Civil War, was a disgrace to the 
city. The buildings were wooden, filthy, 
and beyond proper maintenance. The pub- 
lic had no interest in helping to maintain 
them and did its share to make conditions 
worse. We built a new zoo of attractive 
design and first-rate construction. The 
public response was instantaneous and 
there has been no difficulty in controlling 
the reconstructed area. 

New York, like many other seaboard 
communities, has done everything possible 
to destroy the natural beauties of its 
boundary waters. Not only have com- 
mercial and industrial developments been 
permitted everywhere, instead of being 
segregated, but the most squalid houses 
and the most contemptible dumps have 
pre-empted the obscurity of the docks, the 
tidal marshes, meadows, and sandspits, 
where, on any reasonable theory, the fine 
boulevards, residences, and recreation 
facilities of the city should be. 

Gradually, little by little, we are re- 
capturing this water front. A whole stretch 
of the East River front on Manhattan 
Island was reclaimed as an approach to the 
Triborough Bridge connecting the Borough 
of Queens on Long Island with the Bor- 
oughs of the Bronx and Manhattan. 
Shanties and hovels, coal pockets and junk 
heaps were replaced by a wide driveway 
flanked bv an esplanade built out into the 
river, with playgrounds on the land side. 
The public immediately responded with 
interest and enthusiasm, rowdyism and 
vandalism declined, and near-by property 


was improved. The same thing has hap- 
pened along the Hudson River and in out- 
lying sections of the community. 

While we are on the subject of the New 
York water front, I recall the play, Dead 
End, performed in one of our theaters last 
season and since then filmed and dis- 
tributed throughout the country. It por- 
trays the history of a gang of boys who 
congregate at the dead end of a readily 
identified street near the East River in 
Manhattan. The play is a most moving 
and eloquent indictment of the living con- 
ditions of the poor in this section and the 
arrogance and indifference of the rich. 

One of our new depression millionaires 
was so stirred by the play that he sent two 
secretaries to me to negotiate a gift from 
him to the city of a large tract in the 
neighborhood for a playground. Unfor- 
tunately, his enthusiasm cooled as the 
memories of the play faded, and in the end 
he not only did not give us the playground, 
but even declined to present a small sum of 
money to a minister who was trying to get 
some playground equipment to put on a 
bit of land next to his church. 

By this time the park executives were 
sufficiently steamed up to go after some 
more playgrounds in the neighborhood, 
and succeeded in getting Mayor LaGuardia 
and the appropriating authorities of the 
city to round out tunnel and marginal 
street areas sufficiently to provide two 
large play spaces on the river front just 
below the scene of Dead End. I believe 
that if the author could have been per- 
suaded to add a postscript to the play and 
movie, showing the influence of a new 
recreation area on the water front, the 
effect on the city slums throughout the 
country would have been as great as that 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin on slavery. 

In the heart of the old East Side, New 
York, the City Park Department, through 
condemnation of hundreds of old tenement 
houses, built probably the largest play- 
ground of its kind in the country. This 
playground serves three schools and a 
great surrounding population. It has been 
operated without difficulty because the 
general disposition has been to help main- 
tain this new neighborhood asset. On the 
other hand, where we inherited small and 
inadequate playgrounds, broken-down and 
dirty comfort stations beyond repair or 
cleanliness, dilapidated shelters, grassless 
plots, and other unattractive public squares 
and facilities, we have had no help from 
the users. The city has given them noth- 
ing to be proud of or to be interested in and 
their treatment is contemptuous and even 
destructive. 

M EAN parks make mean people. Psy- 
chologists may analyze and explain 
the process by which people are moved to 
trample, disfigure, and destroy things 
which are ugly, inadequate, and con- 
temptible to begin with, but any intelligent 
policeman can tell you that it is so. 

There is, of course, a small but conspic- 
uous and destructive minority of trouble- 
makers and vandals who can be dealt with 
only by the police. I believe, however, 
that the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans are ready to co-operate to maintain 
the best that can be provided for them. 
Give them something to be proud of and 
you don’t have to worry about mainte- 
nance. The public can be trusted. 
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YOUR MIND IS 


durq/ar-Proof 


• Gold may be stolen. Stocks and 
bonds may depreciate in value. But 
knowledge — the ability to hold a bet- 
ter, higher-paying position — never 
can be taken from you. Training 
endures through depression and 
prosperity. 

Thousands of men in your indus- 
try — men you will have to compete 
with in the struggle for advance- 
ment — are training their minds for 
the future through the International 
Correspondence Schools. Will you 
watch them advance — or will you 
advance with them? 

Whether or not you mail this cou- 
pon will help determine the answer 
to that question. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 7452-J, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost, please send me full particulars about 
the subject before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


□ Architect 

□ Architectural Draftsman 

□ Building Estimating 

□ Contractor and Builder 

□ Structural Draftsman 

□ Structural Engineer 

□ Electrical Engineer 

□ Electric Lighting 

□ Telegraph Engineer 


□ Steam Engineer 

□ Marine Engineer 

□ Bridge Engineer 

□ Bridge Foreman 

□ Building Foreman 

□ Diesel Engines 

□ Aviation Engines 

□ Auto Technician 

□ Auto Elec. Tech. 


□ Telephone Work □ Radio □ Plumbing □ Steam Fitting 

□ Management of Inventions □ Heating □ Ventilation 

□ Mechanical Engineer □ Air Conditioning «fc Cooling 

□ Mechanical Draftsman □ Commercial Refrigeration 

□ Patternmaker □ Machinist □ R. R. Locomotives 

□ Foundry Practice □ R. R. Section Foreman 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints □ R. R. Signalmen 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals □ Air Brakes □ Coal Mining 


□ Sheet Metal Worker 

□ Welding, Electric and Gas 


□ Chemistry □ Pharmacy 

□ Fruit Growing 


□ Civil Engineer □ Toolmaker □ Navigation □ Agriculture 

□ Highway Engineer □ Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Surveying and Mapping □ Woolen Manufacturing 

□ Sanitary Engineer □ Poultry Farming 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

□ Business Management □ Business Correspondence 

□ Industrial Management □ Lettering Show Cards 

□ Traffic Management □ Stenography and Typing 

□ Cost Accountant □ Civil Service □ Mail Carrier 

□ C. P. Accountancy □ Railway Mail Clerk 

□ Bookkeeping □ Signs □ Grade School Subjects 

□ Secretarial Work □ French □ High School Subjects 

□ Salesmanship □ Spanish □ College Preparatory 

□ Service Station Salesmanship □ First Year College Subjects 

□ Advertising □ English □ Illustrating □ Cartooning 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 

□ Professional Dressmaking □ Foods and Cookery 

and Designing □ Tea Room and 

□ Home Dressmaking Cafeteria Management, 

□ Advanced Dressmaking Catering 


. Age- 


Name 

Address 

City Btate 

Present Position 

If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


ATHLETES FOOT 


Don’t experiment with 
this serious, stubborn in- 
fection and prolong your 
suffering. By all means get 
Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX at 
once. It quickly relieves 
intense itching, kills fungi 
it contacts. Then the red, 
raw, cracked or peeling skin 
between the toes or on the 
feet heals naturally. Accept no 
substitute for Dr. Scholl’s 
SOLVEX. Sold everywhere. 
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A SAGACIOUS, wispy-haired gentleman 
walked into his workroom in Phoenix, 
Arizona, and there was a gleam in his 
eyes and a chuckle deep down in him. 
His mind was busy with the question: 
Suppose a personable young astronomer 
suddenly found himself the sole proprie- 
tor of a beauty parlor de luxe, spang in 
the center of a big city. What would 
happen? The thought was so intriguing 
that there followed weeks and even 
months in which Clarence Budington 
Kelland associated with beauticians, 
astronomers, and barbers, gathering in- 
side facts about beauty creams, planets, 
and finger waves. And, as a result, we 
have Mr. Kelland’s hilarious new novel, 
For Beauty’s Sake, beginning in this issue. 

It is a contribution to midsummer 
gaiety and is a truly worthy successor to 
Opera Hat, Mr. Kelland’s serial story in 



The American Magazine, from which 
was made one of the really fine Holly- 
wood movies, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. . . . 
And, incidentally, this isn’t the first time 
Mr. Kelland has written about beauty. 
Some years ago, when his hair was wispier 
than it is now, he wrote a little piece for 
us under the title: A Man with a Face 
Like Mine Has to Be a Self-Made Man. 

TWO newspapermen whose desks were a 
paper-wad’s-throw from each other a 
couple of years ago, appear in this issue — 
a few paper pages from each other. Both 
made reputations for themselves as re- 
porters in New York. Martin Mooney 
was a crack crime reporter, and James 
(Jimmy) Street had come from his native 
Mississippi to write colorfully of what he 
saw on his assignments in the Big Town. 

Mooney, still the crime reporter, even 
though Hollywood recently comman- 
deered his talents in the fashioning of 
bang-bang underworld melodramas, takes 
you with him on a country-wide survey 
of the “inside angles’’ in The Parole 
Racket. Street gives you an engaging 
portrait of a characterful and colorful 
woman in Dixie’s Mother-Confessor. . . . 
Mooney, as a reporter, made many 
friends with underworld characters. He 
knew them in jail and out of jail. He, 
himself, served a 30-day term in the 
Tombs (it was actually 25 days, because 
he got time off for good behavior) for re- 
fusing to divulge the sources from which 
he gathered material for a smashing series 
of articles exposing racketeering in New 
York. “ It was while I was peeling pota- 
toes in the Tombs,” he said, “that I 
started to think seriously of the parole 
racket.” 


Mooney is in his middle forties, has a 
shock of black hair streaked with gray, 
lives at the moment in a palm-shaded 
Hollywood bungalow with his wife and 
his twin daughters who are just past six. 
Jimmy Street — who stands just about so 
high, but who can spin a mighty fine 
story, suh — told us that before he reached 
the ripe age of six his father, a Mississippi 
judge, had told him many stories of the 
South. At fourteen he was a reporter for 
his home-town paper in Laurel, Miss., 
went through college, and then worked 
as a newspaperman in every large city 
of the South before he went to New York. 
He has written quite a number of fiction 
stories, and you may be interested to 
know that the hilarious movie, Nothing 
Sacred, was based on one of them. J immy 
is in his middle thirties and lives with his 
wife and their two sons and a daughter 
in Jackson Heights, L. I. 

DETOUR: Why the Why Don’t They? 
editor wandered about in a daze for 
nearly a whole day was disclosed when he 
mutely handed over a contribution for 
us to read. It asked: “Why don’t they 
make two-pants suits with two coats, so 
that we can wear the suit while it is at 
the cleaner’s? ” 

JEROME BEATTY is far from Holly- 
wood and the didoes and shenanigans of 
the exuberant “ boy wonder ” he tells you 
about in Mervyn of the Movies. Recently 
he sailed on a trip around the world, and 
the last letter from him was postmarked 
at Rome. He writes that he and his wife 
Dottie “carry an Italian dictionary and 
point to the words.” He adds that Dottie 
won $20 at Monte Carlo — a feat, we are 
quite sure, that required no dictionary, 
since they do say as how money talks — 
in any language. One paragraph gave us 
pause, however: “A guy just phoned in 
Italian, and probably said something im- 
portant but we don’t know what it was. 
I don’t think he said the hotel is on fire, 
so we’ll get along all right, 1 guess.” . . 
Not guess, Mr. Beatty. Hope! 



IN Star Bright you have a peek into the 
life and loves of a couple of professional 
photographic models. Charles Bonner 
has made two beautiful camera manne- 
quins (who can sometimes manage to 
look so very, very icy and austere) seem 
most human. Of course, our cover girl 
looks far from icy, and she, we have 
learned, is very human, too. Her name 
is Marguerite Falkenberg and she’s just 
celebrated her eighteenth birthday. Paul 


Hesse, the photographer, chose her from 
his long roster of beautiful girl models 
when we talked over with him the cover 
girl for this issue. That talk took place 
way back on St. Patrick’s Day in a steam- 
heated office. Since Miss Falkenberg 
lives in Los Angeles, Mr. Hesse went 
there, posed her on the edge of a Palm 
Springs swimming pool in her patriotic 
bathing outfit, and rushed his pictures 
to us on wings. 

Mr. Hesse tells us that in his estima- 



tion Miss Falkenberg is one of the most 
beautiful models in America (we’re right 
behind you there). “I couldn’t convince 
her,” he wailed upon his return, “that 
she ought to come to New York and 
model professionally.” It seems that she 
prefers to enjoy life in California in a 
bathing suit on the edge of an inviting 
pool. Now, please don’t tell us that we 
slipped when we failed to call her our 
“ uncover girl.” We thought of it first. 

WHEN Beverly Smith wants a little re- 
laxation he begins thinking about Buzz 
the Bullfrog and the benevolent Parson. 
And usually, as a result, he taps out a 
whimsical and wholly delightful story, 
such as Buzz Meets a Mammoth in this 
issue. These stories are a long cry from 
Beverly’s precise reportorial writings on 
economics and politics and personalities. 
He need not confine himself to facts, and 
his mind soars into the pleasant realms 
of fancy. A native of Baltimore, Md., 
and a New Yorker by way of a Rhodes 
Scholarship in England’s Oxford Univer- 
sity, he is, at this writing, on the highroad 
to Dublin, Ireland, in the course of one 
of his roving assignments for The Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

WE’RE not like the man who tells you 
that he knows only what he reads in the 
papers. We know some mighty interest- 
ing things about Postmaster General 
Farley, who, beginning next month, will 
tell for the first time his own story to 
readers of The American Magazine. 
Jim Farley says he is going to “take off 
his gloves” in this series. Anyway, just 
the other day we observed him wearing 
out one stenographer after another as he 
dictated his facts and anecdotes. We saw 
him at the moment he was discussing a 
third term for President Roosevelt. He 
was saying . . . But, whoa! As they 
used to say in the silent movie era: To Be 
Continued in Our Next. ... 

—jqr 
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WE REALLY WANT OUR 
AD PRINTED THIS WAY! 

* 

1. Here you see the first of the four “color engravings,” or 
“printing plates,” that are printed, one on top of another, to make 
the one finished picture in the lower left corner. 


This is probably one of the strangest ads you have ever 
seen. But when you have read it, you will understand two things you 
may not have known before: How a full-color picture is printed... 
and why Four Roses is such a downright magnificent whiskey. 
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2. The red and yellow plates, together, look like this. You 
will notice that each plate differs in detail, and that each contributes 
some special quality to the finished picture. 



3. This is a combination of the yellow, red, and blue plates. 
Although only four separate color-plates are used in the entire color- 
printing process, they are combined in such a way that the final 
picture has every color and every quality that makes for perfection. 



4. Now look at the completed picture. Here -now that the 
black plate has been added— is the result of skilfully combining all 
the virtues of jour separate color-plates. And, in very much the same 
way, all the virtues of several selected straight whiskies have been 
combined in Four Roses to produce one whiskey finer by far than any 
of the separate whiskies could be alone. When you taste Four Roses, 
we think you’ll agree that the finest picture ever printed can merely 
hint at its delicate aroma, rich smoothness, and glorious flavor! 

CjfouR c Roses 

A blend of straight whiskies 
100 % straight whiskies — 90 proof 

Mat 

Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated 
Louisville & Baltimore 



Jail in with the army 
of happy smokers who know 
that C/teste field's milder and 
better taste 


really satisfies 


. . . the right cigarette for 
MORE PLEASURE 
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